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Between tlte 



LEWIS BAYLES PATON 

SiXTTOAD THEOLOGICAL ftR)U2ri.BT 



IN Jer. 52^® Tve read : " So the city waa besieged unto the 
eleventh year of king Zedekiah* In the fourth month, 
in the ninth day of the month, the famine waa aore in the 
city* «o that there waa no bread for the people of the land. 
Then a breach was made in the citjj and all the men of war 
fled and went out of the city by night by the way of the 
gate between the two walls, which was above the king's 
garden (now the Chaldeans were against the city round 
about) ; and they went by the way of the Arabah. And the 
army of the Chaldeans pursued after the king, and over- 
took Zedekiah in the plains of Jericho.'* In 2 Ki. 25=^'* 
this passage is repeated with slight textual differences, Jer* 
S9^ is another duplicate, which, however, contains several 
additional items: *'In the eleventh year of Zedekiah, in 
the fourth month, the ninth day of the month, a breach 
was made in the city. And oM the princes of the king of 
Babylon came in and sat in the middle gate, even Nergal- 
sharezer, Samgar-nebo, Sarsechim, Rab-saris, Nergal-sharezer, 
Rnb-raag, with all the rest of the princes of the king of 
Babylon » And it came to pass that when Zedekiah the king 
of Judah and all the men of war saw them, then they fled 
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ftnd went forth out of the city by night by the way of the 
king's garden, by the gate between the two walls." The 
only other passage in the Old Testament where the expres- 
sion "between the two walls" occurs is la. 2^^: " Ye saw 
the breaches of the city of David that they were many, and 
ye collected the waters of the lower pool^ and ye numbered 
the houses of Jerusalem, and ye brake down the houses to 
fortify the wall, and ye made a reservoir between the two 
walls for the water of the old pool," 

The question, what these two walls were, is of such 
importance for the archaeology of Jerusalem that it seems 
worth while to make it the object of a special investigation. 

Nebuchadrezzarf like all the other besiegers of Jerusalem, 
must have made his attack from the north, since this was 
the only side on which the city was not protected by deep 
ravines. The Middle Gate* in which his officers sat after a 
breach was made in the wall, is not called by this name 
elsewhere in the Old Testament ; and one might suspect 
textual corruption, but that the reading is confirmed by the 
LXX, The name implies that the gate lay in the middle of 
one of the sides of the city, and if thia side was the north, 
then it must be identical with the Fish Gate. According to 
Neb* Z^y the wall was repaired from the Sheep Gate, which 
was the northern entrance to the Temple (cf. Neh, 12^) to 
the Tower of Hammeah, which stood on the site of the later 
Antonia; then to the Tower of Hananel, which was the 
northernmost angle of the city (cf, Jer. 31^, Zech. 14^*^) ; then 
to the Fish Gate j then to the Old Gate, which must be identi- 
fied with the Corner Gate of the older histories at the north- 
west corner of the old city on the site of the modern Jaffa 
Gate (cf* Zech, 14'*^ where \'&\ 'old,* should be read instead 
ptfK*l, 'first'). The same location in the middle of the 
north wall of the city is assigned to the Fish Gate by 
Neh. 12", which represents the second company of Levitee 
as marching upon the north wall from the Old Gate to the 
Fish Gate^ and then to the Tower of Hananel, the Tower of 
Hammeah, the Sheep Gate, and the Temple. The precise 
location of the Fish Gate depends upon the course of the 
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second wall on the north. I believe it to have been prfieti- 
cally identical with that of the preiient north city w^H from 
the Jaffa Gate to the Daiiia.4cu3 Gate (see my article in thia 
JouKNAU vol. xxiv* Ht05, pp* 196-211). In that case the 
Middle Gate, or Fish Gate, ia to be identLiled with the mod- 
ern Damascus Gate, and is still to be seen in the ancient 
stonea that appear in the foundations of thia gate. If other 
theories are correct, and the second wall lay inside of the 
present north wall* then the Middle Gate was situated a 
little farther south. In any case it lay in the valley El-WM, 
the TyropcEon of Joseplius. 

If the city was captured at this point, and Nebuchad- 
rezzar's officers established their headquarters there, it is 
obvious that Zedekiah would seek to escape on the opposite 
side of the city, that is, by the gate at the southern eud of 
the Tyrop<:eon valley. This is expressly indicated by the 
statement of Jeremiah and Kings that he fled by the way 
of the Arabah. The shortest and easiest route from Jeru- 
salem to the Ai*flbab is down the W&dy en-N&r or Kidron 
valley. It took Zedekiah to the Plains of Jericho, and here 
he was overtaken and captured by the Chaldeaua. It Is 
clear, accordingly, that ^^ the gate between the two walls" 
must be sought somewhere near the southern extremity of 
the city* 

Its location is fixed more precisely by the statement of 
Jeremiah and Kings that it was ^?sn ]T^^y that is, "above,** 
or "near the garden of the king." The King's Garden, 
according to Neh. 3^, was adjacent to the Pool of Siloam 
and the Stairs of the City of David. The Pool of Siloam ia 
one of the few localities of ancient Jerusalem whose position 
is undisputed. The narrative of the rebuilding of the wall 
in Neb. S, where the several landmarks are mentioned in 
regular order, shows that it lay near the southern angle of 
the city. In Neh. 2^^'^ Nehemiah rides down the valley of 
Hinnom from the Valley Gate at the southwest corner (cf. 
2 Cbr. 26*j to the Dung Gate and the Fountain Gate, which 
must bave been near the fountain of Siloam, tiien to the 
King's Pool, which must be the same as the Pool of Siloam, 
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and then up the Sahal^ or Kidron valley. This also shows 
that Siloam lay at the southern nugle of the city, Josephus 
(Wan, V. 4') states that Siloam lay at the southern end of 
the Tyropf^on valley, aud describes it as a fountain with 
much sweet water* Id WarSy v. 9*, he describes it as a 
spring outside of the city. In Wars^ v. 4^ he names it as 
the soutliern point at which the wall bent around (cf. Wa.r»t 
a. 16^, V. 12^i V. G\ vi. 7*, vi. 8*). These passages all indi- 
oate that Siloam is identical with the modern 'Ain SiUv&n, 
whoae name ia the exact Arabic equivalent of the ancient 
Siloans. 

The other landmark by which the King's Garden ia located 
in Nek 3^ is the Stairs of the City of David, After long 
controversy it is now coming" to be generally recognized 
that the City of David lay on the souLhern end of the 
eastern hill of Jerusalem. The evidence for this opinion in 
brief is as follows: (1) The stronghold of the Jebusites, 
which David renamed after hixuself, must have been near a 
water supply, and the Gihon, or Virgin's Fountain, on the 
slope of the southeast hill in the Kidron Viilley, is the only 
spring in the neighborhood of the city. (2) The tombs of 
the kings are repeatedly said to have been situated in tlie 
City of David, but according to Ezek. 43'' they have defiled 
the Temple by tlieir proximity* (3) la. 20^-^^ identifies the 
City of David with the place where the feasts are celebrated, 
that is, with the Temple mount. (4) Nowhere is one said 
to go up to the City of David, but idwaya to go up from 
it to the Temple or palace quarter (cf. 2 Sam, G*^, 1 Ki. 3^, 
8', 9**J- This indicates that it lay south of the Temple, aa 
all the other hills of Jerusalem are higher than the Temple. 
(5) In 2 Chr. 32*^ we are told that Hezekiah stopped the 
upper outflow of the waters of Gihon, and brought them 
straight down to the west side of the City of David- This 
can only refer to the construction of the Siloam conduit 
which carries the water of the Virgin's Fountain under the 
southeast hill to Siloam. (6) ]n 2 Chr. 33" it is stated that 
Manaaseh built an outer wall to the City of David on the 
west side of Gihon in the Naliah Gihon in the NaHal is 
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the Virgin's Fountain in the Wadj Sitti Maryam, and the 
wall of the City of David west of Gihon can only be a wall 
on the eastern side of the southeastern hill. (T) In 1 MaiN 
cabees the City of David is identified with the Akra or 
stronghold of the Syrians, and is located on the same hiU 
with the Temple (cf. 1 Mace l**, 7^^, 14»)- (8) Josephua 
equates the City of David with the Akra of the Syi-iana in 
Am. vii. 3i-« (cf. Ant xii. 33, 6». 7«, 9»-*, 10*, xiii, 1^ 2% 4«, 
5*, 5^, 6^'). He also equates the Akra with the Lower 
City in War»^ i. 1*, v. 4.\ 6** Hia atatenients in regard to 
the Lower City show that it lay on the eaatern hill south 
of the Temple (cL Wars, v. 4\ AnU siv, 16=, Far*, ii. 17*. 
iv. 9^^, vi* 6^ 7^), It api>ears, accordingly, that there 13 an 
unbroken tradition in favor of the location of the City of 
David on the southeast hill from the earliest times down 
to Josephus. After the destruction of JeruBalem the City 
of David waa aupposed to have lain on the southwest hill, 
where to-day the Tomb of David is shown by the Moslems* 
but of this theory there is no trace before the fourth century 
A»D,, and it is worthless over against the large body of 
ancient evidence in favor of the southeaHt hilL The Staira 
of the City of David, near which the King's Garden lay, 
according to Neh. S^*, must therefore be sought at the 
fiouthern end of the southeastern hill where the rocky cliffs 
make an ordinary road impossible and necessitate steps to 
reach the summit. At this point a nttmUer of steps cut in 
the rock are still visible, and there is no reason to doubt 
that they are the original Stairs of the City of David.* 

If, as we have just seen, Siloam ia *Ain Silwin, and the 
Stairs of the City of David lay at the southern end of 
the eastern hill, then the Kiug^s Garden, which was adjacent 
to these two landmarks, must be identified with the fertile 
tract watered from Siloam at the mouth of the Tyropoeon, 
which now serves as the market-garden of Jerusalem. But 

' For picturea of many of these localitieB from Koetit phoUsgraphs, see the 
iUnatrHtlona to l^nfessor H. G. Mitcbdl's article^ '' The Wail of JeruABlAm 
ftccordlng to ili« Book of NehamiatL," In tbia Jockhal, vol. xxii. 1903, 
pp. S5-IC3. 
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according to Jer, 62^, 39*, 2 Ki. £5*, the gate between the 
two walls lay above the King's Garden; it must, therefore, 
have laiu in the TyropceoQ valley a sliort distance above the 
point where it opens into the Kidron valley. In this case it 
is identical with the Fountain Gate that is mentioned so 
frequently by Nehemiah. Jn Neh* 2^* the Fountain Gate 
was passed by the governor in going along the widl from 
the Dung Gate to the King's PooL In ^^ it waa rebuilt 
between the Dung Gate and the wall of the Pool of Siloam. 
In 12*^ it was traversed by the first company of Levites in 
going from the Dung Gate to the Stairs of the City of 
David. The name Fountain Gate shows that it gave access 
from the city to the Fountain of Siloam, in which case it 
must have lain in the Tyropoaon valley near the mouth of 
the Siloara conduit. This, however, is precisely the location 
that our references demand for "the gate between the two 
walla." 

The. other paasage in which the expression "between the 
two walla " is used is Is. 22"- " : "Ye held back the water of 
the lower pool . . , and ye made a reservoir between the 
two walls for the water of the old pool," Here "lower 
pool" is identical with **old pool" (note the similar par* 
allellsm of v.*" with ^), and the idea ia that the water 
was prevented from flowing into the lower or old pool, 
and was made to flow into a new reservoir between the 
two walls. There is no room for doubt that this refers 
to the hewing of the Siloam tunnel by King Hezekiah. 
In 1886 Schick discovered an aqueduct on the surface of 
the ground on the east side of the eastern hill, leading 
from the Virgin's Fountain to Birket el-Humra, or the 
lower Pool of Siloam, at the mouth of the Tyropoeon 
valley. This is evidently older than the rock-hewn tunnel 
under the hill, which was designed to be a substitute for it. 
When now we read, '* Ye held back the waters of the lower 
pool, and ye made a reservoir between the two walls for the 
water of the old pool," this can only refer to a blocking up 
of the old watercourse outside of the city from the Virgin's 
Fountain to Birket el-Hamra, and a bringing down of the 
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water through the Siloam tunnel to 'Aiu Silwftn, Thia is 
the same undertaking that is referred to in 2 Ki, 20*^, where 
it is said of Hezekiah, " He made the pool and the con- 
duit and brought water into the city-" 2 Chr. 32* states 
that Hezekiah *^ stopped all the fountains and the brook 
(^n3) that flowed through the midst of the land, sayings 
Why should the kin^s of Assyria come and find much 
water?'* and 2 Chr. 32^ states that "Hezekiah stopped the 
upper outflow of the waters of Gihon and brought tliem 
straight down to the west side of the City of David." The 
" upper outflow " that Hezekiah stopped is the old channel 
on the surface of the ground outside of the city wall^ on the 
east aide of the eastern hill. Gilion ia the Virgin's Fountain, 
and ^^the west side of the City of David" ia the west aide 
of the eastern hill where the Siloam conduit empties (cf. 
2 Ki. 18^'). In the light of this evidence it is unquestion- 
able that the Siloam tunnel is Hezekiah'e conduit. In this 
tunnel the famous Siloam Inscription was discovered, and it 
ia interesting to note that the word K^liS, which it uses 
of the outflow of water from the source, is the same that 
2 Chr. 328» uses of the outflow of Gihon. 

The result of our investigations thus far is, that "the gate 
between the two walls " is the Fountain Gate* which lay ia 
the immediate vicinity of ^Ain Silwan ; and that the '*pooI 
between the two walls*' is 'Ain Silwan itself* 

The question that must now be raised is, What do we 
know about walls in the vicinity of 'Ain Sihvfi.n? From 
2 Sam. 5* we know that David fortified the City of David 
with a wall; this wall» accordingly^ must have inclosed the 
southern end of the eastern hill. Traces of it and of 
the scarps that formed its foundation have been discovered 
by Bliss and by Guthe on the southern and eastern sides of 
the hill high above the bed of the Kidron* No traces of 
this wall have yet been discovered in the Tyropoeon valley, 
but the artificial scarp on which it stood may be followed 
for some diatance above Siloam. 

At a later period a wall was built around the western hiU, 
which joined the wall of the City of David at Siloam, This 
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is described by Josephus in Wars^ v. 4*, as follows: " On the 
other side, on the west, beginning at the same place \_Le, at 
the Tower of Hippicus, at the modern Jaffa Gate] it 
extended through a place called Bethso to the Gate of the 
Essenes ; then, on the south, it made a curve pagt the foun- 
tain Siloam ; after which it made another bend ont of its 
course on tlie east side at Solomon's Pool, and ran to a 
certain place called OpheU where it joined the eastern 
cloister of the Temple," From Wars^ v. 9*, it appears 
that the Pool of Siloam lay outside of the city. This 
indicates that the wall did not cross the Tyropoeon Tal- 
ley from the aouthera end of the western hill to the south- 
ern end of the eastern hill, but that it followed the cliff 
on the western side of the pools to a point above Siloam 
and tiiere crossed the valley to join the wail of the City of 
David on the eastern side. This wall as described by Jose- 
phus corresponds with the remains discovered by Dr. Fred- 
erick J. Bliss in 1894, extending all the way from Maudslay*a 
scarp in the Protestant Cemetery to the south end of the 
west hill. From this point Bliss traced a wall on the west- 
ern side of the Tyropoeon as far as the Upper Fool of Siloam, 
where apparently it crossed the valley and joined the wall 
of the City of David, Blias also found another massive 
wall that served at one time as a dam for the Lower Pool of 
Siloam, crossing the mouth of the Tyropoeon valley from the 
southern end of the western hill to tiie southern end of 
the eastern hill. 

These are the historical and archaeological facts in regard 
to walls in the vicinity of Siloam, In view of them, what ia 
one to think of the meaning of the expression " between the 
two walls" ? The following theories have been held : — 

1. That the two walls are the eastern and western walla 
of the old City of David at the southern end of the eastern 
hill. But Hezekiah*8 pool is identical with 'Ain Sil^^in, 
and this does not lie between the walls of the City of David, 
but at the bottom of the Tyropoeon valley outside of the 
City of David. Moreover, the Gate between the Two Walls, 
or Fountain Gate, did not lie in the wall of the City of 
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David, Bince, according to Keh. S^^ 12^, one had to go east* 
ward from it to reach the City of David* 

2* W. Robertson Smith, as edited bj G» A. Smith in 
EncycUpfxdia BibUca^ col. 2419, suggests the view that 
" Hezekiah'a pool waa protected by an outer line of fortifi- 
cation^ and that here lay the gate of the two walla." This 
theory is a necessary corollary of Robertson Smith's idea 
that Jerusalem was limited to the eastern hill until Maoca*^ 
bean times ; but it is destitute of arch^ological evidence* 
No walls have been found in the vicinity of Siloam that 
Berve to join the Pool of Siloam as a sort of appendix to the 
City of David. The wall on the west aide of the Tyropoeon 
defends, not the pool, but the western hill; and the wall 
across the mouth of the TyroptEon is evidently designed to 
defend the whole southern end of the city. The expression 
** between the two walla" is applicable to a pool incloeed 
with an outer wall which attached it to the city, but it is 
not applicable to a gat© which lay outside of this enclosure. 
Hobertaon Smith disguises this difficulty by calling it the 
»*gflte of the two walls,** but the Hebrew says distinctly 
" the gate between the two walla." 

3. Bliss, Guthe, Benzinger, Kitted Marti, Duhm, Wil- 
son, think that the "two walls" are the wall of Josephus 
that crosses the valley above 'Ain Silwin and the massive 
wall at the mouth of the valley from the end of the western 
hill to the end of the eastern hill. This theory explains 
eatisfaotorily the name "between the two walls" applied to 
the Pool of Siloam, but it does not explain this name as 
applied to the Fountain Gate, If the two walls are the 
wall north of Siloam and the wall south of Siloam, the Foun- 
tain Gate was not between two walla but through one wall. 
Furthermore, it is very doubtful whether the wall across the 
mouth of the Tyropceon was in existence aa early as the 
time of Hezekiah. It was not in existence in Josephus's 
day* He says distinctly that Siloam lay outside of the city, 
and that the wall bent above Siloam, and again at the 
Lower Pool, which he calls Solomon's Pool. It seems un- 
likely that the preexiUo city should have been more exten- 
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sive than Herod*8 city, and that the taak of croasing the deep 
TyropcBon valley should have beea shunned by Herod when 
it was accomplished by the ancient kings. We Iebow that 
the Empress Eudoxia (450-460 A.ri,) built a wall across the 
mouth of the Tyropoeon, so as to protect the church at the 
Pool of Siloam. The outermost wall that Bliss discovered 
is probably lier work, and there is no good reason to suppose 
that it followed the line of a more ancient wall* 

4. The only theory left is that the two walla are the 
walls on the two sides of the Tyropoeon valley, that is, 
the eastern wall of the western hill and the western wall of 
the eastern hill. This is the view of Duhm» and is suggested 
as an alternative theory by Benzinge? and Marti* If this be 
80, it throws light on the moot question among archEeologists 
of the antiquity of the south wall as deactibed by Josephus. 
If the valley of Hinnom be identified with W&dy er^Rab&bi, 
then the Valley Gate of Neh. 2'^ and 3'*, which was in 
existence as early aa Uzziah (2 Chn 26*^), must be identified 
with Josephus^B Gate of the Essenes tmd with the gateway 
which Blia3 discovered at the southwest corner of the city 
near the Protestant Cemetery. In that case Nehemiah'a 
wall, aa described in Neh. ^^^^, Z^^K U^^-^, foUowed the 
same line as Josephus's wall ; but Nehemiah*a wall was 
merely a repairing of the preexilic wall^ consequently w© 
shall have to assume that the western hill of Jerusalem was 
inclosed in preexilic times. If, on the other band, Robert- 
son Smith is right in identifying the Hinnora with the 
Tyropceon, then Nehemiah'a wall did not follow the same 
course as that of Josephus^ and there is no evidence that the 
western hill waa inclosed in preexilic times. There is a 
strong probability in favor of the identification of Hinnom 
with the W&dy er-Rabfi,bi, but the case cannot be regarded aa 
settled, and so long as this ia uncertain there will be doubt 
concerning the area of preexilic Jerusalem. 

The phrase "between the two walls" throws a great deal 
of light upon this matter, for it indicates the existence of a 
wall on the western side of the Tyropceon valley at the time 
when this phxaae waa used. The mention of the " gate 
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between the two walls" in 2 Ki. 25* Qarries us back to the 
period of the Exile, and shows at least that the two walla 
were in existence before the deBtruction of Jerusalem by 
Nebuchadrezzar. This nieana that the wall described by 
Josepbus and exciivattad by Bliss was in existence In pre- 
exilic times. The mention of "the pool between the two 
walla" in Is. 22" carries us back to a still earlier period. 
Is. 22^"'* is in the main an oracle of the time of Sennacherib's 
invasion in 701< Recent commentators (e.ff. Duhm, Cheyne, 
Marti) reject vss.^*"^!*' on the ground that they interrupt 
the connection between "" and ''*. In smb^^ read, "Ye 
looked to the armor in the House of the Forest, and ye saw 
that the breaches in the City of David were many." Verse '^* 
continues, " But ye looked not to Him who prepared all this, 
and Him who fashioned it long ago ye did not regard," 
These two sentences seem to belong together, and the 
description of the repairing of the wall and of the oon- 
Btruction of the new pool that comes between looks like the 
iuterpolation of a learned scribe. I am not quite sure that 
this argument is valid. These items are not irrelevant to 
Isaiah's thought that the nation has depended upon worldly 
helps rather than upon Yahweh, and the contrast ** ye looked 
to the armor, but ye looked not to Yahweh," could easily be 
carried over the shoil, intervening clauses* Moreover* these 
clauses are in poetic parallelism, and show the alternation of 
parallels that is favored by Isaiah (cf. Is. 7**"*'^). The lan- 
guage also is archaic and poetic. It is possible, therefore, 
that these words are an original part of the prophecy* How- 
ever, even if they are an iuterpolation, this does not affect 
their vdlne aa archteological evidence. The scribe who added 
the statement, " Ye held back the water of the old pool, and 
ye numbered the houses of Jerusalem^ and ye brake down 
the houses to fortify the wall, and ye made a reservoir 
between the two walls for the water of the old pool," must 
have had access to historical sources for the reign of Heze- 
kiah independent of our books of Kings or Chronicles, which 
contain no Buch statements as these* There is no reason, 
accordingly, to doubt the correctness of this information. 
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even If it be not an integral part of the prophecy of laaiah. 
This passage indicates that the expression " between the two 
walls ** could be used as early as tiie reign of Hezekiah, that 
is, that the wall inclosing the western hiU existed us early 
as hia time. The expression "between the two walla" is 
never used before the reign of He^ekiahf and this fact leads 
to the conjecture that " the other wall,'' whicK Hezekiah is 
reported to liave built, was the loop around the southern 
end of the western hill. In 2 Chr. 32** we read: "And he 
took courage and bnilt tip all the wall that was broken 
down, and raised it up to the towers^ and the other wall 
without" (or "another wall without"). This passage is not 
found in the book of Kings» but it does not show the pecul- 
iarities of the Chronicler, and must have been derived by 
him from an ancient eourcB* It is confirmed by Is, 22^^ 
"And ye numbered the houses of Jerusalem, and ye brake 
down the houses to fortify the wall." It was the building 
of this southernmost line of wall that first made the descrip- 
tion "between the two walls " possible for the region round 
about Siloam. If these arguments be valid, then Josepbus'a 
southern wall was as old as the time of Hezekiah, The 
inner line of wall on the south, which Bliss discovered, en- 
circling the upper portion of the western hill, must then be 
the line of Solomon and the other kings who preceded 
Hezekiah. 
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Ethnological Parallels to Exodus iv, 24^26 



HENRY PRESERVED BMITH 



THIS little paragraph Ex, 4^^ has been a puzzle to tho 
expositors, older and more recent. It narrates that 
Moses was on hia way from Midian back to Egypt ; " And it 
came to pass on the way, at the camping-place, that Yahweh 
encountered him and sought to kill him* Then Zipporah 
took a sharp £int a^d cut off the foreakin of her son and 
touched hia feet, and said . - . Then he refrained from 
him*" What Zipporah said will occupy our attention later. 
For the present it ia sufficient to note that according to the 
main stream of the narrative just quoted, the author desires 
to teach the efficacy of the blood of circumcision as a remedy 
(or, more exactly, a charm) against disease* When one is 
suddenly threatened with death, this blood saves his life. 

The words used to describe the application of the blood 
to the patient are V^a'lb yjTII, The modern commentators 
see in yhri^ a euphemism, as though with the amputated 
n^^y Zipporah touched the corresponding part of Moses* 
person. On the basis of this interpretation they assume that 
the wrath of Yahweh was aroused by the fact of Moses* 
nnDircumcisiont and argue that the circumcision of the son 
was a substitute for that of the father. But this ia to read 
something into the text. The words *^his feet" are per- 
fectly intelligible in their ordinary sense, and the passages 
cited to sustain the theory that they are euphemistic cannot 
be called convincing. The verb before us is 5|ri3. The 
pointing shows that it ie parallel to DTlSirn of Ex. 12^. In 
this latter passage it is used of sprinkling or smearing the 
blood of the paasover lamb on the doorposts of the bouse. 
The two narratives seem to be froni the aame hand, and we 
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can hardly be wrong ia supposing that the author (J in both 
cases) thought of the two actions as strictly paralleh Aa 
in the one ca.se the Sons of Israel were threatened with death 
and were delivered by the blood of the passover lamb streaked 
on the door, so in the other cose, Moses, when threatened 
with death, was delivered by the blood of hia child rubbed 
on his feet* 

It is evident that we have here a view of circumcision 
which differs markedly from the one which has passed into 
tradition* The directions of P in Gen. IT say nothing of the 
disposal of the blood sfied in tlie operation. The author 
there emphasizes the rite as a sign of the covenant, the mark 
in the flesh which showed membership in the people of 
Yahweh. In the passage before ub this view does not appear,, 
and the blood is the most important thing. It would scarcely 
be fair to say that the operation is in the writer's mind only 
a means for procuring the blood, for the blood owes its eiB- 
cacy to the fact that it is shed in a religious rite, 13ut in 
the religious rite the disposal of the blood is a matter of 
prime importance, — so much we are authorized to say. 
This ia a more primitive view than the one held by P, and 
the passage makes upon us the impression of great antiquity 
both in this respect and in the matter of the stone knife, 
which appears only here and in the primitive rite of Josh, 5. 
Aa illustrating the view of circumcision present iu the 
Hebrew writer's mind, I venture to adduce some ethnological 
parallels which have never* so far as I know, been brought 
into connection with the Biblical passage. They are from 
the two works of Spencer and Gillen, entitled T}ie Native 
Trihe» ^f Central Australia, 1809, and The Northern Tribes 
of Central Amtralia, 1004. 
I It is well known that the tribes whose customs are de- 

^H scribed in these works all practise circumcision. "After the 
^^ operation the foreskin is handed to the boy's okilla (elder 
I brother or son of his father's elder brother), who also takes 

I charge of the blood from the wound, which has been collected 

I in a shield. He greases the piece of skin and gives it to the 

I younger brother of the boy and tells him to swallow it, the 

m. _ 
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idea being at the present day that it will strengthen him and 
make hlai grow tail and strong. The blood is taken by the 
okilia to his camp, where he hands it over to his unawa or 
wif6| and she then ruba the blood over the breasts and fore- 
heads of women who are eJder sistera of the boy's mother or 
lof himself* These women must not on any account touch 
Tthe blood themselves, and, after rubbing' it on, the woman 
iftdda a coat of red ochre. The mother of the boy ia never 
Allowed to see the blood. Amongst some groups of western 
Aruuta the foreskin is presented to the sister of the newly 
circumcised youth, who amears it with red ochre and wears 
it HU&pended from her neck'* (iVafiVe Tribes, p. 250 f.). In 
another tribe (we are told) the blood and foreskin are taken 
aa before by the okUia, and buried in a hole in the ground. 
Small atones are laid in the hole, after wliich the sand is filled 
in and a small stick ^ — perhaps six inches long — is laid over 
the place. Thia stick is called uUka^ and neither the boy 
who has been operated upon nor any woman may go near it 
(p, 268). After a young woman has undergone the opera- 
tion which corresponds to ciroumeiaion, the blood is emeared 
over the bodies of her female relatives^ who also drink some 
of it. When a man is very ill, blood drawn from a woman 
may be given him as medicine or rubbed over his body^ and 
a woman may be treated in the same way with man*s blood. 
The point of interest is that blood so used is drawn from the 
organs which have been operated upon by one of the rites of 
initiation (.p. 463 f.). 

From the work entitled Northern Trtbei we have the fol- 
lowing : " In the Urabunna tribe the stone knife used in the 
operation is made ready by the boy's maternal uncle and by 
his elder brother. After the operation the knife and the fore- 
skin are handed to the elder brother who provided the knife, 
and he goes around and with the foreskin touches the ato-mach 
of every man who stands in the same degree of relationship 
to the boy. This is then buried *' (p. 334). " Similarly, in 
the rite of snbincision, which is common to all these tribes, 
the young man who is operated on touches the head of his 
father with a little of the blood from himself" (p. 361), In 
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WOOther case, after subincieion, the boy wbo bad been oper- 
ated upon was lifted up over two men who stood in the rela- 
tionship of brothers to bis destined wife, and tlie blood from 
the wound was allowed to drip on their backs. This we are 
told established a special friendly relation between Lim and 
them. At the same time and place some of the blood waa a^s 
usual '* placed in a paper bark dish and, together with the 
spears and boomerangs, handed over by the father to one of 
the boy's tjakaka (mother's elder brothers), whom he told to 
go and bury the blood in the bank of a water-hole where the 
lilies grew. The foreskin, tied up in bark, was at first taken 
possession of by the tjakaka man, who subsequently handed 
it over to his son, telling him to send it on to a tribal father 
of the boy living in a distant group. TJiia man finally 
brought it back to the boy's father with a present of spears, 
and it was then handed once more to the tjakaka man who, 
after cutting it in pieces, buried tlie remains in the ground 
by the side of a water-hole "' (p. 372). It may he remarked 
that the bulbs of the water-lilies are eaten by the natives, 
and the burial of the foreskin at the place where they grow 
is supposed to insure an abundant crop. 

I may add the following : '* The drawing and drinking of 
blood on certain special occasions is associated with the idea 
that those who take part in the ceremony are thereby bound 
together in friendship, and are obliged to assist one another. 
At the same time it makes treachery impossible. As de- 
scribed in connection with the avenging expedition of the 
Arunta tribe, the men taking part in this [expedition] 
assembled together, and, after each one had been touched 
with the girdle made from the hair of the man whose death 
they were going out to avenge, they drew blood from their 
urethras and sprinkled it over each other *' (p. 598, with 
which compare the statement at the bottom of p, 560). In 
these tribes, as in the cases cited above, special care is taken 
of the blood drawn by circumcision. The only difference is 
that, in the tribes now in view, the boy*a mother drinks some 
of it. Here also we read of one locality where it is buried 
by the aide of a water-hole — in this case by the boy's 
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mother. Here also we find the practice of giving a sick man 
or woman blood to drink, and of rubbing blood on the body 
(p. 599 f.). 

Among all these cases only one can be called strictly par- 
allel to the one in Exodus. Tliia ia the one in wliich the 
foreskin was made to touch the stomachs of a definite group 
of men. But I think it clear that the theory at the ba^is of 
the whole group of observances is the same, and that it illus- 
trates the thought of the Biblical author. This theory ia that 
the blood of circumciijion is a powerful charm. The ampu- 
tated skin ia also a powerful charm, and, in case the actual 
rito Cttiinot be performed, blood obtained from the place 
of circumcision ia equally efficacious. All the Australian 
instances show this to be the view, and it is the only view 
which will account for the passage before us. If now we 
seek for a further explanation* in other words if we ask 
ourselves how this efficacy came to be attributed to the blood 
of circumcision, we are reminded again of the blood of the 
passover. That defended the laraelites from death because 
it was the blood of an animal consecrated to Yahweh as a 
sacrifice. The dedication of the animal made it partake of 
divinity to such an extent that the deatroyiug angel or even 
Yahweh himself could not attack those protected by it. 

If the parallel holds, we may justly argue that the blood 
of circumcision has its magic power because it is the blood 
of a consecrated person, and that the rite of circumcision is 
thought of as an act of dedication- But we are not yet at 
the moat primitive conception. The passover victim, when 
consecrated^ is put to death. The tradition whicli brings 
the passover feast into connection with the slaying of the 
first-born intimates, not obscurely, that the original rite was 
the couiiecration and consequent sacrifice of the first-born 
son. The acceptance of an minimal as a substitute was a 
modification of the original rite. May we not argue that 
circumcision is another modification of the original rite 7 
In the cuee narrated of Moses, it was actually the first-bora 
son whose blood saved his father from death. If we are to 
speculate at all on the reason for the anger of Yahweh, the 
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roost plausible hypothesis seems to be that Moses had delayed 
to sacritice his 8oti, and that Zipporah saw that the blood of 
the boy would be accepted, though hia life was spared. If 
that were the lesson of the passage in its origiual conneotioD, 
we can account for the fragmentary form in which it has 
come down to ua* The editor would be reluctant to pre- 
serve so primitive a trait* Circunicision is in fact supposed 
by some scholars to be a substitute for human sacrifice. 

Confining ourselves to the more obvious teaching of the 
passage, which we have seen to be the efficacy of circum- 
cision blood, it may be interesting to notice that even in late 
tradition the blood bus not become a matter of indifference. 
Rosenau, in his recent book on Jewish Oeremoiiial Inatitu- 
ti<mi^ says, " If a circumcision has for some cause or other 
been performed at night, blood, known as the blood of the 
covenant, must be drawn from the male organ of the child 
during the following day." And again, "A child born with* 
out a foreskin has simply the drop of blood constituting the 
blood of the covenant taken from him by incision." This 
requirement of blood to be shed seems to be a survival of the 
primitive view, though the blood is no longer applied to the 
persons present. 

Up to this point we have had no difficulty with our text. 
Fragmentary as it is, it is perfectly clear, and the author's 
main interest is plain. The substitution of "the angel of 
Yahweh " or simply "an angel*' for Yahweh himself in some 
of the versions is plainly secondary 5 aside from this there is 
nothing that calls for remark. It is different when we come 
to the part of the narrative heretofore ignored, verses ®* 
and ". These are usually rendered : "A bridegroom of blood 
art thou to me. Then He refrained from him. So she said : 
A bridegroom of blood for circumcisions.'* To see how inap- 
posite these words are, we must put ourselves in the position 
of the original writer. The incident which he narrates from 
tradition was of importance to him not so much because he 
found it in the life of Moses, as because it hod some connec- 
tion with the customs and usages of hia own time. In the 
real sequence of events the usage was first, the narrative 
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which justified it was secondary. At the time when the tra- 
dition arose it was already an established custom to rub the 
blood from a young man or from a child Just circumcised^ or 
to rub the amputated piece of skin, on the men of the elan. 
Tradition supposed this to have arisen because at one time 
Mosea was very ill and was saved by the circumcision blood 
of his first-born son. The sequel of the story should, there- 
fore, be something like this: ^' Therefore, to the present day, 
when a child ia circumcised, the foreskin ls rubbed on the 
feet of each man of the family." And I believe that some- 
thing like this was the original ending of the paragraph. 

The present ending is unintelligible, first, because it makes 
Zipporah use twice the phrase D*ai fPH. Conceding that 
she might have used it once, we are yet wholly at a loss to 
account for the repetition. To give a reason for present 
usage (which we have seen to be the author^s purpose), tho 
second phrase should be put in the mouth of the people* 
What we expect, but do not find, is some phrase which the 
people still use on the occasion of circumcision. But this is 
only the beginning of our difficulty. The phrase Q'tt^ Jfn 
is likely to mislead us, as it has misled the older expositors, 
if we translate it 'a bridegroom of blood.' To us the most 
natural understanding of the words is the one given by 
Ewald ; " She threw the foreskin at the feet of her husband, 
and reproached him with being a blood-bridegroom, that is, 
a man whom she received in marriage under the cruel neces- 
sity of shedding her child's blood unless she were willing to 
lose him/' But the word fPlH does not primarily mean a 
bridegroom. It means a relation by marriage, whether son- 
in-law, brother-in-law, or cousin-in-law. It is indeed used 
of a bridegroom in passages which correlate groom and bride, 
psssages where we might also a^y son-in-law and datiffhter-in- 
law. In the case before us, it would be inappropriate to call 
Zipporah a bride, and it is equally so to speak of Moses as 
her bridegroom ; for there is no reason why she should think 
of Iiim 5S her newly wedded husband. What must have 
filled her thought (as the incident was conceived by the 
narrator) was the efficacy of the circumcision blood, and 
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what ebe said must have heen intended to encourage her 
husband by reminding hitii of ihis elBcacy, ur else to cull the 
attention nf the threatening God to what she was doing. 
A D''&"l jnn is one who han been brought into covenant rela- 
tions with the clan, und, therefore, with the ekn-god, a 
m2 p in later Jewish u^age* It is clear that it would 
have been perfectly approjiriate for Zipporah to say to 
Mosea: *^ Thou ait in covenuut with this hostile Yahweh^ 
and therefore canst not die at his hand/* It would liave 
been equally appropriate for her to say to Yahweb; ''This 
is a man in covenant relations with thee, and therefore safe 
from thy wrath," If we allow D'Ol jrin lo stand, we mubt 
change the rest of the sentence ('7 TJDH) and read either 

1^ nriH D^Di |nn, or ^h kp d^di jm* 

1 am aware of the precurrioua nature of conjectural emen- 
dation. It may be well to notice therefore that the earliest 
interpreters of the passage felt it necessary to get from it 
tiome such meaning as I have indicated. The Greek version 
renders, with no substantial variation in the manuscripts, 
€CT7j TO alfia ttj^ w^ptTOfiij^ Tou iratBhv fiov^ and this is con- 
finned by tlio Ukl Latin which haa: Stetlt sanguis cii'Ciim- 
eiaionu iTi/antis foei. The verb itrrtf (^stetit) is dMcult to 
account for. Whether it has been corrupted from an origi- 
nal ^<rri^ or whether, as the lexicons intimate, ZtrTijt^ may on 
occasion be practically equivalent to eipLt, I wiU not attempt 
to decide. But the translators understood the passage to 
contain Zipporah'a warning to the hostile power, as though 
slie had said ; " Here is the moat potent of all charms to 
ward off thine attack — the bluod of circumcision," Those 
copies which have vs.^ (it is omitted by homoeoteleuton from 
B) have a similar understanding for that verse, rendering its 
*^ Then he released him because she said : It is the blood of 
circumcision of the child.*' 

Onkelos shows a similar apprehension of the passage: 
"By tbiH circumcision blood is the Wnn given to us. . . . 
Therefore she said; Had it not been for this cii'enmeiaiou 
blood the WriH would have been condemned to die ( vlTH 
■nisp K3nn Trrnx jnn KnSnDl KCn)." The so-called Jem- 
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ealem Targum, ■which paraphrases rather than translates, also 
takes paiiiH to show that the cliief point in the nftrrtvtive is 
the expiation for guilt wrought by the Wood. It is not 
prohjihlo that the Targuins had access to any different text 
from tlie one now in our hands. They are of importance as 
showing how the translators were compelled to find in the 
passage wiiat I have tried to fihow must have heen there 
originally. Whether the Greek translators had a different 
text before them is not easy to say, and I am not prepared 
to rciitore euch a text. The orig'inal intent of the passage 
haa been sufficiently indicated. 

One question still remains. Is the passage designed to 
give the origin of circumcision in Israel? This view is now 
generally lield, if we may judge by the most recent com- 
mentaries, the best and, so far a^ I know, the earliest state- 
ment of it being that of Wellhausen, which I may quote in 
full. S^K'aking of the difference between the method of P, 
who delines the obligations of Israel in the form of statute- 
law, and that of J, who deduces these obligations from some 
erent of past times, he says : " Yahweh does not command 
that the sinew of the thigh shall not be eaten ; he wrestles 
with Israel and dislocates his thigh, and, for this reason, the 
sinew must not be eat'en. How it came about tJiat the 
young boys are circumcised in Israel is related thus [her© 
follows our text in its accepted meaning]. Zipporah circum- 
cises her son instead of her liusbandi and so frees the latter 
from the wrath of Yahweh, under which he has fallen because 
he is in reality no blood- bridegroom, that iS| because he has 
not been circumcised before his marriage. In other words, 
the circnmciaion of young boys is here historically explained 
as a milder substitute for the circumcision of young men 
before marriage" (^Proleff&mena^^ p. 354 f.). 

With reference to the alleged parallel in the sinew that 
shrank it must be recognized at once that the Biblical author 
hits left no doubt in our minds. He says in so many words, 
Gen. 32^, that the custom arose on account of the specific 
incident which he has narrated. In the case before ua there 
is no such specific declaration. We are left to discover the 
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lesson of the incident for ourselves. Being thus left, all we 
discover ia what has already been pointed out — the value of 
circumci&ion-blood in danger or Bickness, and the custom of 
streaking such blood on the men of the clan. That it 13 
legitimate, when such an exigency as severe sickness arises, 
to circumcise a child without waiting for any fixed date in 
its life, would also be a fair deduction from the passage. 
But that the passage is intended to teacli the introduction of 
the rite into Israel does not seem probable- It may be that 
the author thought of Blosea as uncircumcised, though this 
seems hardly likely, and it is not a necessary inference from 
this passage. 

To the latest times of Israera existence it was clear that 
circumcision was the sign of the covenant between Yahweh 
and the people. We now see that in the earlier period this 
thought was expressed in the significant action of streaking 
the blood of the newly circumcised youth or boy on the men 
of the clan, or on as many of them as happened to be present* 
The use of blood in covenant ceremonies is too common to 
excite remark. Hut we are tempted to push the inquiry one 
step farther back; Avhy should circumcision be the mode of 
obtaining the covenant blood? Some light is thrown upon 
this custom by the Australian customs which suggested this 
paper. As we already know from other sources, mutilations 
of the body are often imitative. For example, among some 
of the Australian tribes, at initiation, a series of cuts is 
made on each side of the spine of the novice. Theae are 
from four to eight in number on each Me of the epine, and 
are completed by one at the nape of the neck. The scars 
which are left by these wounds enable a man who has been 
through the ceremony to be distinguished at a glance. 
"The cuts, according to tradition, are supposed to represent 
the marks on the hack of the bell-bird, and they are made in 
commemoration of the time in the Alcheringa (the mythi- 
cal age of the world before the present system of things 
came into being) when the bell-bird was instrumental in 
causing the death of a great hawk-ancestor who used to kill 
and eat the natives *' (^Northern Trihea^ p. 336). Similarly, 
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the knocking out of the front teeth practised by some of the 
tribes is known to be imitative, A myth recounts tliat in 
the Alcheringa the snakes thus kncviked their teeth out. 
And the point of interest here is that we find a similar myth 
with reference to eircumciaion, "Two Parenthie lizards, 
who were elder and younger brothers, came away from thd 
south into the country of the Utmajera., and finding^ there 
some men and women whom an old crow had transformed 
out of Iminintera (that is, Imperfectly formed men and 
women), they operated on the men» both circumcising and 
subincising them- When all was over they said to the men ; 
Do not suy jmything to the women about what has been done 
to yoUi because it is churinga (sacred) and must not be 
known by women, and they will think you arose just as you 
are. Tlie meu promised to do just as they were told, and, 
looking at tliemselves, said that they were lik& the Paren* 
(AiVfi" (^Northern Tribei, p. 495). 

In all these ctises the rites of mutilation are explained by 
the desire to imitate the appearance of animals. But this 
desire is explicable only by the eystera which we call " totem* 
ism." Totemiatic societies (all the Australian tribes belong 
in this category) recognize the kinship of men, animals, and 
gods. To make the relationship real, the human members 
of the organization make themselves (eapecialiy on solemn 
occasions) as nearly like their animal brothers in l>ehavior 
and appearance as they can. Moreover^ they cement the re- 
lationship by various blood-rites. The rite of ctrcumcisioti 
answered a double purpose ; it made the men like some 
totem animal, and it furnished the blood by which the cove- 
nant was sealed. This does not invalidate what was said 
above about circumcision being a modification of an original 
human sacrifice, for in totemistic rites the sacrificial victim 
must be made like the totem animal, and the blood most effi- 
cacious for cementing the unity of the clan is the blood of a 
sacrificial victim. From the particular totem clan which 
originated it, this rite easily spread to others because of its 
connection with the sexual life. 
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The Judgment of Foreign Peoples in 
Amos i. 3-ii, 3 



CRAWFORD H. TOY 



THE attitude of a Hebrew prophet toward foreign nationa 
appears to be determined, as a general rule, by the at- 
titude of such nations toward the prophet's people; it is 
friendliness for friendlinesst hostility for hostility. This is 
manifestly the case in la. 7, 17^"* (Ephraira and Syria)^ 10, 31 
(Aasyria), Nahum (Nineveh), Zeph. 2 (Philiatia, Moab, 
Ammoii, Assyria), Jer, 46 (Egypt), 49 (Ammon^ Moab), 
Ezek, 25 (Amnion, Moab, Edoni, Philiatia), 26-28 (Tyre, 
Sidon), 29-32 (Egypt), 35 (Edora), Obadiah (Edom), 
la, 13,14, 21110, 43, 47 (Babylonia). 45 (Cyrus), Jer, 50, 51 
(Babylonia), Zech. 2^'*^ (Babylonia), 1"* (unfriendly nations)* 
Mai, 1^-* (Edom), Zech* 9»-8 (Syria, Tyre, Philistia). In 
other cases the historical relations of the peoples and the 
tone of the prophetic passage are uncertain ; so in Is. 14^*^ 
(Philistia), 15, 16 (Moab), 18 (Ethiopia), Sliii' (Dumah, 
Arabia), 23 (Tyre), Jer. 25'^^^ (all nations except the Baby- 
lonians). In none of these cases ia the prophet's denunciation 
or applause dependent on the moral character of the nation 
in question. The sudden change of front ia the seventh 
and sixth centuries ia sigmficant, Nebuchadrezzar is re- 
g'arded by Jeremiah and Ezeklel as an invincible monarch 
and as Yahweh'a instrument for the purging of Israel, and 
they are friendly to Babylon ; but when Cyrus approaches 
and there is hope that captive Israel will return to its own 
land in peace, the prophet of that time gives vent to fierce 
exultation over the imminent downfall of Chaldea. The 
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neceasary inference from all these facts is that* while the 
iDtranatioDAl moral code of the prophets w&a good, their 
judgment of foreign nations waa in these cases morally low, 
and that Yahweh^ as they thus describe his conduct, was not 
just. 

It is held by many recent expositors, however, that the 
denunciation of foreign peoples in Amos is hajsed on purely 
moral grounds — that the atrocities mentioned are condemned 
not because they were inflicted on Israel but because they 
were sins against humanity. This is by no means clear. 
They all refer to deeds committed in war, and in ancient 
Semitic warfare cruelty wa» the universal rule. In this re- 
gard the Israelites did not differ from their neighbors. Ac- 
cording to the record Saul by SamneVs direction (1 Sam. 15) 
put the AmaleUitea to the sword, men* women and children ; 
/ehu (2 K. 9, 10) idew all the males of Ahab^s family, and 
Jezebel, and a temple-full of Baal-worshipera ; Menahera 
(2 K> 15^*^) did in Tiphsah just what is charged in Amos 
against Ammon i and wholesale slaughter is enjoined in 
Deut. 13** 25>», and is promised by Yahweh in Deut, 3241- <2; 
and while these prescriptions in Deuteronomy were never 
carried out, their spirit is the same as if they had been 
carried out. Only in one passage (Hos. 1"*) is there any 
condemnation of such procedures on the part of Israelites, 
and in this passage the ground of condemnation seems to be 
not the cruelty of the act but the religious apostasy of the 
house of Jehu. In fact this strenuous way of conducting 
war was not regarded as wrong. When Elisha (2 K. 8""**) 
weeps over HazaeFs future deeds, it is not at their cruelty, 
but for the reason that Israel will bo the sufferer ; Hazael 
thinks it a '^ great thing" that is promised him, and Eli&ha 
was doubtless of the same opinion. 

Devastation of territory and slaughter of the inhabitants 
are the things charged against Damascus, Edom and Ammon 
in Amos; they might also be charged against Israel, and 
there is no good reason to suppose that in such a case Israelite 
moralists would condemn them. However, a diijtinction is 
made in Deut* 20i^-i*; the men are to be killed, but the 
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women taken as slaves. This rule is a hundred or more 
jeara later than Amos. It is poasible, however, that he an- 
ticipated it, and that in the indictment of Ammon he laya 
the Btresa on the treatment of women ; but compariijon with 
2 K- 8**-'^ and the expression in Amos 1*^ '*that they might 
enlarge tlieir border " make it probable that he is thinking 
merely of the slaughter aa intended to get control of Israel- 
itieh territory* 

The charge against the Philistines and Tyre is selling cap- 
tives into slavery. This also was permitted by the laws of 
war of the time, and was probably practiced' by the Israel- 
ites; the special prohibition of the sale of Israelite stave 
■wives to foreigners (Ex. 21*) and of foreign slave wives 
(Deut, 21") makes it probable that other slaves might be 
sold. There is no evidence that the Israelites engaged in 
wholesale slave-trading as the Phcenicians and Philistines 
Are said to have done ; but the right of such trading ia 
recognized in the Torah, and is not called in question any- 
where in the Old Testament- It is not said whether the 
captives sold by the Philistines and Tyre were Isiraelites or 
others, nor is the precise nature of the "covenant of brothers" 
violated by Tyre sUited, and therefore the interpretation of 
the paragraphs devoted to those two countries is doubtful. 
The obscure phrase nO*?tt? ^^^b^ seems to refer to the carry- 
ing off of all the people of Bome community ; but our his- 
torical records give no information on this point, and we can 
only surmise from the context that the reference is to some 
Israelite city or region, 

Aa to the offence of Moab (2^) it is impossible to say* 
from the Masoretic text, what its precise nature was. The 
text of vss, ^- is in disorder,^ and the historical reference* if 
there be one, is not known. The paragraph, on its face, 
alludes to a ritual crime, some insult to a dead king of 
Edom» If this be connected with the campaign of 2 K. 3^ 
it is to be noted that Edom was then the ally of Israel, and 

1 In 2^ I sngge^ the omisaion of the trorda ndt and SKIfi so as to bring 
the expressSon into accord with that ia 1" ; -(CO may be gloea And flbl 
erroiieoiiB sQribjil repetitioDi froui tbe preceding word. 
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insult to the one was insult to the other. In any case no 
strictly moral consideration ia involved* 

It appears from this review that it cannot be said that the 
judgment of foreign peoples in Araos rises above the narrow 
national point of view. How much of this introductory de- 
Duneiatory section is from the hand of the prophet Amoa it 
ia not easy to determine. The paragraphs on Tyre and Edom 
(and that on Judnh) are pretty certainly of later DrigiB, 
That the book begins with a string of denunciationB is a 
surprising fact. The only other example of euch a prologue 
(omitting the monographs of Nahum and Obadiiih) ia 
Zech. 9'"^, in which the countries mentioned are Syria, Tyre 
(and Sidon) and Pbilistia; the coincidence is noteworthy, 
though not decisive for the date of the Araos passage. For 
the purpose of this note the dates are of secondary importance. 
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The Dating of their Manuscripts by the 
Samaritans 



EICHARD GOTXHErL 

COLUXBIA UXIVeSSlTT 



THE immediate occasion of thia paper waa the offer to 
sell in New York a fine manuscript of the Samaritan 
Hebrew test of the Pentateuch, The codex, two pages of 
which are here photographed, is indeed a superb piece of 
calligraphy, and its parchment generally excellent, though 
of varying quality and thickuesa. It contains 265 leaves. 
Added interest in thia manuscript has been aroused by the 
report that it is the oldest dated Hebrew codex in existence, 
its date being quite circumstantially given as 116 a,h. 
(= 734 A.c). It has been further aaaerted that the caliph 
Marwan is mentioned in the cryptogram. By means of 
photographic reproductions of certain pages, the manuscript 
has been offered for sale in various places^ with a price 
attached to it quite in keeping with its supposed date. 
I understand that at one time this had reached the dizzy 
height of 1100,000, but lately it has fallen to $S5.000. 
A speculative trust is said to have been formed in Beirut to 
hold and eventually to sell the manuscript, which will prob- 
ably remain a holding trust for some time to come. 

Though the age assigned to the manuscript has been de- 
clared authentic by a number of scholars — among them 
Dr. B. Moritz, Keeper of the Khedivial Library in Cairo ^ — 
the statements made concerning it could hardly contain 
more errors than they do. Even if the reading of the date 
were correct, the inference drawn would yet be erroneoua: 
the St. Petersburg codex No. 4 is dated 99 A.H, (= 717 ax.), 
and codex Watson II is dated tS a.h. (= 655 A.c). But, 
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in the first place, tliere is no meDtion of a caliph Marwan in 
the cryptogranituie colophon* I can only suppose that the 
word jKHlt (plural of nmmR "law*') ^ has been mistaken 
for a proper name auU connected with that of the caliph. 
Moreover, the date 734 a.c. would conflict either with the 
burial day of Marwun I, which was some time in the year 
685, or with the birthday of IVIarwfi.ii II, which was some 
time in the year 744, Furthermore, the date itself has 
been wrongly conntrued. I find that one of the photo- 
graphs came into the hands of Mr. A, Cowley, the learned 
Bub-librarian of tlie Bodleian; and that he very justly ques- 
tioned the construction placed upon the ta'Akh? For this 
tdrikh ia cryptogmmmic in its arrangement only, and not at 
all hi its real sense. Upon its face the codex does indeed 
look old ; and from what 1 have seen of similar synagogue 
codices in Cairo, Alexandria, Jerusalem, and Rome, I should 
have aiisigned to it quite a respectahle age. This the Samari- 
tans thenisseWes seem to have done ; and either in Nfiblus, or 
in Gaza, or in Damascus, or in Egypt (wherever it may 
have tarried), it must have been the object of much venera- 
tion. At two places this veneration has spoilt the beauty of 
the text. Lev. iV^ DDHS^l D^JH Sk IT a^ DIDK KUI and 
Num. 6** (the D^^HD rO"l3) are much blurred and blotched, 
aa if from an excess of kiaaing. The manuscript must have 
been open at these pagea, in order that the worshipper might 
come into physical contact with the promised bleBsings,* 

» njnmK. W.im-^M, nninnw or even nn« (Harknvy, Caffl?op der he- 
hriischf'n ami s:itinantnni9chfin Hanilschn'/ten * . * "i St. Peter/ihwijt ii. 
p, 49) 15 elie Syriac Jfi^oJ the Talniuclic «.-i"*iiK or wniK. Tlie plural 
occura iu Lhe following forma : jKHM, pKHK^ pnM, |i«ni«, jlKniM, 
pvilK^ n*ii», ;>tnnnw (Harka?y, ibid. p. 40; ^^iJ, xiv. 31). In place of 
this Aramaic form, vre fiometimeB find the Hebrew ntffllpn niTjin or miil 
simply. 

* See jgn, iri, p. 433 ; Fale^lne ErphrtUion Fund, Qutirteriy StaU- 
inent, 1004, p. 31X1. 

' This is n pracllce cominnn to Karaite And Rabbanlta Jew3 in tbe Orient. 
Nearly every ajnagogae haa, in addltinn to JLa scrollgr ono or more copies of 
the Bible or some of lea parw in book form (called rnii> "lAS or _L3) 

wbich were, and still An^ regarded with Buptrstitiona veneration. They are 
kissed and stroked ; but only lalcen out on tha festival of Simkat Torah. 




Fig. 1. — A Page coHTAtKma a PrtHTioi? of Kxodca xx 
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Wliether the efiicacy of this act depended upon the age of 
tlie pHrcbineut a-nd uf iU writing", I do not know. The 
luauuijeript is uow^ tn} laiiger iu the handd of such an can be 
benefited by it, and we need have no hesitancy iu revealing the 
fact thiit it is some 785 years younger than hus been auppoaed. 
It niutit nut be forgotten that the Samaritans, having so 
few connections outside of their own small eommunities, 
■were even more engulfed in the Arab invasion tban were the 
Jews. The impress of the new culture was seen at cl very 
early time both in their language and in their literature. 
Samaritan must very soon have become merely a religious 
and literary tongue — sooner even than Syriac did among 
the Aramaic-apeaking Christians of Palestine and Syria, 
If it ia true that a hundred yeara of Arab dominion 
robbed these of their ancient speech, what wonder that the 
proceaa succeeded even more quickly with the Samaritans. 
It is, therefore, no argument against the authenticity of 
Cod- Wataon II tbat the writer dates hia work according 
to the Mohammedan fashion;* though Damascua, in which 
place he lived, had fallen into Arab handa only twenty- 
three years previously* So far as I am aware, there are no 
Samaritan manuHcripta in which the date ia not according 
to the Mohammedan em.^ This era ia variously expressed 

SKTCtr^ na'^aoS, bxraur^ riDSaa^; or .simply S«rarrS; 

•,T'5^«i'Gr\ ^-np ^33 riDbcab, «n:n "33 rcb^t:hi and, in a 
few cases, ^m3 Q? HS't'CO^, 013 ''SrS, and once, with an addi- 

*SeeJAOS, xx. p. 173. 

• In other emimeraliionB, cff. the Maaorah (-^ee bolow), tte larger nutnbera 
Ufi placed first. In Hebrew and Arabic either mi^tlioii [nay b«i foUonved 
(Wright, Arabic Grammrtr, 3d ed,, I. p. £yi>, D). In the Htliograpbed copy of 
Exodus mentioned at tha end of thU artlclej the date according to tbe Exodua 
ia gipen In the Hebrew maiiDer TiiVf ■ 31 ■ 31 ■ Tt}W mK3 - n . njB? . O'sSk - 1, 

*Se6JAOS, II, p. 177. 

' De Sacy, Memoire aur l(t ver^iffn Arabe des thres de Moiie 4 Vvsage Jta 
Samaritains^ p. 4, 

^ JQIit liv. p. 28; Harkavy, Ix. p, U4^ and ibB Hebrew inscription at 
Sftblua, ZDMG, xiv. p. 02'i, lines 3 and 4. 



p\.2 



K. nja^S, Le. 7GX x.u. (JuynhoU, Chrotiicoa Sumari- 
n;.'. p.nWD.ni . yi.l.riJli?, f.e. 8l*4 a.h. (llarkavy, 



tanvm, p. Ift) ; DIJ 

u, p, 7o) ; ^^J - oj' - njVrjbS . nisto . njrj^> - n . iue^i, i.e. 808 a.m. ; . ny^2 

Dl«J'Oi?.nj4aDS-M*la.n3affl'KD*;Q&y5.Q*:t!', i.e.a72A.H. (DeSacy, i,c.p,l7). 



^ ^ 
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tional word D13 W5 nsSooS.w What the word actually 
means we do not know. The root does not occur m Biblical 
nnd Talmudic Hebrew, in Aramaic or in Syrlac. If it does 
not contain some mystic genaatriii, it may he connected with 
the Arabic ^J^j to boTe^ to throw on the ffround^ to calvjmii- 
ate^ to instUt; though it seema aluio&t impoasible that the 
Samaritans would use so openly an ^* insulting" terra in ref- 
erence to their over-lords. But the Mohammedan era is 
found even where addition?*! and confirmatory dates are 
atUched, e.g, " ISi33 SkT*?^ n^ltsS, or according to the sup- 
posed date of the Exodus oi* the Creation,^ The months 
given are also invariably the Mohauimedau ones. Only in 
most isolated cases is the Jewish Hebrew mttliod used, as in 
a Passover hymn **^TJ T'5S ^HHK DDDf n)U, where the 
whole date is incomprehensible, or in the jumbled Hebrew of 
the modern Samaritans in their letter to Professor Kautzsch 
a few years ago: ^^Di Ctt^Cm Tm (I)niKtt THK. 
Usually the formula is as follows : 

HJc riTKtt jan U'Vxjy im nrr (i) 

This might also be written : 
ot again : 

na^T rmo ■ n • 71 - k ■ nsu (3) 

or, lastly, making use of the Hebrew p for the hundreds ; 

ns^y-p-n-n-K-rap (4) 



* I do not anderslamd this, In Jewish wn'tingB Eaac = Roioe s Ctifi«- 
tianlty, It ]a qQlte evident that Hoch c«iT]Dt be iu meaniDg bere. 

n HBrksvj-. U. p. 18. 

1* P>iil< p. 08 ; Hebrnicai ii. p. 210. In a few mas, from Egypt, the Coptic, 
Persian, and Alexandrian datce are added {ZDMQ„ W. p. 604). 

» Hfidc-nbeim, Virrteijahrnthri/t, iii. -p. 302, 

w ZDPV, v\ih p. 150. Tlje »atne reniRrfc appUes to their method of d*t- 
In^ according to Hebrew style in ibetr letters to Job Lndoif - Pi\^V? ■ njl7 
nrjS;* . nnn:?? . n3J? . D'ipy> • nip^an . nmi - D^B^K (Mpiiftolae Samaritunum 
BichemUdrnm, Cliae, J688, pp, f*. IB}, or, Recording to Arabic faahion, in 
writing to Huntington 1 S Hiiii ^.-T /^}S ^^^ Oct JLuv (SchnurreT, 

Samarilanhrher BriffaechsiU p. 34, etc). I suspect tfaat HeideDlieliD, 
BihU 8am. U, 63, 16, containB a date wliioh I do not underataud. 
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According to scheme No. 4 I have found the following 
msa, : 



Bodleian cod. Pococke No. 5, 



p ■ n ' Dv » - naw, u. 721 = 1321 



■J 

■ p ■ T o ■ « ■ nawa, i.e. 



751 = 1350 

pm -rai:?, i\(?. 81o = 140t 

852 = 1448 



Harkavy» Cai., p. 88, * [ 

Ibid. p. 7i» p ■ m ' 3v 3 ' rur, t.^. 

Burberini Triglott (^Bihl. Sam. i. p. 96)> 

na^p ' pm ■ fiv « ■ roi^ra, i.e. 

Cod. BerUn Or, fol. 534, p - m ■ X ■ nu, t.e. 

Paria^ cod. Saraar, No, 5, p • Ifll ■ OV t, t.^* 



Harkavy, Cat, p. 71* 



p-DVSfi-l-nSH?, i.e. 



881 = 1476 
890 = 1485 
9GT = 1559 
997 = 1589 



Many of the Masoretic notes at the end of mas, are also 
written in this system (see below). 

We are now ready to take up the colophon in our manu- 
script* As is well known, such colophons are rarely to be 
found at the end of the manuscript ; in nearly every case 
they are woven out of some part of the text of the Biblical 
books — preferably of the first chapter of Deuteronomy. 
Out manuscript has them also at this place, and the final 
letter of each word so selected is characterized by a hori- 
zontal stroke underneath it. The colophon thus deciphered 
reads: 

■ "ana ■ p^ - n^ ■ p ■ nobtpo ■ p - r]Dr - p • ap5^ ■ ^3« 

■ nKnp*t - nTp"*! ■ nsoS - nntnp - nmniK . mn • nana ■ pm 

■ 13 ' tpt- ' TODHKi ' nan • hdiodi - nDinst - nnic^m - n«S^ 

• irmno • nsiio ■ nim ■ nnanwi - rhnp ■ ^igdi ■ Trrp^ • nsno 

- nono ■ na • ppr - n}^D'^H^ • rbr^p - ^^aD^ . m^pi ■ r\-pT\ti - -p 

- rrmna ■ "wai * no3i - nranKi - nsn - njitsDi • -Ti^pi 

■ TSiTH • na • au? ' Sj ' rfeiaia ■ nana . n^Diin • TmnDi 

• n:c^ • |Kir7«n ■ ns^ ■ w^na - pi • ^it? - na • nb * n^^^i 

• HRTo ■ iKn« • 1 ' iSq ■ «Mi - Swrttu?'' ■ msSiaaS • piD*ik 

• r\^h ' i^ba ' ^rStt' * nb ^ biu?Ki - nona ■ t^d - pn - n'^R*? 
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and may be translated : 

** T, Jacol), son of Joseph, son of Mashlamah/'^ son of 
Joseph of the Prie&ta of the Stone, have written this holy 
Torah for the aged and honored Reader and Pntyer-leader," 
the worthy scribe, the great Appointed One,^' the Archon^ 
Josephj the son of the aged and honored, The Appointed 
One of the Congregation, the Archon and doer of good, 
Methohiah» son of the aged and honored Appointed One of 
the Congregjition, the Archon Joseph, son of the aged and 
honored The Great Appointed One» and Archon Najmah 
of the Sons of Methohiah. And the aforementioned Metho- 

1* The iiaiiie occurs several times ; see Uio letter of Maahlamah ben Ab 
nOT in Heldenhehn's Vierteijahrschrijt, i. jx S8 ; Aztmah bar Mflshlaniah )ei a 
Samaritan chronicle of thepleventh century (^iht'd. p. S80); Abi liana Mash- 
lamali of the Benfi Sa^lana (? Juynboll, I.e. p. 10. who transcribes it Me^hnt- 
lamah. For n3«U0, cL HJUD JAOS,ii. p. ITU); Joaepli ben Mauh^Aoiali 
iu lieideDlielm, Sibl, Sam. i. p. $>5. 

» nw'ip, nw^", evidently referring to his office as official leader in prayer. 
Cp. Harkavy, I.e. pp. 74, 100: TV^p^, T^^y. Juyuboll, U, p. 20; De Sacy. 

he p. IPy. An Arabic Buperscnptlon renders this by ^Jca^I 15)^^' 
(JQI*., xiv. 31 ; BlDcb, Bit namaritaniKh-arabische Pinlalettchilberaetzunfff 
p. 31). 

" n3l?3D, often "[lOD or .n^np-llria (Harkavy, I.e. p. 1i). Juynboll 
(ic p. 1&) tiuiislfttes 'RabbL' So does De Sacy (I.e. p. 10); but also 
*foNifecraln$^ (p. 107), If it ifi & title, it may fitand in eome connection 
with ■ DDI . njnj, a designatioa noi used by the younger (Levitic) brauieh 
(cf. Snpn . 'JD . nSn . p^n JAOS, xi. p. irtJ>. it may, however, be 
nothing more tban an honoriAc appellation, as ^Vat3on hoLda (JAOSf zx. 
p. 17(J>. *Stay' or 'rillar' will tben be tli^ equivalent ot the Arabio 
aL^& in such names as ^ijjkjl J>L|£, KJajJf a1 ^ e_ An Arabic euper- 

Bcriplion giT« - nSnn - *]nD as axLi^Al iXL*** (Uloch, i.e. p. 31). G. Mar- 
goliouth makwont of tbte a propter naiue, ^'Sadak^bar Ejamuka^* 1 1 {ZDMG^ 
U. p. 604^. 

" njD"iK or . nSnp . pjlK (HarlEavy, J.c p. 109) or T\Tny . JU'^Bt (i&id. 
p, 71). Cp. tbe Syriac and Palestinian poa^ - In the TarEfim |0*1K = 
TJi (1 Cbron. IPj 2 Chroo. 11" ; aS^ i Job Sl^^; 2aio), y^i (ProT. 2l»; 
Job 34") ; "It? (2 Chrou, 3-10 1 ^^^^ (^ Cliron. 3«"). I do not know tbat 
tills denotes any panEcular grade Ui die Samaritan bicraxchy. la the Arabic 
saperscriplion mentioned above, it is iranslated by jttL*il \^y which 
ift choBen not eitupty because of the almilArity in Bound, but abo b&cauee 
.sSs lueaJia 'a. nublo or Mgh person*; ef, &d^ ijl|^\l kj^ .\^\ ^r 
Cl'ane, ATaUc^EaglUh X«xicon, p. 1149). 
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hiftli had it written ^ at hia own cost*' for his aforernentioned 
son : nor has he any associate in it. This was ia the month 
Jumadah 11, in the year pttlh (901= 1495/6) of the rule of 
the lahmaelites. It is the completion of six Tomhs. Praise 
be to God that He has assisted me in His mercy, 1 suppli- 
cate of Him that He may grant me to teach in (out of )^^ 
it children and grand-children. Amen I Amen I Amen ! 
Through the intervention of Moses the Faithful One*"^ 

Who the persons mentioned in this colophon were we do 
not know: their names do not appear in other colophons, 
nor in the three chroniclea that have come down to us- 
I have punctuated Mashlamah and not Meshalmah, as is 



Db Swy (;.<-, p, 16) 



'•So 1 Iranalato T}2i7)D, See Harkavy, U. p. 73. 
tnodAleB ^legis pt^Htu*.,^ wblch la hardly correct. 

■> TlVtOO ; cf. — V^ - ^fi and sitnilar eipreeslona nb'TO, 
^ohn, Zur ^jirncAc . . , der Samaritantr, p. 6&; H. I-lildeahHiiner, J}€9 
Samaritanert Maryah Buch <ter Wundet^ p. 38). 

. D'33 ■ 'J31 . 0'33 (narkavy, U, p, llO ; Bloch, /.c. p* 30) ; -TO- HH" . "hrT 
. D'33. 'i3> 0'3a nuS l:3b*> (Harkavy, Lc. p. 75) ; D*i3 TWlb loVl {ibid. 
p. 77); - 0*13 - '33> . D'J^S . nijS>f3 . 'J'Srs' (vS(W)-nSWKl (iTiB. Bodl. 
Poeocke, No. fi)j . n^jb . '^ip' . n"V3 . "Vd'I (Heidenheim, SibL Sam. L p. 05) 
■ nj3. pi nja and with a change of the first word i't P|So<Af. VKOO) -'OUn 
(HiTkavy, Le. p. 122). For n3J and nii of. "Kaj = iJi^ {ZA, iTiL 10). 

For naaV = nD:3 cr. zdmg, \l p. eoi (No. a). 

«'rhe equivalent of the Jewteh term nut2. Cf. ■ D-J^S^jn . i-'Dl . n»3 - ^0^*3 
(Harkftvy, Ic. p. 110), D^J^iWn y^l b:D;0 {nebratca, ix. p. 217 ^ Eleiden- 
heim, BibL Sam. U, p. 211 ; 224. IB; HarkaTy, U. p. 76. J'^n = *the 
best,' ZA, xvii. 7) ; - T^^i' . nt?r3 . bo^*:i (Hvidenhcim, fl/^f, ^^am. ii, pp. 26, 
3b ; iii. p, 110. 33 ; \v, p. 2,10), all of which saara to go back to the old scroll 
at N&bltu, -which haa . pMin . [ni?]-: - ^?3y3. Once it occurs in Arabic let- 



ters 






Ujd 



JL^ju C^w^^ Samaritan Fragm^nl, p* 161); and. 



prohamy, with the alif omitted, pjn . niffn . Saj,0 (Btoch, I.c p. 84). In 
tbe flapBTBcription publiiihed in JQR^ liv. 31, we have pK - [lUM ■ Uiff^ . "^03^3, 
which I suspect to be a mmreading for - pjtjn - r\Uf^. The merit of the patri- 
archs is only occasionally invoked ; (^.ff. . 3pi*'i ■ pnv ■ OTT^^K - ^0^'D (Har- 
kary, I.e. p. 75). In the Barberini triglott both the patriarcha and Moses are 
nierred to: - njOTIT] . D1DJ» . pi ^ "jbrsni - nt^Sera (Heidenheim^ Bihl Sam. 
i. p. &5), where ntySl? = 3pi»*i . prvv ■ CJnn:i«, In the liturgy we find imch 
expreflflionB as *113;'I . "iJrjXJ - riE'O ■ '70J?3 ; ibid. \1. p. 7. In another hymn 
we find : . 1'J31 - pHKI . pD'^K . r^DVl - jl3'ni3K ^ D'lOTn ■ ni?S©n . ^T^^D 
(ibid. iv. p. 203 and of. p. 220, 8). 
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aometimes written ; for the name is evidently formed accord- 
ing to the Arabic proper name Maslamah ; just as Najmah 
probably stands for the Arabic al-Najra, which I believe to 
be the equivalent of some such Hebrew name as Mazal Tob. 
The scribe, Jacob, refers to himself as one of the JSRTf TTS. 
I have come across the same expression in two Samaritan 
mss, of the Imperial Library of St. Petersburg, diit^d 
respectively 10G8 a.h. (=1657) and 1084 A,ii. (=lt>73) ® 
To what can this refer ? The expre&sion is not used in any 
Hccount of the Samaritansi, old or young, to which I have 
had access. I have thought that it might possibly have 
some connection with Gen. 49**, where God is spoken of as 
SxiU" IZ» n::"1 and would then be equivalent to Hirr ^in3 
— an oddity of expression of a kind to which the Samari- 
tans are not altogether strangers. But perhaps it would be 
simpler to take pK as the equivalent of rDTO and to think 
of the D^:S» rata mentioned in Ex. 20» The Samaritan 
poet Abisha speaks of ttie Dm3» PDTO as one of the glories 
of Mount Geriaira.** The place of this altar is still shown, as 
Are also the stones brought up from the Jordan (Deut. 27*), 
where " are still celebrated the most sacred rites of the 
community."** 

The Maecenas belonged to a family which is otherwise 
known. In the chronicle " Tolidot," one note mentions 
Sliebet, son of Zabo, as the progenitor of the Bene Metho- 
hiahj* another note gives his name as Methohiah, son of 
Rewah, son of Zadok, son of Abi Exer;^ and I shall not 
attempt to decide which notice is correct.*^ A Zadaka ben 
Yeshua ben Methohiah ben Tobiah ben Abraham ben Bera- 
kah ha-Levi of the " City of the Priests," who lived in 

" HATkikTy tn 5utl, A SkfiUh 0/ Samaritan H(storyt p. 167. 

« Heidenbelm, Bihl. Sam., ML p, 87, 

« Cowley in Enn/d. Btbtica, iv. 42112 ; HarkaTT, le. p. 27 (the Ruaalan 
text of which I am unEortunately not able to read) ; Gelger In ZDMG^ tj.. 
p. 150. 

» Hddenhetm's VierUl}ahT»chriJt, 1y. p. 370, 

^ Ibid. p. 381 and Neubauer'i ed., pp. 22, S2. 

» The Samaritan iu« the exprsBaloii . J'T. H'^'l (JAOS^ xx. p. 175) = 
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Egypt, is mentioned several times: in a St. PeterBburg 
ma. of the year 8^ a.h.,^ in cod. Bib. Nat. Sam. IV of the 
year 872 a.h., and in cod. Watson I of the year 808 A.H.** 
He is called C'^ipn D'-DnDCn '^mv, or CDTatin tT^C? 
D^13C£33 D^2?npn, an expreasion whitih shows thaL the words 
Vlp SriDOn U'SIP cannot mean, simply ' the servant of our 
master the Law,'^^ bnt must refer to some office in connec- 
tion with the famous Abialia scroll or of copies made from It 
and at one tinao preserved in Egypt. An Abraham bar Abd 
YHWH bar Abraham ben Shamash of the Bene Motbohiah 
in the tenth century is also mentioned,^ and a Methohiah of 
Sbechem in the year 810 a.h,® The small evidence we thus 
have takes us into the fifteenth century, in which the writer 
of our ms. also seems to have lived. 

I have translated the words ]KTl« - VlSfi K'^Hl 'and it 
is the completion of six Toralis/ Tliis seems to be the only 
explanation possible for the expression ; yet it seems hard 
to credit the scribe of cod. Watson I with the aeventy-four 
copies which he prides himself upon having written, though 
the wording' there and eliiewhere is quite explicit by the 
addition of the word TiSJlS, ue. ^*^'^Z^^ nv^HK 'iVd «''ni 

-nana min. 

There are in our ma., as in all Samaritan bookSf various 

" Hftrkavy, Lc. p. 75, 

•» Eebraka, Li. p. 217. 

*A As Cowley translates, JQ2i, xiv, p. 352, Cf. the inscription upon bbj 
oW Toriih scroU : D'li'D . pit . r\:>i22 . pnj'fl . p ■ ;'t?':3K ^ 3r^:}:> . \ffOio - rysnj. 

HDeSacy, (.c. p. 108. 

■• ZA, x\i, p. 91. The bill of sale in the lithographed copy of Exodus (aeo 
belqwj mentionB a cerUiin n'3f£)P0 hoti of Methohia» 5-14 a,«. (= 1140). 

•* . ';iara - pmsi oi ■ i - rS?3 . wry\ Harkavy, u. p. 1S3, 

. nan:) . [itnn . ■! . n . "sSo ^ 8'rii, md, p. U2, 

. mm . * . o . vSn . B*'m, ibid. p. 73, 

- ^wnj . pHiiK . n ' . m4o - H*ni, ibid. p. i44. 

- nspj . pKi^K . r . ^1^0 . wn\ ma. p. i48. 

. Dn3- [[Knw] . i , mSo . K'ni, ibid. p. 207. 

. pnnK ■ J - rSo - H*ni, jqr, xIt. p. 31. 
. ';i3iT} . jKnR . Si . a . vh^ . wn\ Bioch, i.e. p. 3k 

The flentence before the laat is rendered In Arabic by i^^Lj L!1^5' t5^J 
£j^ and the laatby ^^ayjjtf' KJS*\J ^:>^^J ^^ *J ^c*)- 
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conceits in the arrangement of the text, which must have 
made the task of copyist a very difficult one. In Ex, 2^ 
the text is arranged in a circle, so that the letters read upon 
the circumference make up the sentence nD75D *1^3» n'J?0 
^Mosee the great one in the world.' A similar procedure 
in the arrangement of Numbers 4^ brings out the words 
.D^r^J ^n * Mount Gcri5dm*; \^lule a third one in Ex, 31" 
g-ives us «tt?*17 Ktrn^ C?&1 *lpt2?n, the barbarous Hebrew of 
mvhich might perhaps mean, * He who waits for yesterday 
•does evil to his own head/ — which is none too lucid. 
A perpendicular cryptogram in Ex. 12^ reads, niUCOT C?fcn 
♦The commencement of the Corainaadment^ ' ; in Ex. 14^ 
n^S'np ""^liU rniT which I venture to translate 'Jehovah is 
the help of those that are near to Him/^s ■^jii;] being the 
Samaritan equivalent of the Arabic j^oa^ and ^Li-* 

Similarly in Deut. 32*e, we read Tlh^ inSn ^H" T33 " The 
prophet's word shall be the word"; in Lev. 2V^ ^SD JHK 
mnnin *^ This is the book of the Toraha," and, finally, in 
Numbers 6'** the following : 

*By (or through) the altar of Abraham, and the statute 

of Jacob, and the gate of heaven and the altar of Isaac he 
has written this.* The ten comraandments in E?codu5 are 
numbered on the margin — a practice eaid not to be found 
in older manuscripts,^ and having a polemical point against 
the notation of their Jewinh brethren. 

I should also like to call attention to some further notes 
of a little different character, and appended partly in the 
hand of the original scribe and partly in the hand of a later 
one. In an article published by Dr, M, Gaster in the Pro- 
ceedinffS of the Societff of Bihlical Atckmohjy for 1900,^ he 

" Or " Jehovah lidp speedily ! ' 

•* Cowlpy in JQR, liv. p. 352. 

'^ JQR^ liv. p. SI. Some Greek codicea alio have tbe ten ^orda num- 
bered upon tbe tuargiits (Swete^ An Introduciion to the Old Tc^ament in 
Oreek, p. 360). 

" p. 250, 
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makea the statement, "No trace of such a Masorah lias as yet 
been found in Samaritan mss. *'; and in all the works upon 
the Mosom of the ordinary Bible no mention is made of a 
Samaritan Maaora. And yet, it has been known that euch a 
Masora exists — at least in its infancy ; and it might be of 
interest to those who indulge in such mathematical subtleties 
to study its relation to the Syiiae and the Jewisli Masora, 
The Samaritan Masora does not seem to have gone beyond 
the mere counting of sections, words, and letters. Like its 
Moliammedan counterpart to the Koran, which counts the 
y^1 kJS and the Ov^, it adds up the CT^p (f'atp),^ 
the Uhl^ (T^^% or pTO, and the mm« ; the Last, how- 
ever, very often appearing only in a later hand. Our ma. 
adds also another enumeration which entirely passes my com- 
prehension: it is always introduced by the word p*lBDD 
* their number/ On© would imagine that this refers to the 
numerical value attached to the letters just mentioned, espe- 
cially as the numbers run up into the millions ; but I am too 
little of a mathematician to work out the different sums. In 
the Samaritan manuscripts the numberis given in these iinal 
Jfasoras differ sensibly from each other ; whicli diiference 
may be due either to the faults of scribes or to divergencies 
in the manner of writing individual words by the various 
writers. This Masora is evidently old. In the copy under 
consideration, there is a Masoretic cryptogram at Lev. 7' 
rmnn 'an *the half of the Torah'; though in cod, Wat^ 
son I it is at Lev. 7^; and in a ms. dated 655 A<H. it is at 
I-^v. 7^ (nmrfHS nibs), which reminds one that the old 
Samaritan theologian Markah, who is generally supposed to 
have lived in the fourth century, refers to such a division 
as common in his days.*** The Jewish Hebrew text has, as 
is well known, a similar Masoretic remark at Lev. 11*^;" 

■* Rosen in ZDMQy ivili. p. 588. The word is eiridenUy connected with 
the Arabic (j^ and Dieana 'division.' In a little differeiit, gense it Js used 
In the Samaritan liturgy, n'l3n ']fp * Extracts from the Creation account' 
(Heidenlieim, Bibl. Sam, it p. xrvl). 

«n'xp jSsi nmfTiit anj id Baneth, D^a Samaritanirs Marqah , . . 
Abhandtunfff p. 54. 

^ Blau in JQE^ vilL p, 047, 
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the difference not being as great aa one would have 
imagined. 
The MaBOTetic notes in our ms. run as followa : 

1. At the end of the Book of Genesis, iu the original hand; 

In a later liond, this has been verified and corrected (IDUpfW} : 

'^-te-mmKi-n^J3'm*p*tsv»ibK-S'D'^ton-'nB00'a2?prttt 

2. At the end of the Book of Exodus^ in the original hand t 
In a later hand : 

* t^H ' no - ntniKi • en • p ■ m - t^Sx * t^ * \h^^ - nsoa ■ ^'^prm 
• HB • pn ' pi^K ^ tsai ' pj^x -pnvr|^- *^^H -n ■ fnacDvon - pm 

8. At the end of the Book of Leviticus, in the original hand : 
In a later band : 

» tj^TK • na • nimKi ■ nSa ■ ai ■ (^Sk ■ s" * cban - nBoa - totr^p™ 

TO ■ pn ■ t)bK ■ KDpi ■ P|Sk ^ rj^K • J ^ inDODI • K1 ■ pHI 
4, At the end of the Book of Numbers, in the original hand; 

• 1! ^ pi ' p^ ' r * pboi * D^SEp ' m * n • ^s-in nso 

In a later hand : 

* ntii ■ Fpn * TD ' mniKi ■ hSd • i3 ^ pv pi^t* ■ »» * t^vyprm 
■ "r ■ pm • i^b« • 301 - ^hn • p • m • p|Sk ■ pi':*K ■ n ■ inBoai 

6. At the end of the Book of Deuteronomy, in the original 
hand: 

' *1*?K ' T • 1^0 * [nj] ni3 * -pfnn ■ no'*]an - n^iui • 'Tr'^orm nsD 

■Di-ni 
■ Di -s^ttn ' i^S«-Bv n ' nana * rrmnpn • rmnn ■ "ba • 'ja - ^^'n 

*ba 

.D'»o ■ p • ^o • D^m ■ nn ' p5 • pro ' T-EJirro] 

•DOfn-'^o-naro.p 'ns-pa-D^n-^'pCttrD] 

■ p^n - naran • mn ■ jo ■ ^ds" "ynn - ni[ia] 
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• bv^vr\ • i^D** • "no" • }6 • bar? - rbv • h'pk • «?-n[ ] *^ 

In a later haml : 

• -CI • pn ' *iSk ■ u * mm«i - m - pm - ^i^^n . t • D^San ■ a^pr« 
• pii - ^n^ ' 3*71 • i^Sk . pm ■ i*7« ' pi"?!* • : * inBDJSi 

At the end of Deuteronomy is also the following: 

(?) prn cssOT ^y ipm no "^^ jnnsw p ppre (i) 

inJK njj pDD K^n1 nn^? nnnpo *nD;n (2) 

imsriK pi^fT np^rt hS^k^^ i^d i33n« (3) 

pnas: mn '^s'? Drra dbk ^^dd riD mm (4) 

nn^B? ^^K"!^*- "^w m m^btt nas jo ^nsn" (5) 

nntra [sSk ptrm cn^sa (6) 

In the following table* which gives a rHvin^ of these 
notes, I have designated the original hand by " A," the 
second hand by " B *' : 





D'Xp 


D^So 


niniw 


•^DO 


Geneaia . . 


A250^* 


A 27,i?i>S« 
B 20,005 


B 79,920*s 


B 3^182,460 


Exodna * 


A20O« 


A 17.330*T 

B I7,a4e 


B 68,880*" 


B 4,629,434 


Leyiliciui . . . 


A135« 


A 10,330 
B 12,040 


B 45,501» 


B 5,161,678 


Numbers . . . 


A 218" 


A 17,120 
B 91,138*" 


B 67,044« 


B 4,542,514 


Deuteronomy . 


Aieo" 


A 1M20» 
B 14,513 


B 56,454 


B 3,832,496 


Whole Torah . 


B060" 


A 80,362 
B 82,137»' 


B 314,511« 


B 81,808,436? 



** I have eotnpt^ted the fiTsl two Hoes from cod. Watson I {Bebratta^' li, 
p. 223), where only the first half in given. Tlie whole may be translated in 
this fashion : ' Behold thy portion (KoI*n, Zut Sprache . . . der Samttritaner^ 
p. 170) is in Eden (or * ifi pleasant'), drawing life (mm the Garden of 
Eden. He (God) wiill cover him with a great light ; from (p) the book he 
will not be blotted out ('hidden'); if he study in it, God will have com- 
puBtoQ npon him, Aa Uie sea is full of water, so U the book full o£ mercy. 
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I have no doubt that the enumerations are altogether 
incorrect, especially as the addition of the original numbers 
does not agree with those put down for the whole Penta- 
teuch. I have given in the notes a comparison -^vith other 
enumerations that were at ray disposal. A closer and a 
more complete study of the question is only possible mth 
the aid of the msa. themselves. In the Jewish Masora 
also tiiese numbers vary greatly ; by some the letters in the 
Pentateuch are put at 300,000, by others at 600,000, "^ Blau, 
however, has shown thut the first is probably the more 
correct ; and this would agree in a measure with the Samari- 
tan enumeration* The words in the Hebrew Pentateuch 
are counted by the Jewish Masora at about 80,000 (79,856 
or 79,976), which is also not too far removed from the reck- 
oning of the Samaritan Masora. The Syriac Masora of the 
Peshitta deserves also some attention ; unfortunately noth- 
ing ha* been written on the subject by those who have the 

He DrhD dings to the bookf will "be a. good and rtghteouA mAn, taming 
neither to the right nor to ihe left*' 

« i%o» aUo, IlarkaTy, Ic. pp. fi3, 156, 17], 181 ; Wfltwa in Bebraicch 1*- 
p. 222 J JAOS, IX. 176 ; Bloch. Le. p. 29. 

** So, alao, Eiarkavy, i.e. p. DiJ : ITfbraicdt ix. p. 223, 

** But 7f>,8l0 in Hfhraka, ix. p. 223. 

»So, also, liarkavyt U. pp, 13C, 160; Mebraica, Ix. p. 223; Bloch, Lc 
p. 29 ; but 108 (?) JA03. xx, p. 175, 

« So, also, Mebraka, ii, p. 223* 

*» 09,008, ffebmica, ibid. 

*» So, alsot Harkavy, pp. 1S4, 150 ; ffelrait^a, ihid. ; JAOS, ib(d. ; Bloch, 
Ex. p. 2P. 

M But 40,650 ; Jlebrmca, ix. p. 223. 

" So, also, Jtarkavj', l,c, p. IH ; but 220 mbraiea^ ii, p. 223 ; JAOS^ 
XX. p. 175 ^ Blocli, I.e. p. 23. 

^ Evidently a mistake, aa the number la too higb. 

« But 67,110 Hebraica, li. p. 222. 

" So, also, Harkftvy, Ix. p. 241 ; JAOS, xx. p. 175 ; Hebraicn^ Ix. p. 223 ; 
but 107 Harkavy, ^c, p. J07- 

" Bat 14,424 Hebraica, ix p, 223 ; 29,3(12 Harknvy, Lc p. &7. 

K Bat fi02 HnrkftTy, U, p. »2 ; R06 Hebraica, ix. p. 223. 

*T But fyO,IW) Harkavy, U. p. P7 ; 80,Sfl2 Hebrvica, 1*. p. 223. 

w BiU 312,600 -Harkavy, Lcp, 07. 

w Ben Afiher, 400,945; " Mnnud dB Lecteiir," 400i?>00; Cnrtit ma. 
805,607 ; Norai, 304,806 ; Ginabure'a MaaBorah, 290,130, See JQB, viU. 
p. 34fl. 
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manuscripts at their tlispasal. The division into D'3£p by 
the Samaritans is paralleled by the division into l^i by 
the Syrians*^ Lee's edition gives the enumeration only for 
Geneam and Exodua; but in the mss. it ie given for the 
other boolcs as well* The following table gives the num- 
ber of i-L*^ according to the final Masora in Lee's edi- 
tion, cod. Brit. Mua, II (13th century), cod. Bodl, I 
(1627 A,c.)» cod. Bodl. Ill (1195 a*cO,^^ and the Ausar 
'Raze of Bar 'Ebraya : ^ 





Ed. Lbc 


fiaiT. Hub. 


BtiDL. I. 


B(M>L.m, 


B.E. 


Gene8Js 

Kiodas ..... 
Leviticus .... 
Kumbers . , , , 
Deuteronomy . . . 


34« 

2a 


35 
29 


34 

26 


34 
28 

i20 
26 
20« 


34 

23 
20 
27 

25 


Total .... 


VIQ 




186 


I2fl 





It will thus be seen that the number of t^^ in the 
Peshitta varies; but it is interesting to note that the official 
number of Sedarim in the Pentateuch, according to the 
Palestinian tradition, b handed down as 154 ; and it would 
thus seem that the division as made by the Syrian Church 
ia much nearer that of the Jewish Synagogue than is the 

•* V^x = D'^^lD («0dXaio). See Perles, Melemat^ PeschitthoHianat 
p, £{); Konig, Einltitung in das Alte Te8tamf.niy p. 413. There Ib a. difFer- 
ence in the numbering ol tbc l^^ betwE>en tlie Ewtem and tlie West> 
ern Syrians (ace Dtoliricli, Die Nasesornh tier ^a/i. utui tcfejr;, S^rtr . . . 
gum Propheleii Jeeaia^ p. xlil) ; but I believe tbat the mBB, cited in the text 

"1 See Wright, Cataloffne r*/ Syriae ManuscriptSt i.; Payne Smith, Cota- 
loffua codlcum Si/rorum, pEissim. 

*^ See the detailed iniormation from a. Florence niB. In S. E, Assemani, 
BihliothvCnii Mid. LaHrentianae CatiioyuSf p. 06. 

" See B. IL Laraow, Greg* Barhf^brcBi fforreum Mifsterhrum, p, 3. 
Tht!r@ Bar 'Ebriiy& mentions a further divJBion of Geoen^is into a\i ye 'kn* ^ 

" So, tt!so, Kar 'Ebriyi; see Kerber, Greg. Abuiftiragii . . . tcholia ia 
Letttit'um, p. U. 

" So, also. Bar 'Ebrftyft j see Kerber, A Commentaiy to DevtUronomy In 
AJ8L, xiiL p. 91, Thia does not agtBe with the ntimbet giTen in the 
Florence mg* 1 
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Saraaritan.®* The Syriac Masora also counted the letters 
in the different books — or, rather, the UtiLl£«»^ which> aft 
will be seen, cannot possibly refer to the letters. The 
following' table gives the number of Ualz^s in the Masora 
appended to Lee's edition, compared with that appended to 
codd. BodL I and III : 





Ei>.t«it. 


BODL. I. 


BoDL. UL 


Exoilua ,.,,*..,. 
Leviticua . « ^ . . . . . 
Kumbers ..,..,., 
Deutergaomy , 


4509 
3020 
2454 
3521 
2796 


450S 

2454 
3&21 
279S 


4fl31 
3500 

2783 


Total 


ie,90e 


le,0Ofl 


16,925 



Of course, these numbers fall ridiculously short of the 
number of words one would expect to find in the Peshitta 
text. The tranitlation, especially of the Pentateuch, follows 
the original so closely that the number can bardly be less 
than that of the Hebrew text; it ought to be more, in view 
of the additional enclitic words used so frequently in Syriac* 

One might imagine that the word UO^ refers to the 
TCrses ; but here wo have the opposite phenomenon. There 
are too many. According to the Jewish Masora the num- 
ber of verses in the Fentateuch is as follows : Genesis, 1533 ; 
Exodus, 1209 (or 1207); Leviticus, 859; Numbers, 644; 

•• Another divtsion Tery much like that of tho Hebrew p^rftahiyyot, and 
li&med according to the subject matter^ la found in BOtne codiCBB. Ferlejif !,& 
p. 22, hA8 pointed out th& coincidence^ Such litlea occur in Greek Bible 
codices: see the llsta in Swetc, ^it Introduction to the Oid Testament in 
Grtek:, p. 3M, The Syriac Masora aeems, also, to have commenoed to count 
Uie number qf tlmea certain words occur Iq portiocs of the PeBhitla ; Jn ju^t 
the mftntier of the Jewish Masorlt<a. See Bar *EbrAya in I..agarde, Pr!w- 
Ur7Hi»sontm Ubti duo, p, 100 ; in the Pfialma 5 i-i^» 732 |_^^, 400 |aX« 
In a modem Ncstorian ma. (Wright^ Cataloguef p. 130) similar notes are 
found: 732 l^t^^ . 400 I^Oki 235 \^^^, l^ol^, ^ahm}^ ^4 ^i^^v^ 
1 V*|a!A^ 2 ^ '^ ''^ 44 V-^V ^ r*^' * ^' '^^ ^^ Ehriyi such 
notea hare found their way Into FesbHta mas. (Payne Smith, Cataloff^Uf 
p. 47, ma. No. 9; Roeea and Forsball, CataloffUt^ No. xiL) 
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^H Deuteronomy, 955 (or 953)^ — ^ making a sum total for the ^H 
^H whole Pentateuch of 5845, or 5842, or again 5835." This ^H 
^H ghowB that there are on an average about three Syriac ^H 
^H T^''^* for one Hebrew verse. The same holds good if ^H 
^H wa take the Book of F&alm^.^ According to the Jewish ^H 
^H Masora this book hus 252T verses; but according to tha ^H 
^m Syriac it has either 4830 or 4832 V^t^. For &ome of the ^H 
^H other books I have drawn up the following tables ^H 




Ed. Lb«,' 


BOCL. 1. 


Jewibr. ^^H 


^^H Joshua « . . 

^^H Judges 

^H ^muel 

^^H Kings ......... 

^^m CbrooideB .,.,..<. 

^^1 Proverbs 

^^M EcdeM^isteA ....... 

^H C&titiclea , * , 

^H Job 

^^B Exn and Nehnmi;ih .... 


2167 
233 (?) 
3433 

none 

5G03 
1803 
none 
none 

2361 


2167 
20C6 
3436 
6326 
6603 

627 

2m 

2553 
2331 


^1 

eis ^H 

1506 ^H 

Bia ^M 

222 ^H 


^H n Blau in JQIt, ii. p. 470. ^H 
^H H Besidea being divided into tive books, aa ia tbe Ilebnw t«xt, the Syriao ^H 
^H FaalterlB dlridetl Into 29 U^^ (oodd. Brit Miu. clxxxvU, ccui ; cod. BodL ^H 
^^1 XT) ; Lagordc, rraetermiuorumf p. 241, 3), into SO Ul^eci or Ulk'coi, aod into ^^M 

^^M tri ■ VgVp. These last are gi?en either as 57 or 00, according aa the ao-called ^^M 
^^H v**?^"* ^uhSf (Lwa songs of Moaea and the Song of I^iah) ate added or ^^H 
^^H ontiLled. These &re tbe dcsignntions n&ed by the Kastem and ihe Western ^^H 
^^B Syrian Chuircli, tliough the latter have only 15 Ib^A^pJaA {se.& Bodl. codd. Ix ^^M 
^^B and xr), each of which ihey divide again into 4 | "'^" * making 60 in &11, ^^| 
^^P The Kastcrae didde the Paalma again into IL^otni of which there are ^^M 
^^m twenty ; the Weatema do not Beem to use such n division, gometimea the ^^| 
^^H division is made accordinig to tho Greek Chnrch into | j) vTm, *^ .n (Kn^fa^Ta) ^^H 
^H and 1 "'^-iM (Wright, Catalogut^ pp. 12B, ISl, 134, I3ti). Finally, the ^H 
^^H Ua^£^ are arranfred In t>airs, L.|Q1 fPayne Smith, CatalaaHi, v. 60). ^^| 
^^H The subject has been partly treated by Diettrlch, De Psaitern v«u publico ei ^^M 
^^M dMsione In ecde^ia Svriaca, Marburg, 1802^ by Baelhfren, Untersuchunffen. ^^M 
^H iiber die Psalmen n<tch der Fevchita, p. 0, and cBpecially by Joseph Uavld lu ^H 
^^1 bis Psalterium Stfriftcum, MoauI, 1A78, p. xlvii. The number of vorda ^^| 

^1 No. xii) or 19.934 (Catatoffve of the Syriae M8S^ in Che Cambridffe Unir ^^ 

^^ j-"^^-^^ (eoe Land, Anecd^^ta Syriaca^ iv, p. 105^ and Swete, I.c. p. 3fi0). ^| 
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It is quite plain therefore that in the Sjriac Masora 
the term liall^ Ciiunot denote either 'worda* or * verses/^ 
For the one the number given ia too high, for the other it ia 
too low. It can therefore have reference only to the fr^xoi^ 
in which the text wna written.""^ Thia can be proved from 
the Psahna* In the ordinary Syriac text, and at the head 
of each Psahn^ the number of l^oll^a is given. These 
numbers represent with fair accuracy the number of divi-^ 
sions in the Psalm according" to the interpunotuation by dots 
and colons. I have no doubt that a comparison of good manu- 
Bcripts would reveal exact coincideuce.*^ Blau seems to 
have conntod these for the whole Book of P(4alms — thoug-h 

•■ Ab translated by Abb^ Martm, La Massore chez tea SyrifnSy in JA% 
1809, p. 2S3, and Batitbgen, f.e. p, 0, who however aUUs " von diii\Qn in der 
Begel zwet uderdrei eiueiu hebniiucheu glcicti kotDmeu/' 

'^ i*erJiap8 tliw better word to uae would be kw^b or ^i^^iiiTa, tlie designar- 
tions for Beuse-divlBions, llie trrix^i Iboing Tiaed to rei;ulnte tlie pny of tlie 
scribe acd m faciliutte refer&nce ; see Swete, An InlrwJnction to thu Oid 
Tesitament iit Grt^ck, p, 344. Lagarde {JTittheihrnffen , iv. p, 200) tlitnks 
thU is the lmnsl»tion of tiri} ; but that word do^s iint B&vm to have be«n 
ordiDoriiy used fur such parpi^sts. It la iiitertfstin^ to cotiiprLre tb<^ tlsta 
given above with thti »tichnincLric lista both of the LXX and of the Valgata* 
as given by Sand.iy in Studia Btblica ft Etu'lf-isiaiiticfi, iii. p. 200, and Swete, 
I.e. pp. 347 0. The ooincidencfa are iu some ca^es remarkable. 

'* The division differs iu Ibe mss., as will be seea from tlie following tabla 
for the firat ten Pa&lmv ; 





Brit Hub. 


Drtt Mi]». 


Brit. Muj. 


flir 'Ebrtj-i, 


EJ.I«- 


Amhr. 


Srr.Ho. 




«od. olXTlll. 


to4. iiliU. 


flwi. eisx^ 


td. Lj*g(ir*lr. 


ul. Cartaal 


1 


14 


U 


„ 


IT 


U 


14 


15 


u 


28 


•JH 


19 


28 


sa 


28 


zr 


iii 


IT 


17 


IT 


17 


n 


IT 


17 


It 


20 


19 


IU 


21 


20 


20 


16 


T 


23 


2S 


2a 


30 


27 


SS 


30 


Tl 


SO 


19 


20 


21 


27 


20 


31 


Tli 


35 


S9 


36 


38 


38 


35 


38 


Tin 


13 


18 


la 


20 


U 


IS 


20 


ix 


«2 


40 


i2 


102 
■_T' (or .L <^'us 


42 


42 


U 


X 


18 


38 


38 


42 


3B 


38 


1* 



I have added the IIcl^Elb from the Syro-Heiapla, according to the photo- 
lithographic reprnduftion of Cerianl and the ediLion of Bugattu, Ltb<r 
Faalm&ram Kcundum ed, »ept. interpreium^ Medlolani, 17DB. 
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he wrongly calls them "verses"^ — and finda the number 
to be 4793 ;'" a number near enough to that mentioned m 
the Masoretic notes above. This then must be aUo the 
meaning of the 589G CpIDD mentioned in Talmud Ktdd, 
30 a, as Blait has correctly aeon ; and I should imagine that 
the 15,842 DpICS mentioned for the Pentateuch in Yalkut, 
I, 855, refers also to the atichoi, as do the Syriac 16,906, 
The Vulgate lists give the sum of stichoi for Leviticus as 
2300, 2400» or 2600 — a niamber not far removed from the 
Syriac 2454. For the Book of Proverbs the Vulgate givea 
1840 atichoi, the Peahitta 1863. 

I have no means of knowing how old these divisions in 
the Peahitta are ; it is possible that they have been intro- 
duced from the Septuagint. The Brit* Mus. cod, Syr. No. 
xlix, containing the translation of Exodus made from the 
Greek by Bishop Paul of Telia, has . * * ^^ . ^, U^ l^a-^iu," 
which is surprisingly near to the ordinary Peshitta number 
for that book, 3626. 

I have not examined the text of the Samaritan manuscript 
under discussion, as the variants it might offer can be of use 
only to the extreme specialist, I have no doubt that it pre- 
sents the usual ones, and it makes upon me the impression of 
being a good and faithful copy of the original scroll at Nnblus. 
But I cannot avoid the feeling that the glory is departing 
from this ancient community, whose members have become too 

« JQR, U. p, 479. 

** Tbe numbers are by no means certain in the msii., themselves, tn most 
CBMB thU is 4332 (codd. BodK 1, ix ; Rrit. Mus. cod, dxxri) ; but 4630 occuis 
(cod. Bodl. Tit), 4802 (cod. Brit, Mus. cItttit), 4S03 (cml- ^odl ivi — but 
wilLotit the < ^ *y i rf i lmi^}% ftnd 4833 (ood, Brit. Mus. cciii, late Neatori&n ; 
■ee^ alsa, Bosun and ForshaU, C(ttalogu$t Ko. 12)* Ona of Ihe lost two eon- 
tneratJous mast h& looked for in the defecttvtj colopbon of cod^ BriU Mllb. 
cUiiriL 4??3. lo a Jacobite ma. tit Cambridge (England) the number is 
given u 48.'^2, but the note is added: ^Xa pju») fJa^^l-^ ^accli -^^ ] fi>^ 

*-* -*** P _rfj {Catahffue of tht Si/riac Msa. in the Catnbri^Jge Univcrritif 
Library, p. lt>28* A simHar note is futded tn a Brillsh Museum ms. ; aee iha 
Catalogue of Roeen aud Forshall, Ko» z), I do not know what to make of 
the Dumber 1150 |Sn ^?St for tbe Paalma In the socallod ^' Buchanan Bible *^ 
(Jiwobite ma, in CambridgB, ?.c. p. 1037), 

" Wright^ Catahffuc, I p. 29. 
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strongly imbued with the modern commercial spirit. With 
this moderaization the halo which has surrounded their heads 
must indeed vanish. Only a few of their ancient manuscripts 
can now remain. The son of their High Priest carae run- 
ning to me from Jerusalem to Jaffa in Marchi 1905* iu a vain 
jBttempt to induce me to buy a manuscript Pentateuch* The 
reproduction of whatever mss. they may still possess has 
Ebecome a flourishing trade. A collection of anch reproduc- 
tions^ largely rituttlistic, can now be seen in the library of 
Columbia University, They show, in their outward aspect, 
how much deterioration there has been since the time when 
it was the pride of the Bcribe to do his work well. The 
modern copies are hastily made, done on poor paper and 
with poor ink — the very reverse of their forbears* In the 
year 1864 some one in Jerusalem had taught the Samaritans 
the process of lithography, and they published a copy of the 
Book of Exodus in this vicious stj-le*'^^ Happily, the under- 
taking HoemH not to have prospered. The specimen which 
we posaess certainly does not justify the further use of so 
miserable a process. 

» Its colophon reads : ■ ^y2 . &K . p . n'ysnn ■ iiffK . niffiipn , n"^inn . r«i 

nina [^0]r . p . [Dn]^3»c . sra . [irSjonai . t\\ JenwRlem, imi. This en- 
ables m to Ideatlfy lu ortginftl witU pari of & codex tiientioaed by Roean 
iZDMGy xvili. p. 587) ^ having been acquired by Hofrath LtTisobn. ITie 
note tvfera to Uie legend that the original waa the Tolume thrown by Zenib- 
b«bcl Into tiie fire during a dtflputation with SanbaUat before a BAbylotilati 
king. The following hill of sale ia also copied : 

. 713 . 1^0 . ^m - rSjt . Txy^i ■ -nn . r\y\^^2 . D^SpBr. Dn&;*^ . &3na 

544 A. n, = 1149 1..C. Obaerye pM7 for the ttaual t\>W^, n;ni? Is eridentiy 
% tnldtake for AJtSr and ^12^^ for ni3V]:iD, 
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Notes from the Samaritan 

JAMES A. MONTGOWBBY 



I. A Niceteezith Century Witneas to the ProDunciatioD 

of YH^^H 

AMONG the various Hellenistic traditiona of the pro- 
nunciation of the Tetragrammaton, the Samaritan 
tradition haa been preserved b}' Theodoret, who translit- 
erates the pronunciation by ^la0t or *la^€U^ From the 
Third Epistle of the Samaritans to Ludolf, 1689 a.d., it 
appears, in a passage that is unfortunately most obscure, 
that the Samaritans of that day still possessed the pronun- 
ciation of YHWH,* Also the constant use of YHWH in 
the liturgy shows that there was none of the fear of writing 
it which developed among the Jews. It ia, however, always 
pronounced either ihemay **the Name," or» in some cases, 

But it has been almost entirely overlooked that there 
ensts'still later evidence for the Samaritan preservation of 
the true pronunciation. The French scholars who carried 
on & correspondence with the Samaritans in the first decades 
of the nineteenth century tried, in vain to obtain a direct 
answer to their query concerning the pronunciation of the 
divine name, but in the Epistle addressed to de Sacy in 
1820 the word appears, quite accidentally as it seems, spelt 

> Qvactt. in Exod. X9 C^- Migne> Ixxx. 244) : Ta^ ; Ra€rtUt<xt^v\ 
fahHUmim comp^ndiumt v, 3 (Migne^ Ixxxtit. 460) : 'ta^at, 

'See de Sacy, **Epistola SamnritAna tertia ftd I. Ludolfum," in Eich- 
hom*8 Bt^ettorimn J^r biNUche und morgenianditche LtUer^xtar, xHl (17S3), 
p. 286, fund the editor's note thereto, Seei further on this otncure pAHAge 
Dietrich, In his correapondencB with DelitzMh, in ZATW^ ill. p, 286, who 
vfgaea that the text reprev^ats the probimciatbii h Tah&. 
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and vocalized in Arabic characters as "j a^ ^ The passAge, 
whicli I give below, is obscure, and de Sacy, who remarkSf 
'^Je copie ezactement roriginal, sans deviner ce que cela 
veut dire," makes uo note of this full spelling of the Tetra- 
grammalon. iSo far as I know the only scholar who has 
observed the value of this spelling is Barges, in his Lea 
Samaritains de NaphuBBy 1855, pp. 62, 73. 

This Arabic representation of the pronunciation thus 
gives the word eitlier as Yahwa or JaAw*, the final fetha 
allowing either vowel in the last syllable. Now Kautzscli 
has argued* that the rhyming of YHWH in the Samaritan 
hytnns proves that the pronunciation is Yakwt* This is 
indeed true of the two passages he cites from Heidenheim, 
BihUotheca Samaritana^ ii. pp. 25, 54, in both of which 
YHWH rhymes Avith words ending in ugol; but in all the 
remaining eases of the rhyming of YHWH in the same col- 
lection of liturgical pieces, it rhymes with words terminating 
in a. So p, 48, topj p. 85, bU; p. 112 ; pp, 198-199, where 
YHWH occurs in the last line of nine successive quatrains 
all rhyming in a. Thus the final words of one of these 
quatrains are: n5513£7» nS!?''pt Httlit, mm. These instances 
thus contradict Kautzsch'a conclusion^ In any case Samari- 
tan rhyme is too arbiti^ry for this argument to be conclusive. 
There are instances where in order to make a rhyme for the 
eye the writer has deliberately transposed consonants, and 
it seems from some cases that the poet is quite content to 
end in Hib- or m-, without regard to the exact color of the 
vowel. Further, if YHWH is in popular use only a crypto- 
gram for the pronunciation ^hema^ all this evidence has no 
value either way. It can only be said that the greater 
number of these instances favor the pronunciation Yahwa 
aa against Yahwe.^ 




■ De SsiC7, "Correspondence deA Satnarltains,*^ In Notiat ti EztraU* dew 
ManuaeriU fl« la Bihliothbjue t/u Jtou xJi C183})« p. ISi, Usiulatloii, p, 1&3. 

* Tkeoloff{»che LitertttvnHtung, 1886, col. 223. 

* But conclujilye evidence on this questioo was given by Prof. N. 
Schmidt tn the diecossion ot the present paper at the meetbig of tho 
Society of BlbHviU Literature. He s&id tbAt b« had learned orally from 
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The Arabic text of the passage above referred to, which 
is in answer to the request of the Europeana that the 
Samariums prove their priestly pedigree, is as followB : — 

jOjXII ij^ itJUiii^ i^s^*ajJ1 ^ja*i ^gito ^^xa. UicU> ^^ 

De Sacy translates : " Notre surprise a ete d*autant plus 
giunde qu'il n^ a que dea gens de notre nation qui 

puisseDt faire ime aemblable demande [several 

words left untranslated]. Que Jehova leur aceorde uue 
lougue vie, et lea reuniase dans un etat heureux I Atnen," 
Barges repeats de Sacy'a translation aa far as "demande," 
and then proceeds: '^afin que le pontificat [reading ^^jji^jOl] 
subaiate toujours panni eux et Be maiutienne legitime. Que 
Jehova," etc. The passage does not make much sense ia 
respect to the context. It is to be noticed that the vocalized 
form of YHWH occurs in a popular formula of benediction. 

II, The Root 101B, Amos 6* 

This hdpaz legomentm of the Old Testament has been 
variously interpreted. The older Jewish scholars explained 
it as meaning * to divide words,* hence ' to sing,* an interpre- 
tation which is adopted by our current English verslonSi 
In the Arabic, according to Abu'l Walid,^ it may have the 
meaning ^to improvise.* Hence many modern interpreters 
interpret it in malo sernu, *ta sing idle songe/ *phantasieren,* 
etc. But the occurrence of the word in a Samaritan 
Hebrew hymn contributes to its understanding* The verb 
ia found in a hynm published by Heidenheim in hia Bihlio- 
theca Samaritana^ n. No. ci, line 14, where the line containing 
the word reads : — 

tbfi nn of the SatQa.ritd.& bigh priest, whom he h&d tset In th« preceding 
wiDtor Id Jeruealem, tbaC the Samaiitaiia pronounce the ti&tae either aa 
Yahwa or YahfL 

* See Geeeniuus, Hand^B^rUrlmch "^ *'^- 
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«.e» "God — let us give to him praise ; God — let ub sing to 
him all song's ; God — let ua raise to him &hoBts ; God — let 
ua lift to him pa^ana." The cootext shows that t2"^& is 
Bynouymous with verba of singing, and in this simple sense 
the verb is doubtless to be understood in Amos. In v." of 
the same hymn we find tff^fiJ |K"1^U7. Both verbs t3"^D and 
V"lfi doubtless mean to mark out the words of the song 
according to the time, just as the Jewish exegetea under- 
stood tnt* 

in. DdSd in the Sajnaritan Tar^um to Oen, 1^ 

In the Samaritan Targum to Gen, 1^ the Hebrew »n3 ia 
rendered, in many niannacripts, though not all, and in all 
printed editions, by DQ7t3. It does not occur again in the 
Targum, S*1S being represented by several other roots. It 
is found in the Liturgy, Heidenheim, Bihliothtca JSamaritana^ 
ii. Ko. xcviii. stanza 1, line 3, and No. cl. line 15. The word 
has so far defied explanation* Kohn, agreeing with Peter- 
mann, at first connected it with the root D73£, but later gave 
up the problem aa hopeless.^ Noldeke would explain it 
from the Arabic mJL^ derived from the Greek iVX^tr/ia*; 
but the idea of magic which this scholar finds in the word ia 
utterly incongruous with the Samaritan theology. 

I suggest that 0Q7Q is simply a transliteration of the Greek 
iBeft^Xiatre, which appears frequently in the LXX to denote 
the creative act ; e.^. Pa, 101 (102)* : xar apx^? T171' 7^^ otJ, 
«upt«, i0€p^\ia><ra's I Prov. 3^. The introduction of eo absurd 
a barbarism would then be due to tbe desire of an editor 
of the Targura to obtain a unique teohmoal word for the pri- 
mal act of creation ; he took the Greek word bodily over 
from some well-known passage like those in the LXX, or, if 
we may believe in its existence^ from the Samaritikon (the 
Samaritan Greek tranalation) to Gen. 1'. The metathesis be- 
tween the t and I assumed by this theory often appears where 

T Kohn, SamaritaniKJu Studien, p. 00; '*^t*r SprtKhet LiUeratur und 
Doffmatik dfr SamaHtaner,^'' jtp, IQS^ \92\ *^Zai neneAlta Lftteratui tlber dJe 
SamaJ-itikiier,** ZBMQ^ xxxiz, p. 304. 

' la 0«iger'B JudUch^ Ztitschrijt fUr WiMsenxhaJt und Lebtn, vL p. 209. 
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I is concerned in pure Semitic forms* and is common in 
cases of textual corruption. In the first of the Liturgical pas- 
sages referred to above the reading is OSS^DK, where the K then 
transliterates the initial Greek e. The intimate relation of 
the Samaritan Targum to the Alexandrine versions is well 
known ; in the first chapter of Genesis in the former sev- 
eral Greek words have been taken over bodily. Further, the 
actual transliteration of a complete verbal form of the Greek 
has its analogy in Rabbinic literature ; thus J^D^O^IE) for iroK- 
fii7<rfVt occurring several times in Rabbinic* 

IV, The '* Little Ones'' of the Oospela 

In several of the sayings of Jesus a caution or precept is 
given with regard to "one of these little ones/' Mt. 10**, 
Igfi. 10. i4j Mk, 9« ; Lk, ITS, In Mt 18 these logia are intro- 
duced by the symbolical action in which Jesus takes a little 
child and sets him in the midst as the text for his discourae. 
Hence, in this chapter at leaat^ the most common interpreta- 
tion has been to understand the "little ones" of children, 
as in the famous saying: "See that ye despise not one of 
these little ones, for I say unto yon that their angels in 
heaven do always behold the face of my Father which is in 
heaven." But it has sometimes been held ^ that by this term 
are intended the unlearned, the am-ha-aretz, or " idiots," of 
Jewish society, although such a technical use of the word has 
not been instanced in Jewiah literatmu An instance of this 
technical use occurs in the Samaritan Liturgy.^ The pas- 
sage reads: Un\^n nCK- kS T^ (mn=) nn^ DIPSK pi 

"And thus I will set forth the mysteries, in order that the 
little ones may not say, This is all a lie, and that the learned 
may rejoice therein, and have knowledge of the principles." 
The word in the Samaritan is the aamo as that with which 
the Syriac translates the "little ones'* of the Gospels. In 
this passage^ then, *' the little ones ^* are identical with the 

' See Jastrow, 3ictioHary^ #.fl. 

^ Bousaet, Religion def Jvdentum$, p, 166 f, 

n iieid^pheim, Bibiioih^ca Samaritanat 11 p. 9S, bottom. 
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am-ha-areti of Judaism. The contrast presented in this pas- 
sage is almost verbally the same as that which Jesus makes 
in Mt. 11® between ^* wise and prudent" and *^ babes." ^ 

V. Angels Attendant at the Saoriflces 

Several times in the Samaritan Liturgy reference is made 
to the presence of the angels, including the chernbim, at the 
sacrifices ; e.tf. Heidenheim, Bibliotheca Samaritana^ ii. p. 66, 
top; p, 116, line 28; p* 117, line 27. They touch, or kiss, 
the sacrifices, and appear in mystic vision to the worshippers, 
especially at the priestly blessing'. The like thought is com- 
mon in early Christian mysticism concerning the Eucharist, 
as, for instance, John Chryaostom, De mcerdoU^ vi» 4, where 
it 18 said that at the celebration of the Eucharist '* angels 
stand about the priest," and that even the vision of them has 
sometimes been seen. As for the Samaritan idea, it is to be 
observed that Gerizim, where all sacriiloes are performed, is 
regarded as the place blessed by the presence of tlie invisible 
hosts of heavem It may be queried whether the Christian 
mystical notion has not a Jewish basis. 
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Note on Akkad 



J. DVNELEY PRINCE 
COLUKIUA t:MtvaBHn:T 

Akkad (Hebr, T?K; Greek versions : apxa^y ax°®) i^ peti- 
tioned only once in tlie Old Testament, Gen. 10*'', as one of 
the four chief cities, Akkad, Babel, Erech, and Calnah, which 
constituted the nucleus of the "kingdom of Nimrod" in the 
land of Shinar, or Babylonia. This Biblical city, Akkad, waa 
probably identical vdth the northern Babylonian city known 
to us a8 Agade^ (not Agane^ as formerly read), which was the 
pnncipalseat of the early Babylonian king Sargon I (^Sargani- 
iar-ali)* The date of this king is given by Nabonidus, the 
last Semitic king of Babylonia (555^537 B.C.), as 3800 B,C,j 
but this is perhaps too high by 700 or 1000 years.' The 
probably non-semitic name Agade occurs in a number of 
inscriptions,* and is now well attested as the name of an 
important ancient capital. The later Assyro-Babylonian 
form Akkadd * of or belonging to Akkad ' is, in all likeli- 
hood, a Semitic loanforra from the non-Semitic name Agade^ 
and eeenis to be an additional demonstration of the identity 
of Agade and Akkad. The usual signs denoting Akkadd 

were ^^&r .^Tff , which in the non-Semitic Sumerian were 

read ttri-ki or ur-ki * oity-Iand ' or ' land of the city ' par 
excellence^ meaning the city of Agade of Sargon I, as this 
for a long period remained the leading city of Babylonia.^ 

The sign ^^Sffi wliieh is really a doubled BUR-eign, 

> Prince, Nahonidua^ p. t, 

* In the Sat^n inscrtpttoon r OBl^ i. pL 1, no. 1, line 6 ; pi. 2, no. 2, Udo 
fi ; pi 3, no. 3, line 3 b. Also In OBT, ad. pL 49, no. 110, Neb. col, ii, line fiO 
(HUprecht, Freibrief JV«&.)i '^^ ^""- Tfeit* from Bab. Tablets, pi. 1, do, 
01146, llae 3. 

' Ro^x% MiBtorjf of Babylonia and Assyriat I pp. 306, 373-374. 
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fieems to me to be a phonetic writing of hur * water, river' 
(of. Prince, Materialtfor a Sumerian Lexicor^ p, 63J, so that 

the signs ^^Sff .^Tfl' really mean Hhe land of the two 

rivers/ i.e.^ of the Tigris and Euphrates, or perhaps of two 
important canals (?). 

It is quite poasible that the name Agade may consist of 
two Sumerian words aga ^ crown' or 'headdress' and de 
*fire,^* {.e*i ^^(i*iie ^ * crown of fire,' and this may be aa 
allaHion to IStar * the briUiaut goddess^* the tutelary deity of 
the morning and evening star, and the goddess of war and 
love> for her cult was observed in very early times in Agade, 
a fact attested by Nabonidus.^ His record mentions that the 
IStar-worship of Agade was later superseded by that of the 
goddess Anunit, and Anunit was another personification of 
the I^Uir^dea with a shriue at Sippar, which was practically 
identical with Agade.* Now there were two cities named 
Sippar* one under the protection of Samiil, the aun-god^ and 
one under this Anunit =l@tar, a fact which points strongly 
to the probable proximity, if not actual identity^ of Sippar 
and Agade, It has been thought that Agade-Akkad wan 
situated opposite Sippar on the left bank of the Euphrates, 
and even that Agade was possibly the oldest part of Sippar, 
The double character of Sippar seems significant in conuec- 
tion with the double writing of the BUR-sigu to denote 
Akkad^. 

In the Assyro-Babylonian literature, the name AkkadiL 
appears as part of the royal title in connection with Sumer; 

* Prince, MaXeriaU for a S-amtrian Lexicon^ pp. 23, "^a. That aga = MIH 
= * crown, headdress ^ [a well kDown. The Sem. a^G. ' crown * Aeema to ^ a 
loanword from Ihis affa. It Is important to note thnt yre find the MIR-algn 
also = agQffti ^be angry/ wbich \b an evident puronoinasia on tti% uri^nal 
taJuQ aga. The BIL oc 14&«ign = *£ire/ aod can alao have the ralac de. 
This ia clear from Prince, op, dl. 73. The Bumerlan combination de-tai = 
Seffl. ti^alJu ' torch, flame,' the latter word betng not necessarily a loanword 
frotn detaJi but posalbLy a paronomaatic mnemonic aaaociatioti. Dt-tal In 
Stimeriui am mean ' the flame (de) which glowa* (tai ^ BI). 

* in, 60, ii. 48 ; til 28, 

* a W. H. Ward, Mtbtvica, 1886, 7^-9Q. 
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viz*, non-semitio : lu^al Ke7t^i(^ki) Uru^ki') = ear mat Sutneri 
u Akkadt * king of Sumer and Akkad,' which appears to Ixave 
beea equivalent Bimply to ^ king of Bubjlonia.* It is not 
likely, ae Bome scholare have thought, that Akkad was ever 
used geographically as a distinctive appellation for northern 
Babylonia, or that the name Sumer denoted the southern 
part of the land, for kings ^ho ruled only over southern 
Babylonia used the double title *king of Snmer and Akkad,* 
and it was also enaployed by northern rulera who never 
established their sway farther south than Nippur, notably the 
great Assyrian conqueror Tiglathpileser HI (745-727 B.C.). 
Professor McCurdy ^ has very reasonably suggested that the 
title ^king of Sumer and Akkad* indicated merely a claim 
to the ancient territory and city of Akkad, together with 
certain additional territorj', but not neceaaarily all Babylonia, 
as was formerly believed. 

' SittoTTft Propheqft and the Monumentt, L 5 HI)- 
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A Part of the Gospel of Matthew from the 
Beirfit Syriac Codex 



BDOAIC J. G00D8P££D 

rSITBRSrTT OK CHICAOO 



THE Syriac manuscript of the New Testament belonging 
to the Syrian Protestant College at Beirut and preserved 
in the library of Union Theological Seminary, Kew York, 
has long been known to exhibit in the Gospels a text de- 
cidedly different from the Peahitto.* Professor Isaac H. 
Hall» who was the first to draw attention to the manuscript 
and who has been the chief, if not the sole, worker upon it, 
early detected its kinship with the Harklensian. He main- 
tained that it represented a revision earlier than White's 
Harklenslan, and probably identical with the lost Pliiloxe- 
nlan. The Philoxenian version, said to have been made in 
608 A,D., is the only one among the five Syriac versions of 
which no gospel-manuscript has yet been identified^ so that 
the claim put forth by Professor Hall for the Beirut Codex 
is an important one. Whether Professor HaU's impression 
of the character of the text is warranted, can only be deter- 
mined by the examination of the text itself ; hence the pro- 
priety of making at least a part of it accessible to students 
of the Syriac versions is obvious. 

Professor Gwynn has recently assigned to the Philoxenian 
version the Syriac Apocalypse published by himself from a 
Crawford manuscript of the twelfth century, and the four 
epistles published by Pococke in 1630.* He charactemea 

^ Afilde from the Gospels tha text of Uie manOBcrlpl Is Fesbttto. 
■ John Gwytin^ The Apocalj/psi of St. John in a Sjfriac Verwion hitherto 
ITNJfcnaien, 1897. 
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them as ** a successful presentation of the Greek original in 
a Syriac version of adequate exactness, without sacrifice of 
idiomatic purity " (p. cv) ; and further aaya : " In stroDg 
contrast with it [the Harklensian Apocalypse], our version 
ia seen to aim at accuracy in substance rather than in form ; 
its diction, as regards grammar as well as vocabulary, to be 
vernacular Syriac of the best period j its manner to combine 
idiomatic freedom with truthful reproduction of the original " 
(p. xixv). The Philoxenian version has not always been 
so understood ; and, in any case, it is likely that in those 
parts for which Syriac forma already existed, in the Peahitto, 
it exhibited a treatment somewhat less free and untram- 
meled than in those parts, like the Apocalypse, of which it 
gave the first Syriac rendering. A different attitude toward 
these late versions has been assumed by Hugo Gressmann, 
who holds that in the Syriac Gospels published by White in 
1778, we have neither the Philoxenian text» as White him- 
self supposed, nor the Harklensian, as has been generally 
held of late years,^ 

Should the text of the Beirut codex, however, disappoint 
the claims of its discoverer, and prove to be but a Harklen- 
sian witness, its value will still be considerable. Professor 
Hort and Professor Gregory have both pointed out the need 
of further examination of manuscripts of the Harklensian 
version, in order to the better understanding and surer 
reconstruction of its text;* and to this, at all events, the 
publication of an extended section of the text of the Beirut 
manuscript may contribute, Ceriani, to whom Professor 
Hall submitted several leaves, found its text better .than 
that published by White in 1778 and usually reckoned the 
standard Harklensian,^ Indeed, it needs but a hasty inspec- 
tion of the Gospels of the manuscript to disclose the marked 
resemblance of the t^xt to the Harklensian. 



* Hu^ Greseinaii, "Stadien ti\m ayrliscben TetraevangeHum. I." 2ett- 
$ehn'Jl/Ur die neuteBtamenttiefu Wi^semch^ft, v. pp, 248-262. 

* Weauwtt and Hort, A'eiff Testament in Greeks vol. H. Introduction,, 
p. 166 ; C, R. Gregory, Textkritik det Neuen Tettamenta, vol. U. p. 624. 

* JBL, 1S82, p. 4, 
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The manuscript was announced by Professor Hall, and tlie 
first account of it published^ in 1877, in the London Academif% 
Tol. ii. p. 170, and in the New York Independent of Aug. 2S, 
A rather full description of the mftnuscnpt was presented by 
him to the American Oriental Society in October of the same 
year, and aubaequently published in the Proceedings.^ At 
that time a committee was appointed to consider the publi- 
cation of the manuscript. P'urther notes upon it from Pro- 
fegaor Hall appear in the Proceedings of 1879 "^ and 1882,* 
His estimate of the worth of the text is set forth in his 
•' Notes on the Beirut Syriao Codex," read before the Society 
of Biblical Literature in 1882,* 

Scrivenerj in his Plain Jntrodu^ion^^ appears to refer 
to a further publication of Professor Hall's upon the 
manuscript, " Syriac Manuscript Gospels of a Pre-Hark* 
lensian Version, Acts and Epistles of the Peehitto Version, 
... by the Monk John, . . , Described with phototyped 
Facsimiles by Professor Isaac H. Hall [viii-ix], ff, 219 + a 
fragment at end," etc., and from him the title seems to have 
been taken over into Nestle's Introduction to the Textual 
Criticism of the Greek New Testament;"^ but Scrivener's 
reference here is only to certain prefatory pages which Pro- 
fessor Hall had printed to serve as description and introduc- 
tion to the manuscript when bouud, and of which he seems 
to have distributed a few copies*^ The manuscript has not 
219 foil, -h a fragment) however, but 203, as the other pub- 
lished descriptions correctly state.^* 

' iToumsI 0/ the Am^titan OritnUil Society, vol. x. 1877, pp. cxlvi^klix. 
The reference to pp^ivi £f. given by Professor Hall in JBL^ 1882, p, 1, and by 
I'rofeasor Gregory iti Prottffomwat p. 620* imd T&Ukritikt toL IL p. 624, is 
mlaleAdlng. 

^ JAOS, vol ^, p. yL 

* Ibid. vol. il p. evil. 

• Isaac H, Hall, " Notes on th* Belrftl Syriac Codeit,*' Journal of Bibtie<U 
LUerature, 1882, pp. 1-26. 

^^ Fourth (Edward MlUer's) edition, 1894, toI. \l p. 29, 
" P. 100, 

^ Scrivener toebtiDDB one h» Bent to him, and there la a copy la th« 
library of the Harvard DiTlnliy School, 

^ The laaccuraclefl tn Scrivener^a referencee to the manoAcHpt in hla third 
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What is undertaken in the following pages is the publica- 
tion of the text of a part of the manuscript large enough 
fairly to exhibit its quality and character — a thing which 
Professor Hail, with all his work upon it, does not seem to 
have done. The part selected is the first twenty pages of 
the Gospel of Matthew, as preserved in the manuscript (12*- 
13» ISW-lT^o^ and 19^^22^^), and the text is exhibited, not 
indeed in facsimile^ but in a line-for-line transcript, unaltered 
by editing or correction. Thus the pointing of the manu- 
Bcript and the lectionary indications are reproduced in the 
published text. These lectionary notes, written in red in 
the manuscript, are here enclosed in half brackets [ ], and 
thus distinguished from the text proper. The manuscript 
has been fully described elsewhere,** It is only necessary to 
say here that it is a parchment codex of 203 leaves, measur- 
ing 18 by 26 em. These leaves are gathered in quires of 
Bv^ and inscribed in two columns. The manuscript is 
believed to come from Tur-abdin, and is assigned to the 
ninth century. It originally contained the Syriao Kew Tes- 
tament I that is, it lacked the four disputed epistles and the 
Apocalypse, It is only in the Gospels, however, that ita text 
difiFers from the Peshitto. It will be seen that a leaf is mias- 
ing after foL 2* and another after fol. 6. 

The writer's especial thanks are due Mr. D» Stuart Dodge, 
of New York City, for kindly placing the manuscript in his 
hands for study and partial publication. 

ftditidn, 1S83, pp. 327, S28, were obMrred by Professor Eira, Abbotj and 
bare been pointed out by Professor J. H. Thayer In '^Notfia on ScrlTBner*a 
rtairt Itttrffduttion to the Criticiam of the Ntw Teitamtnt, Third Edition ; 
cbieSy from the memoranda of the late Ezra Abbot,*' Andover ^evttiVt 
TOK ni 1885, Critical Appendix. 
>* Gregory, loc cit. ; SciiTenerT Joe <iL 
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The Ruins in Wadi Suweil 



>^ATHANIBL SCHMIDT 

CORITELL UJXITEBflITT 

JHrcctoT 0/ the American School in Pal«sti7t«t IfiOt^lS^ 

TTTaDI suweil (Jo^ ^*>t;)» on the east side of the 
* ^ Dead Sea, is not found on any map, and the ruins at 
its mouth have not been described by any traveller. No 
earlier explorer seems to have gone to the exact part of the 
coast where it enters the Dead Sea» although several have 
visited the neighboring mountains, the peninsula, and the 
mouth of the Mojib, 

On the 23d of January, 1807, Ulrich Jasper Seetzen came 
down to the sea from the mountains at the mouth of 
WIdi Kerak (ji}S y^^^U}'^ According to his description, 
this wddi pouis a part of its water into the northern gulf, 
while another part is led through several canals to the village 
of El Mezra'ah (k^^wII). Four days later, on his return 
from the southern end of the lake, he descended to the shore 
just below the Mojib.* He had, therefore, no opportunity to 
examine the coast between the peninsula and the Arnon. 

J» L. Burckhardt was notable to go down to the Dead Sea 
from Kerak, but he spent three weeks in this place, from the 
14th of July to the 4th of August, 1812, and gathered some 
items of information concerning the coast from people who 
used to go to Ghor el Mesra'ah (»xi*u|J) *-j,) to huy tobacco. 

"About the middle of the lake,*' he says, '^on the same east- 
ern shore, are some ruins of an ancient city, called Towahein 
el Sukkar ( jC^JI j^wi^t*^)) »'c. the Sugar Mills. Farther 

> Beiaen durch Syrienf Palastina, Fhdniden, dit Tran^ordan'Ldnder, 
Arabia Fetraea vnd Utiter-AifffpteUt It. LSi^» p. 360. 
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north the mountains run down to the Ittke^ and a steep clifF 
overhangs the sen for about an hour» shutting out all passage 
along the shore*" ^ 

Charles L* Irby and James Mangles came from the Ghor 
el Safiyeh (auAioJI j**) to the peninsula on the 10th of 
May. 1818, but tit once ascended to the upper course of the 
Der&' (A^ Jl) and Kerak. On the Ist of June they 
went down to the Ghor el Mezra*ah from Kerak, spent the 
night in the village of El Mezra'ali, went southwest the fol- 
lowing morning, apparently as far as to the neighborhood of 
Cape Molynenx, and returned towards noon to Kerak.* 

On the 4th of September, 1847, Lieutenant Molyneux went 
in Ms boat within less than five miles of the peninsula. He 
then deemed it necessary to return, and obaerved, in pass- 
ing, the peculiar hille and terraces about Ras el Tafileh 
isjLkSa}^ ^(j). « The eastern hills about Ehs el Tafileh," 
he remarks, " abreast of which we were drifting, are peculiar^ 
the diflPerent strata being distinctly marked*'** Molyneux 
mentions " three remarkable points of land projecting from 
the eastern shore into the Dead Sea — RS^ el Belkab, R&g el 
Taraeh,and Ms el Kerah."6 

Lieutenant W. F, Lynch, on the SOth of April, 1848» 
started from *Ain Jidi at 12.15 P.M., reached Cape Costi- 
gan at 4.10 p.m., steered S.S*E. and landed one mile and 
a half, north of El Mezra'ah. On the Ist of May he sent 
Dale and Aulick to sketch the shore^ to verify the posi- 
tion of the mouth of W&di Kerak, and to sound down the 
middle of the bay, A compariaon between Lynch's map and 
the photograph from Jebel Jerrah accompanying this article 
will show how unsafe it is to rely upon such sketches of the 
shore^ The line of soundings seems to show that the boat did 
not go near the eastern coast, and the Seil IJaditheh appears 
to have been mistaken for WUdi Beni Hammldeh, which, 
according to Lieutenant Lynch, waters the Mezra'ah. On 

' TravfU in Syria and th« Holff Land, 1822, p. 39!. 

* Travelt in Egypt and NuMa^ S^ria, and tfcif Hohj Lartd^ 1645, pp. 137 fl, 

* Journal &f the Roj/al Geographical SQtkt^ *>f London^ zrlii. 1B4@, p, 126, 

* Journal t p. 12&. 
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that day Lynch visited the ruias of " Zoar *' (Horbet Abd el 
Rahim), and on the next he ascended to Kerak by W4di Beni 
Hammldeli (?) and WS^di Kerak» Keturning on the 3d, he 
started at 1.55 p.M in his boat toward Widi el Mojib, which 
he reached at 5.25 p.m. He did not stop anywhere to eKam- 
ine the coast, and records no feature except an arch span- 
ning the chasm of a ravine, which he passed at 4.45 P-M,^ 

Felicien de Saulcy, on the 14th of January, 1851, at 2.15 
P.M., arrived froto the south at W&di el 'AstU (iJuajl}! i^^Jt*)- 
At 2.47 P.M. lie was at the entrance of WlldL Kathrnbba 
G-l-T ^ ^S'^U, " tifddi of the multitude of trees " ?). Ascend- 
ing the next morning, with W4di el 'Aaal to the light, he 
reached Jebel el Haraxeh (s^«iL| J^a>-) after an hour b climb. 

Half an hour later he arrived at the immense rock from 
which issues Widi el Kerak, also called W^di el Deri', 
and at the foot of the rock he found the 'Paw&hin el Sukkar 
( jC^mJI |^%a^I^)i or Sugar Mills. From this point to the 
hills iQ the west he estimated the distance at five or six kilo- 
metres. The intervening plain was called Ghor el Mezra'ah. 
Besides the main stream, called Nahr el Dera\ he crossed six 
other streams before arriving at the village of El Mezra'ah. 
On the 16th of June he left at 8.06 A.M., crossed a ravine at 
8.25, visited Hurbet Abd el Rahim, and at 8.46 reached Sell 
WS.di Beni Hammideh. Ten minutes later he was at Wftdi 
Jerrah ('* Djerrah ou Adjerrah "), and had to his right, as 
he ascended, the plain of Haditheh ('"'El Hadits"). On 
the ITth he found, west of Jebel Sih&n, W4di el §ekik 
(tjLJLiJI (^Jlj)i and on the Slst he again crossed WMi el 
Derfi*, going to Ghor el Safiyeh.* 

The Due de Luynes and his companions left Jebel Usdum 
for the peninsula on the 24th of March, 1864, and arrived 
there on the 25th» The following morning they rode to 
Nahr el Der^', but not to the village, then ascended the 
mountains, after an hour passed, on the left, W&di el Harazeh, 

^ Narrative of tht United StaUt Expedition to tfte Hiver Jordan and the 
Dead <Sfeo, 1849, pp. S35-307, 

' Voy<^fe autour de la Met JiforU et dant tet Itrres bibUt]»eB, i. 1853, pp. 
289^99. 
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explained as "the wddi of the Pearl," and finally reached 
Kerak. He returned on the 28th, lost the 29th in an attempt 
to sail around Cape Molyneux, and was not able until late in 
the night to use a favorable wind which brought him past 
Cape Costigan and to the mouth of the M6jib early in the 
morning of the 30th. It was, of course, impossible to make 
any observationa of the eastern coast.*" 

Towards the end of April, 1870, E, H. Palmer and C, F. 
lyrwhitt Drake walked up from Ghor el Safiyeh to the 
peninsula. They noticed the shrines of Abu Ketairieh and 
Nebi Salah, and pitched their tents in the village. The next 
morning they made a tour of the northern end of the penin- 
aulaj linding some ruins and the depression called 'Aril 
(Jkj*-c)i ii^ which Avater collected in the rainy Beason. 

They then passed the ruined fort called Tell *Ahd el Hahim, 
and crossing the Sell Haditheh ascended the Nakb Jerrah 
into the mountains. ^^ 

On the 24th of April, 1874, il. Rothe, with three com- 
panions of the Beni Hammideh, climbed up the mountains 
from the mouth of the W^di el Mojib, starting at 6 A*M*, 
and reaching the top of the wall at 7 A.M. After two hours 
of march he descended again to the sea, where he found a 
petroleum spring ten feet from the shore, and near it a 
spring of cool and sweetish water. Ascending aj^ain, he 
found the needle of rock forty feet tall, called Bint Seih Lut.. 
After another hours march he readied a plain jutting out 
into the sea, and evidently passed it in fifty minutes on the 
heights above. Beyond this plain he followed the coast for 
forty-five minutea until opposite Cape Costigan* Two 
hours and a half before reaching the first Bedawin camp 
of El Mezra'ah he mentions a wddi^ culled Wadi *I§kik. 
The entire walk had taken nine Jiours, but there had been 
much ascending and deacending the mountains. It ia quite 
impossible that Rothe could have passed the ruins and 
aqueduct at the month of Wfl,di Suweil without being 

* Voifa^e d*esplora(ion d la Mttr Morte^ A Ptlvat H »ur la rive ffauche du 
Jourdain, 1874, pp. fli B., lU. 

l** The DeKrt qf the Exodut, li. 1871, pp. 466 H. 
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attracted by them. He must have passed by this place on 
the mountama above. When he met Dr. Kersten on the 
25th he reported that he had often been "au&6er Sicht dea 
Todten Meeres.*' On the following day Kersten and Kothe 
went in two hours as far as Cape Costigan. They con- 
,tinued on the 2Tth to Ghor el Safiyeh." 

Sir Gray Hill, on the 6th of April, 1895, **cattiped at 
JEI Mcjra'uh, near to the stream which courses down the 
Wady el Deraah," "crossed the Lifmn and descended to 
the water's edg^" and then rode down to Ghor el Saiiyeh."^ 

la September, 1895, Mr. Alexander Hornstein and Mr, A. 
Ford went, in the government boat which was then running 
between the northern end of the lake and the peninsula, to 
Ghor el Mezra'ah. Starting at 6 p.m., they landed on the 
peninsula at 1 a.m. The darkness of the night was some- 
what relieved by moonlight. They Immediately proceeded 
to Kerak.*^ 

It is evident that, aside from Mr. Kothe, none of these 
travellers ha.ve had a chance to examine at cloae range the 
eri^tern coast between the Mojlb and the Wadi Beni Ham- 
mideb^ and that he came down to the shore some distance 
below the WUdi Suweil. 

In the course of our circumnavigation of the Dead Sea, 
my students and I left the delta of the Mojib on the 23d of 
February, 1905, at 1.10 P.M. We passed the natural bridge 
across a chasm mentioned by Lynch, at 1.34. At 1.56 we 
saw an impressive rock-needle on a hill above the rocks, and 
supposed it to be the Bint Seih Lut (^ J ip^iit vsaJU) dis- 
covered by Palmer and seen by Rothe, thougli the semblance 
of a woman was far more marked in the case of a figure 
observed south of Ris el Tafileh, at 3.17. At 2.25 we 
photographed the most striking feature of the coast between 
the Mojib and the peninsula. It is a promontory which 
stretches out as vertical aa a wall for a mile from the moun- 

11 Otto KeiBten, *' Umwaodenit)^ des Todten Meeres,'* in Zeitjichr^ft da 
FfUaettina-Vertint, IflTtl, pp. 212 f. »nd Anhang, p. 223. 

^ Palestine £xploralion Fund, QmtrUrly StaUmentt ISQQ^ pp. 24-M. 
" Pahftinc Exploration Fund, Quarterly Staietnentt 1808, pp. 64 ft. 
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tain, with top almost perfectly level and a long beach 
fronting it oa the northern side. This I take to be the RIU 
«1 Tafileh of Molyneux, the RS,3 el Belka-h being north of 
the Mojib, and Utts el Kerah probably a mispronunciation for 
R43 el Kerak, and meant to indicate what Lynch called Cape 
Costigan. The name R&s el Tafileh seeniB to hjive been 
derived from that of the tribe, which once apparently ex- 
tended their influence further north than at present," 

At 2.38 we were opposite the wddi which comes down just 
north of this promontory, and which, following the map, we 
then supposed to be Wddi Jerrah. I now believe that it is 
Wadi el Sekik (^^_gAiUiJI i^S'^'j)- This wddi seems to be 
connected with the 'Ain S^ryk mentioned by Seetzen south 
of the Amon. De SaiUcy ^ found the name used of a wddi 
running north for some distance, to the west of Jebel Sih&n, 
and then turning west, De Luynes,^^ recognizing the accu- 
racy of De Saulcy's description, found no reason to doubt 
that the name of this wddi was also correctly given. 

When 1 visited Jebel Sililii on the 13th of July, 1905, I 
was distinctly told by the Beni Hammideh that this Widi el 
oeklk turned to the west just north of Jebel ISih^n and 
debouched in tlie Dead Sea a considerable distance north of 
Wildi Jerrah, and that immediately north of it Wkdl el 
Bediyeh flowed into the Mojib. The name meana '* the riven 
widi,*' and this characterizes its appearance both in its 
upper course and at its mouth* *•■ Wfi-di 'ISkik*' (should be 
'ISkik) in Rothe's itinerary ^^ is one hour south of the hills 
about Rds el Tafileh. The name may be a conjecture of a 
guide not familiar with the coast, as no other names are 
given in the itinerary. At 2*47 the mouth of this ^ddi 
was photographed. 

The promontory proved to be a broad terrace with per- 
fectly level top but broken up near the water by many cuts 
through which the water evidently cornea down after Tains. 

** De Luynra^ Voyage d'exploratiorty p. 109. 

" Voyage awtnur de la Mar Mottt^ L pp. 323, 334 ffi. 

•* Voyage d''expt<^ration, p. 170. 

" ZeiUchr^ dea dtiudcAeR Palautina- Veniru^ 1S7D, p, 223. 
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A wide beach ran all along the foot of the terrace, large 
black baKalt stonea were seen on the shore, and the slopes of 
the lower hills were covered with brushwood. After a 
quarter of an hour from W&di el Sekik we reached the end 
of the low hills, where the beach continued, forming a plain 
covered with brushwood. At 3. IT we were opposite another 
tvddi wliich came down in a northerly direction and turned 
suddenly to the southwest. Here the figure of a woman, 
referred to above, was seen on the northern side on a high 
hill. At 3.52 Jebel Jerrah was seen, and at 4.11 we landed on 
a broad beach in front of a wddU If it runs far enough back^ 
this may be the W&di Emdebea mentioned by de Sanlcy'' 
as going directly west to the coast from a point below 
Jebel SlMn. I heard Madbeah (^^iX*; cf. Ma&^aj(tk^. 

Here we were detained by a Blorm until the 26th, and 
used the opportunity to explore the neighborhood. From 
the top of Jebel Jerrah photographs of the coast down to 
the peninsula and of Cape Coatigan (Rds el Kerak) were 
taken by Messrs. Wrench and Charles. On the 26th I went 
down the coast, accompanied by Mr* Olmstead and Mr, 
Charlest Mr. Wrench remaining to guard the boat. We 
left at 10.51 A*M., crossed several small wddU at 10.54, 
11.01, 11.06, and 11-09, and at 11.12 came to a promontory 
of great height where there was no passage along the shore, 
the cliffs overhanging the aea. Between the ends of tbe 
promontory thei-e were three deep ravines. The wddi at 
the southern end had a high etone at its mouth. At 11.40 
we came to a great wddi with two arms^ enclosing a delta 
half a mile long. Here were large trees, tamarisks^ and 
brushwood. Beyond the second arm the level was fifteen 
feet higher, and the sides were undercut by the stream. 
There was no water here, but at 11.45 we found a large pool 
in the delta. At 12.07 we reached the beginning of another 
delta, three-quarters of a mile long. At 12.15 we arrived at 
the mouth of Wfi.di Suweil, and made the interesting dis- 
covery of an ancient aqueduct and the ruins of some houses. 

I learned the name of this wdJi on my second visit to the 

" Vovage autour de ta Mer MoHe, I PP- 320, 332, SSi. 
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place hve months later. Saweil (Jlj-^) is a diminutive 
of Sell (Juu-) and characterises the river as the wddt of 
"the email stream." The name is appropriate, for when we 
ascended the wddi as far as it was possible to go, we found 
a small stream trickling down from a circular basin t%velve 
feet above, which waa tilled with sweet water. There was 
apparently no change in the amount of water in July. In 
the chasm there were no ruins, bitt a short distance from the 
entrance were the remains of an ancient aqueduct. 

The length of this aqueduct was 160 feet, its width 2 feet 
2 inches, its height 5 feet 6 inches* It rested on round 
arehea. Three of these remained, and were S feet in height 
and 8 feet 3 inches wide at the bottom. The covered trough 
was 9 inches wide, and Ih inches deep. While the arches 
were of large sandstones and the aqueduct itself evidently 
built of sandstone, the channel had been filled up with lime- 
stone deposit, and much of the structure wag covered with 
the same limestone. On the top the coating was 2 inches 
deep, and all along the centre ran a little channel from IJ to 
2 inches deep, down which the water found its WEiy after the 
trough had been filled up. The course of the aqueduct 
could be followed by the dShrig for 270 feet to the west, 
where there was a high wall 6 feet above the river bed, 
near the top of which could be seen 25 feet more of the 
trough. Fifty feet farther west it was visible again, curving 
off to the north, with another branch going south to the 
ruins of a large building. 

Nearer tlie sea we found the ruina of a house, TO feet long 
and 50 feet wide. At the south entrance two well-cut door 
jambs and a number of hewn stones were seen* I found a 
piece of ribbed pottery here. Southwest of this ruin were 
the foundations of another building, 78 feet by 72 feet, and 
nearer the sea, but 30 feet above it, the remains of two other 
buildings* 

The appearance of one of the Ghawarineh and the sight 
of a camp beyond, not noticed in the excitement of discovery, 
led ua to return hastily to the boat. We set out that night 
for the western shore, which we reached after eight hours of 
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battling with a fierce northwesterlj wind and billows heavy 
aa lead. 

In the middle of July, coming to Kerak from Arabia 
Petriea, I decided, in spite of the excessive heat, to descend 
to the peninsula and to explore the coast from there to the 
place where the aqueduct was discovered. Accompanied 
by Mr, Wrench and Mr, John Whiting, I left Kerak on the 
12th of July at 2 p.m. At 2.30 we reached 'Ain Sii-ah 
(BjLw i^^a£), a beautiful spring issuing from a rock ; at 
S.30 Wddi Sakkarah (sJCw (5<>'j) ^^3 seen to enter Widi 
Kerak, For two houra the road was so level tliat it was 
poasible to gallop along and make good Bpeed, We came 
to Jebel el Harazeh (tt\^f S^^i "the Mountain of the 
Pearl," at 5 p,m. At ti p.m. we were told that El Der&', 
which comes from the southeast and carries water into the 
Seil el Kerak, was at a short distance to the north, and at 
6.30 we arrived at the Tawfi^hin el Sukkar ( jCwJI ^^^A&.Lfa), 
A mountain which we photographed the next morning 
stretchea between the village and El DeHi\ which issues 
from the high rock near the " Sugar Mills." We arrived at 
El Mezra'ah at 7.30 and spent the night there, being very 
courteously received by the Ghawarineh. The village con- 
Blata of about fifty tenta and probably has about two hundred 
inhabitants. 

The next morning Mr. Wrench went back to the Taw&hin 
el Sukkar to photograph it and to take its bearings. Sebbeh 
(Masfi,da) bore 290 j% 'Ain Jidi 331 J* ; it is consequently 
located in 35*' 30' 66" E. longitude, and 31" U' Bo" N. 
latitude. 

We left El Me^ra'ah at 5.30 AiM., and crossed some 
smaller creeks and the wider stream of Seil Haditheh 
(&XJ4VA. (J^^!^)< ThiB stream seems to come from the W&di 
Kerak, flowing northwest from a point above the Taw&hin 
el Sukkar. The other streams on the peninsula come from 
the "Sugar Milla." The reason the river in its lower course 
is sometimes called W&di el Derfi.', sometimes W4di Kerak, 
is that the W&dt Kerak is not a perennial stream above the 
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place where it receives the water of El DerSi'. Soon after 
cro^tug the Seil Haditheh, we came to the village of Hadi- 
theh. This coualsts of a number of mud houses like those 
of Jericho, aud seems to be of recent origin^ as It has uot 
been mentioned by any previous explorer* It is not inhab- 
ited in the summer. This village bears Sebbeh 281J%'A.in 
Jidi Z21\ Its exact location, therefore, ia W 30' 44" E. and 
Zr 17' 18" N. We left at 6.06. 

Five minutes after leaving El Haditheh we arrived at 
W&di Beni Hammideh GjuZ^- ^J^ (^^'>)» ^°^ *^^ minutes 
later crossed Widi Jerrah (bL?- <5*>'>)' The first impor- 
tant wddi north of tlua was WMI Sebaieh (iuam \$o\y)^ 
which was croa&ed about fifteen minutes after leaving Widl 
Jerrah. At 6.40 we found the first section of an ancient 
Roman road. It was broken ofif suddenly, the eea having 
apparently scooped out a bay, beyond which a second section 
of the road could be followed for a dij^tauce until it again 
disappeared owing to the action of the sea. A third section 
led up to the ruins at the mouth of Wadl Suweil. These 
were no doubt remains of the Darb el Liaan (^.LiJJI V)^)i 
said to have extended in earlier times from the north, across 
the peninsula, to the aouthern bay.^ 

At T.15 I arrived for the second time at the mouth of 
Wadf SuweiL This bore Sebbeh 266J%*Ain Jidi 391 J," and 
is consequently situated in 35° 30' 44" E, longitude, and 31° 
19' 37" N. latitude. On my first visit I had been satisfied 
with identifying the aqueduct with the Taw^liin el Sukkar 
mentioned to Burckhardt by the people of Kerak* There 
could be little doubt about this* I did not dare to assign to 
the ruina a higher age than the period of the Crusades. 
There were various centresj of the sugar industry near the 
Dead Sea in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, among 
which were the Tawahin el Sukkar near Jericho, those in 
the Glior el Rafiyeh, on the peninsula, and at the mouth of 
Widi Suweil, and there seem to have been still others. Com-* 
ing back from my second expedition to Arabia Petrtea, where 

1* F. de Satilcy, Voj^age autour de la Mir MorUt L 1653, p. 291, 
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architecture and typea of pottery characteristic of the Roman 
period^ I could not reaLst the impression that the aqueduct 
was built in Roman times, aud that the foundations of the 
houses belonged to the same age. The arches were built 
exactly in the same manner as those I had seen in numerous 
Bymntino city ruins. The plan of the houses and the shape 
of the door-jambs reminded me of some places recently 
visited; and the piece of pottery was of the same type as 
those I had picked up at the Hurbet Nusr&ni» The earlier 
name of this "Christian ruin" was not known to the 
Bedawin squatting near the ancient city whicli we had dis- 
covered only three days before between Dana and Buserah 
in a position commanding a view of the Dead Sea.^ 

The aqueduct was probably budt to supply the little com- 
munity with water, as branches were led to the different 
buildings. It may be conjectured that a caetellutn once 
stood here for the defence of the road. It is not probable 
that this " ancient city," as the people of Kerak called it, 
was the objective point of the Roman road. North of W4di 
Suweil, however, as Burckhardt says, ^*- the mountains run 
down to the lake, and a steep cliff overhangs the sea/* 
This statement made almost one hundred years ago is true, 
as I found it on my first visit. But as the Roman road south 
of Widi Suweil has manifestly been in part destroyed by the 
invasion of the sea, so it is possible that this roftd once ran in 
front of the cliff which to-day, as well as in Burckhardt^s timet 
♦'shuts out all passage along the shore." 

In establishing their sugar mills around the Dead Sea, the 
Crusaders naturally availed themselves of such aqueducts. 
There must once have been an abundance of water in Wftdi 
Suweil, but except for the small quantity of water that tric- 
kles down from the basin, the lower part of the wddi seems at 
present to be dry both in winter and in summer. What is 
the cause of the change ? The heavy limestone coating sug- 
gests the answer. It is a well-known fact that a river may 

" Sehtnidt, Report of the Director of the American School of ArcJiaoloffy 
in I^letUne^ 1901-1006, pp. 37 H. 
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by its deposits of lime create baniers preventing its prog- 
ress in the ticcustoroed direction and changing the course." 
That is apparently what has happened here* The ruined 
locality is called Abu*l Feins by tlie natives of the peninsula, 
and the name, here as elsewhere, indicates a belief that treas- 
ures are hidden in the place. 

From Wadi Suweil we returned to W&di Beni Hammideh, 
ascended this wddi some difitancet then turned up the side of 
W&di Jerrah, and slept in the village of the Beni Hammideh 
at Jebel Sihfi-n on the night of the 13th of July. 

The southern part of the peninsula was aeen by ua on the 
28th of February, and three photographs were taken repre- 
senting the northeastern corner of the bay, tlie peculiar rocka 
halfway between tliis point and the cape, and Cape Moly- 
neux itself from E.S.E. At 2.15 P.M. we saw the finest sam- 
ple of the famous white linei with a remarkable basse above it 
toward the west- It ran due east and west* This disposes of 
the brilliant generalization of Blanckenhorn in 1896^ from 
one fact observed by Molyneux in 1847-^ This impressive 
belt of foam cannot be an indication of the existence at the 
present time of a fault at the bottom of the lake, running 
north and south. Gautier'a observation in March, 1889,^ is 
not even sufficient to show a preference for this direction. Not 
only south of the peninsula^ but also north of it, we once saw 
the line lying athwart the sea as well as in other directions, 
though it was never fio extensive and finely cut as on this last 
occasion. The wind bloweth where it listeth on the Dead Sea, 
and the foam forms into belts regardless of geological theories. 
That night we slept on the peninsula just north of the cape* 
Burckhardt*3 Arabs had assured him that there was a ford 
three hours north of Safiyeh by which the lake could be crossed 
in three hours and a half, that " there are spots in this ford 



^ Ct tiia^e Recliw, La (ettti Deseription des phiuomine* de ta vie du 
globt,* 1870, pp. 460, 470 ff. 

*' Zeit^chrift des Deutuhen PataeMtna-Vereitts, 1896, p. fifl. 

•■ Journat of the Moyttl Qeographical Society of London, rrllL 18IB, p. 
129. 

*■ Encjfclopicdia Biblica^ article * 7Ae Dead Seat^ col. 1046, 
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where the water is quite hot, and where the bottom is of red 
earth,'* that ''the ford is nowhere deeper than three or four 
feet,*' and generally only two feet, and that ^' the Avatar is bo 
impregnated with salt that the skin of the legs of those who 
wade acrosa it soon afterward peels entirely off," ^ This ford 
mufit, of courscv have been between Cape Molyneux and the 
nearest poioton the opposite side. As we were forced to jump 
into the water to drag the boat ashore, we had an opportunity 
of verifying the statements made to Burckhardt^ and although 
we found the water hot, and the bottom slippery and of a 
reddish tint, neither here nor anywhere else on the lake did 
we observe any oil* Lynch does not seem to have made hia 
sounding's where the ford once was* Though our feet were 
bare and for days were exposed to the water in the lake and 
in the leaky boat, our shoes having shrunk too much to be 
used, the skin was never badly affected ; and, on the whole, 
our experience confirmed the statement of some fishermen at 
the mouth of the Jordan that ^Hhe water of the Dead Sea is 
good for the body, but bad for one's clothes." 

In the present article I have avoided the use of the term 
** Lis&n " for the peninsula, for the reason that some notes 
taken while I was there last July have raised a doubt in my 
mind in reference to the name* De Saulcy appears to have 
been the first to use it. He maintains that the peninsula has 
to-day the same name that it bore in Hebrew antiquity, and 
finds the evidence that it was then called pC?Sn in Josh. 15^- * 
and 18^. He regards the boundary line of Judah as running 
from a point on the western shore just opposite the penin- 
sula.* Even de Luynes, who, on the authority of de Saulcy, 
accepts El Lis^n as the modern name of the peninsula, is un- 
able to adopt this explanation of Tlbi^n D^ pl£?b in the pas- 
sages in Joshua ; ^ and all exegetea are agreed that fT2??n 15* 
refers to the southern bay^ i.e. the southern end of the lake 
(cf. Kum. S4»}, while D-H \\^b 15^ and fl'PDn D^ ]Wb 18» 
refer to the northern bay, the northern end of the lake. 

* TYtrvelt in Syria and the Holy Land, 1622, p, Sdi» 

" Voyage, 1. Ifl6.i, p. 299 Q. 

" Vovaffe iTtxploration, 1874, p. 90, 
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But de Saulcy'a statement that the peninsula is now called 
El Li!<au has not been questioned ; and it does not seem 
to have been noticed that careful observers like Seetzen^ 
Burekhiirdt^ Irby and Mangles, Lynch, Palmer, and Drake 
have not used the terra. The similarity to a tongue struck 
de Luynes* and the custom of denoting such a projecting 
dip of land a " Landzuage," or "tongue of land,'' naturally 
led German and EogUsli scholars to accept tlie name. On 
the peninsula* however, I was told that **thia,'* the peninsula, 
was called Ghor el Meara'ah, and *'that,'* the southern bay, 
hvs&n el Bahr. The term (jL*J is never used in Arabic for 
a tongue of land. At least J am not aware of any passage in 
Arabic literature where ^^^-Jl *J^->^ Is used of a peninsula, 
and can find no evidence that it is ao used in any modem 
dialect. It always signifies a bay; and ^uJI -^LJ isi con- 
sequently an accurate translation of D\T IIU?*?. 
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The Sayings of Jesus about the Fii-st and the 

Last 



FKANK C. PORTEK 
TALE OHtrenaiTY 

THERE are attributed to Jesus in the Synoptic Gnspela 
various saying's about the firat and the last which fall 
into two groups, one having an eschatological and the other an 
ethical meaning. The eschatological saying, "The first shall 
be last and the last fit*tit/* means that there will be a reversal 
of lot in the world to come, a humbling of the high and an 
exaltation of the low. The ethical saying, "If any one 
w-ishes to be first, let him be last of all and servant of all," 
means that true greatness consists in aelE-renunciation and 
ministenng love. It points out a path to primacy which 
leads in the opposite direction to that which men naturally 
take. Indeed, it bo defines the way in which ambition is to 
reach its goal as in effect to oppose the spirit of ambition. 
Although there is obviously a wide difference between the 
two sayings, one of which deals with outward conditions, 
the other with the inner motive and spirit, nevertheless one 
form of words may possibly express either meaning. *^If 
any one wishes to be first, he shall be last of all aiid servant 
of all " (Mk. 9 35) ; that is, either aa a punishment for his 
wish, or as the way in which he may gratify his wisK 
according as one takes effrat in the future or in the impera- 
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tive sense. In one case we have a simple prediction, in the 
other a rather subtle paradox, which, under the form of 
instruction as to how one may best assert himself^ in reality 
aims to uproot the spirit of self-assertion. It is the aim of 
this paper to show that Jesus probably did not utter the 
predictionj but only the paradox. 

The prediction is a good expression of a hope widely 
current among the Jews of Chnst^B time. The paradox 
contains that which waa perhaps newest and most distinctive 
in Christ's view of the world. If Jesus uttered only one of 
the two sayings, it must have been the paradox. But may 
he not have uttered the prediction as well ? The two are 
not entirely inconsietent with each other, but there ia a 
presumption against hia having expressed two such dLflFei*ent 
ideas in proverbial forms so nearly identical. There is also 
a fair presumption against his having expressed his belief in 
future recompense in the form of this gnome» which might 
'Claim to be an even better motto for the apocalyptical litera- 
ture of Judaism than Gunkel's ^Ihov wotoi ri eaxara ca*; tA 
trpbfTa (Barn. S i3), or Bousset's Non fteit altusiwtus unum 
•BCBcuhtm sed duo (4 Ezra 7 so). We have not, so far as I 
know, in Jewish writings any occurrence of the exact sen- 
tence^ **'The first shall be last and the last first" j but the 
familiar Old Testament phraae about the future humbling of 
the proud and exaltation of the lowly frequently recurs as 
an expression of the hope that in the Day of Yahweh the 
dominating heathen power, or the heathen-uiinded Jewish 
party, would be overthrown, and that Israel, the subject 
people, or the righteous kernel of Israel, now oppressed, 
would be exalted to glory and dominion. In the sense in 
which the saying embodied national or sectarian pride and 
ambition, Jesus could not have uttered it. Nor should we 
expect him to describe the results of the Day of Judgment 
simply aa a reversal of the outward fortunes and ranks of 
men. It is true, however, that Jesus looked forward to the 
humbling of those whose present exaltation was due to 
pride and selfishness, and to the future blessedness of those 
whose lowly lives were the cause or the effect of lowly 
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^H minds and eelf-denying service* The thought that the ^H 
^H worldly and self-centered rich would be poor in tlie world ^^M 
^H to come, and the righteous poor rich, or that the publican ^H 
^H and sinner would precede the Pharisee in the kingdom of ^H 
^B God, he might have expressed by the words, *' Many first ^H 
^^ shall be last and the last first." The question is one of ^H 
1 e\'idence, not of presupposition. If it is even noflr true that ^M 
^H those who are first in Self-assertion and the desire to domi- ^H 
^H nate are really last, and that those who seem to be last ^H 
^H bfit^ause they are servants of all are really first, then the ^H 
^H future vorld must bring this reality to evidence* God's ^H 
^H present reversal of human judgments will be vindicated by ^H 
^H htA future reversal of those human conditions on which false ^H 
^H judgments rest. Yet in spite of this relation of tlie two ^H 
^H sayings to each other, a difference remains, and must show ^H 
^H itself in the temper and conduct of men, between the hope ^H 
^H or the fear that present fortunes are to be reversed, and the ^f 
^H conviction that those are really first in God's sight in whom ^H 
^^K the desire to be first has been overmastered by the spirit of ^^M 
^H ^H 
^V The following table presents the passages in the Synoptic ^H 
^K Gospels in the order in which they will be discussed : — ^H 


^^B Mauk 


Matthew 


^M 


^^^^b 104MI 


20X^77 

cf. 18w 
2311 


2231 ^H 




23 u 

[20 28 D. cur. Syr,] 


lib ^M 

14 u ^1 


^V 10 SI 


1910 
20u 


[notlSw] ^H 
13» ^M 


^H The passage in which the saying has the bast attestation, ^H 
^H the clearest setting, and moat unmistakably the new ethical ^| 
^H meaning is Mk. 10 43-44. The original identity of Luke's ^H 
^H apparently independent account with that of Mark and ^H 
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Matthew can hardly be questioned. Whether the words 
werti spoken on the way to Jemsaiem (Mk,, Mt.), or after 
tha Last Supper (Lk.)^ or on neither occaaion, cannot be 
determined. A more important question is whether we are 
to accept Mark's introductory incidents the ambitious re- 
quest of James and John, and the response of Jesus to it. 
Luke's account substitutes for this the general statement 
that there was rivalry among them as to which of them, was 
to be accounted greater (22 24), It would seem easier to ac- 
count for the omission of an incident derogatory to two of 
the foremost apostles than to account for its invention. Mat- 
thew already lessens the offense by ascribing the request to 
their mother. Further, Jesus' disavowal of authority to 
determine the rank of his disciples in the coming kingdom 
would seem to meet the test of originality which Schmiedel 
formulates; like Mk. 13 32, it ia not what we should expect 
the worship of Jesus to produce. On the other hand, 
account must be taken of the argument of Wellhausen, 
J. Weisa, and Schwartz that the incident could hardly have 
maintained itself in its present form in the gospel tradition 
unless John as well as James had actually suffered martyr- 
dom in the early apostolic age (Mk, 10 3^-39). And then, if 
these were in fact the first martyrg among the Twelve, the 
question arises how far the event may have shaped th& 
narrative. 

Luke, it would seem, passed by the incident (Mk. 10 s»-46 
would fall between Lk, 18 M and as) because he preferred 
to give the sayings which form its climax in the place and 
in the shorter form which they had in another source 
(22 24-27). Here it follows the account of the Last Supper, 
and has a striking relationship, in vss. aJ-27» to the account 
in John 13 of Jesus' ministering to his disciples. Luke 
may have preferred this account because it did not contain 
the request of James and John, or because the position, 
after the Supper, seemed to him preferable, or because he 
valued the form in which the Passion history lay before 
him too highly to alter it, and so cut out the passage in 
the Mark form to avoid repetition. But fortunately the 
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meaning of the saying does not depend on the incident that 
occasioned it, but is fixed hy the sentences wliich in both 
sources lead up to it (Mk. 10 42 Lk. i!2 25). Jesus rebiikea 
the spirit of rivalry and personal ambition by Baying that 
this belongs to heathen rulers, but should not exist among 
his disciples* "It is not [Mt. sliall not bel bo among 
you, but whoever wishes to become great among you shall 
be [effTui] your servant, and whoever of you wishes to 
become first sliall be sliive of all." In tbis report of the 
ftaying (Mk*, Mt*\ the future is certainly used in the im- 
perative sense. ^'Ecrrai. and ecrra), forms easily interchange- 
able in texts, both translate the same Hebrew or Aramaic; 
and the imperative sense of the future, usually but not 
always in the second persout had become familiar through 
the Septuagint ; so that usage allows what the connection 
demands, the imperative, not the future, meaning, the 
paradox, not the prediction. Being a servant, slave of all, 
is not a result and penalty of ambition, but expresaea the 
ideal of the disciples' conduct. 

Luke^B source reads : '* He that is greater among you let 
him become as the younger, and he that ia chief as he that 
serves.'* Here the sense is somewhat altered. We seem to 
be in the time, which is after that of Jeaua' life, when there 
were in fact greater and less, rulei's and servants, in the 
Christian community ; and tlie admonition is that the great 
should be humble, the leaders should be in their spirit as 
aervants. 

The passage most like this is Mk. 9 35, but the section in 
which it occurs is quite differently given in the three gos- 
pels (Mk. 9 33-37 Mt, 18 I'D Lk. 9*6-48). The three accounts 
agree in stating that there was a discussion among the 
disciples as to which ia greater [Mt adds ** in the Kingdom 
of Heaven *'], and that Jesus set a child in their midst and 
said that one who receives a little child receives him* Before 
introducing the child, Marl? inserts our saying. In the 
midst of the incident Matthew has a saying about child- 
likeness (18 3-i), and at the end of the incident Luke adds, 
"for he that is leas among you is great" (9 4Sb). Now 
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the connection between the saying, " He who recelvea one 
of these little children . . . receivea me," and the dispute 
of the disciples as to the firat place Ib certainly not clear. 
We should expect rather to find Jesus pointing to tlie 
example of the child and urging child -liken ess, as he does 
on another occasion (Mk, 10 i3-i6). Indeed, th© words of 
Jesus on these two occasions would read more naturally If 
we changed tliem about, and put the charge to become 
childlike in Mk. 9 37, and the charge to receive children in 
Mk. 10 15. Matthew seems to have felt thia, for he takes 
Mk. 10 15 out of the second incident and inserts it in ampli- 
fied form in the first (Mt, 18 a-*, between Mk. 936 and 37). 

It seems therefore that each of the evangelists felt that 
the occasionj the dispute about primacy, and the saying 
about receiving children, did not fit together, and each has 
tried in hia own way to connect the two, or to bring in 
somewhere the answer of Jesus which the disciples' rivalry 
called for. Now if in the Mark source, which Matthew and 
Luke used, vs. 35 already stood, it does not seem likely that 
they would have made a different attempt to solve the diffi- 
culty, for this solution is as good as any other, I am 
inclined therefore t-o say that vs. 33 did not stand in the 
Mark source. Codex D, in fact, omits the saying, though 
on this not much stress can be put. We are not, then, I 
think, to regard this as another use of the saying by Jesus, 
hut as borrowed by Bome editor from the eimilar incident 
already considered. 

Perhaps the evangelists did not follow the original tradi- 
tion in attempting an adjustment between the two parts of 
this section. Wellhausen infers from the fact that in vs. 33 
the disciples are with Jesus in the house, while in vs. as he 
calls them to hira, that the two parts did not belong to* 
gether in the original foma of the tradition. Yet a con- 
nection is not inconceivable. Jesus may possibly have 
meant: You seek greatness for yourselves, but you ought 
rather to recognize greatness in the least of your fellowmen, 
and treat them with such respect and render them such 
services as are due to the greatest. 
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It is probably more natural to suppose that the connection 
ia due to the evangelist, and ia not hiatorical ; antl in that 
case J. Weia8*s understanding of Mark's application of the 
section deserves to be considered, Th& evangelist wiijheSt 
be thinks^ to rebuke the ambition of the Twelve for rauk 
and authority. It is not the Twelve only who represent 
Christy so that men's attitude toward them ie their attitude 
toward Chriist (cf. Mt* 10 «); but even the child, the least 
member of the Christian community, is equally Christ's 
representative, and one who receives him receives Christ. 
In this case our saying, in va. 35, may have a threatening 
tone. The ambition of those who are seeking" phtcea of 
rulership in the community, even if they belong to the 
Twelve, will be rebuked and punished at the last day- 

In Mt. 23 11 our saying occurs again, and, in view of what 
precedes it, ia the ethical rather than in the eschatological 
sense. Here the conduct of the Christian community is con- 
trasted not, as in Mk. 10 431., with that of the heathen, but 
with that of the Pharisees, who made a display of their piety 
and loved to be conspicuous and admired. The passage 
breathes the spirit of Jesus, but in its present form, espe- 
cially in vs. 10, it betrays the apostolic age. It is not quite 
clear wliether the evangelist uses the sentence (vs. n) here 
in the sense that the choice of the servant's place ia the way 
to gain true greatness (Mk. 10 4a r), or in the sense that ha 
who ia in fact the greatest in the circle of disfiples, either 
in rank or repute, should use his greatness for the service of 
the community, in a spirit of humility, recognizing the sole 
headship of Christ (cf. Lk. 22 26). 

Immediately after this verse Matthew has the eschato- 
logical saying: "Whoever shall exalt himself shall be hum- 
bled, and whoever shall humble himself shall be exalted." 
This is a familiar Old Testament and Jewish sentence and 
sentiment. The thought is central iu Isaiah's teaching, and 
has a large place in the Old Testament. ^ In the case of a 
saying so familiar as this it is especially hard to decide whether 

' See^ for example* Isa. 3 1 Sam. 2 i-id Ezek. 17 4# 21 « (») Pa. 76 1 
147 6 Prov. a« 29 an Job 22 e Ecclua, IO7-18 Pa. Sol, 2 w (ni) 17ii(t). 
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Jesus u^d it and on what occasions. It could too easily 
oome to the mind of a Jewish writer and be fiupplied where 
it seemed appropriate. In Jewish writings the saying" is 
often used to express the thought that Yahweh cannot 
endure rivalry, but asserts himself by virtue of the very 
exclusivenesa of his nature against everything that ie high 
and lifted up. The humbling of the proud and the elevation 
of the lowly is a deiuonstration of the sovereignty of God. 
In this sense we should not expect Jesus to use it. But did 
he cite the saying at all in his denunciation of the Pharisees ? 

The saying occurs twice in Luke, One instance is at the 
end of the parable of the Pharisee and Publican (Lk. 18 Wb), 
where, however, it is hardly needed. The sentence, "This 
man went down to his house justified rather than the other^" 
forma a fitting close, and has a auiiicient ground in the story 
itself. It does not need to be further grounded by appeal 
to this Biblical principle.^ My impression is that it would 
not have occurred to Jesus here so naturally as it would to 
some of his reporters, for his purpose in the parable was 
to picture the repulsive nature of pride and the beauty of 
humility, rather than to predict the humbling of the proud 
and the elevation of the humble* 

The saying is found again at the end of the parable 
against choosing the chief seats at feasts (Lk. 14 n). Though 
Luke calls this a parable, he seems to take it literally, 
Jesus is sitting at a Pharisee^s table; seeing the guests 
press forward he gives counsel as to the proper conduct of 
guests, and then as to the duty of hosts (vss, 12-14). The 
familiar quotation with which the section, vss. 7-11, ends is 
of course appropriate. Yet even here there is reason to doubt 
whether Jesus uttered the eschatological sentence. In the 
important parallel to this section given after Mt 20 2» in D, 
Cur. Syr., and some old Latin tests, tliis saying (Lk. 14 u) 
is wanting, and its place is taken by the agraphon with 
which the passage is introduced : vfi-dv S^ ^TjretTe ix ftiKpoO 
av^^trat^ xal [Syr. Cur. kSi — «al /t^] ix fiei^ovo^ eXarrov elfot^ 
The saying is so dii¥icult as to make a strong claim to origi- 
s See JUHcher, Die Gleichniarcden /esu, p. 607. 
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nality. The reading of Syr. Cur. is quite certainly an 
effort to make a bard saying easy. Perhaps Luke^B text 
represents the substitution of a familiar and easy aeutence 
for thia hard oae ; the t^ubstitution of the easy eachatology 
of JudaiGm for one of the hard ethical paradoxes of Jesus^ 
Ib the light of the other paradox, " Whoever would be first 
among you let bim be last of all," may we not well suppose 
Jesus to have said: "Seek ye from the little to increase and 
from the greater to be less"; aud to have meant: Seek to 
excel by seeking to serve ; be ambitious to be great, and, 
to that end, be ambitious to he servant of all. The two 
pursoitdf apparently contradictory, are really harmonious. 
Then would follow a proper parable, in which Jesua sliows 
that even in everyday life it ia sonletiraes true that the best 
way to seek to be greater is to seek to be less. 

With these passages onglit to be cited again Mt. 18 4, 
already referred to as a part of Matthew's link between the 
incident ol the disciiples' dispute about priniacy and the 
saying about receiving children. " Whoever therefore shall 
humble himself as this little child, he is the greater in the 
Kingdom of Heaven*" Tlds ia the only other passage in 
the Synoptists where ra7r€iv(i<0 is used in tliia sense* Com* 
paring the passage with Mk. 10 13-15 and parallels, it seems 
certain that Jesus said that to such as the little children the 
Kingdom of God belongs, that is, to suoh belongs primacy, 
God*likeness, sonship, and the son's inberitance. It acems 
to me characteristic of the mind of Jesus that he should 
change the proud Jewish maxim. The exalted shall be hum- 
bled and the humble exalted ; God will cast down the 
mighty from their seats and exalt those of low degree; into 
the rebuke of Jewish and human pride, Except ye humble 
yourselves as this little child ye shall not enter into the 
Kingdom of God. He brought not the comforting assurance 
that the lowly were to be set on high, but the severe charge 
that only lowliness is pleasing to God. 

The question now remains whether Jesus expressed this 
Jewish exi»ectation of the future humbling of the great and 
exalting of the lowly by the phrase, The first shall be last. 
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and the last first. Tbe words occur in this eschatological 
aense in Mlc. 10 31 and in the parallel in Matthew, but not 
in Luke. According to Luke^ whose form is tbe simplest, 
to Peter's words. Behold we have left our posiseasions and 
followed thee, Jesua replied» There is no one who haa left 
house, or wife, or brothei-s, or parents, or children, for the 
Kingdom of God, who shall not receive manifold more in 
this time, and in the world to come Kfe eternal* Mark and 
Matthew add: But many first shall be last, and tbe last first. 
Luke*8 oniisaion of the sentence may be due to its absence 
from bis Mark source; or to his having already used it in an 
eschatological sense in IS so, where it is applied to tbe rejec- 
tion of the jews and tbe calling of the heathen j or to his 
wish to avoid what might seem to be a warning over against 
tbe promise of eternal life to those who renounce their 
earthly possessions. For if stress be put on the adversative, 
Be, the sentence seems to warn the disciples against too great 
confidence. Eternal life is promised to those who renounco 
alh hut the divine judgment will surprise many human 
anticipations, therefore beware ! It is, however, mcye natu- 
ral to suppose that the two evangelists regard the future 
reward of the disciples as an illustration of the principle, 
not as rendered uncertain by it* This seems entirely certain 
in the case of Matthew on account of bis insertion of vs. 38 
(Lk. 23 28-30), with its definite promise of literal royalty to 
the Twelve, 

That JesUB in fact set before bis disciples in this bold 
way the future advantages of present self-denial is not quite 
easy to believe \ and especially unnatural would it seem for 
him to use, in making this appeal to self-interest, just the 
phrase in which ha most strikingly expressed his opposition 
to self-interest and his criticism of the ambition for high 
places in his kingdom* The significant tiling in Jesus* reply 
to Peter's claim for reward for his self-sacrifice is his decla- 
ration that renunciation ia abundantly rewarded in this 
present world, as well as in that which is to come. This is 
like him. The contrast in his mind was not between present 
sacrifice and future compeosatioo, but between the leaser 
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good that is renounced and the greater good that is even 
now gained. Outward wealtii is given up, but a spiritual 
wealth more than taked its place. It is more blessed to give 
than to receive. Jesus may well have run through the 
list again, as Mark makes him do, in proniiaiug the hundred- 
fold reward now in thia world (vs. so) ; and it illustrates 
the constant pressure of the eschatologii:al interest, pushing 
aside the spiritual meaning of Jesus, that Matthew otuits the 
enumeration in thia verse, which secures for it a figurative 
and spiritual meaning, and iuBerts vs. S8, wliich demands the 
future and the eKternal. Luke's omissiou of this part of 
Markka va. 30 may have been independent of Matthew^s, and 
for similar reasons. ^latthew, however, goes further than 
Luke, for he omits even the phrase *^ in this tirae^*^ and 
leaves the reward solely future. The future ia of course 
not to be omitted from Jesus* promise of reward. The 
world to come will confirm the reality and eternal quality 
of the gain that even now offsets eai-thly losa, and will jus- 
tify the wisdom of the man who sella all he has to buy the 
pearl or the field that is worth more than all he has. But 
the striking thing in the thought of Jesus about reward is 
the interblending of present and future by which the escha- 
tology is essentially spiritualized; and this is quit.e lost 
when Mark and Matthew add : Many first shall be last and 
the last first ; for this seems to mean simply that those who 
now become poor, as the rich man had just refused to do, 
will be rich in the coming world, and those who are now 
rich will he poor. My impression is, then, that we are 
nearer the original reply of Jesus to Peter in Mark's form of 
vss, 29-30, but with Luke's omission of Mark's vs. 31. 

It is not surprising to lind so confirmed an eschatologist 
aa J* Weiss reversing this criticism, and casting doubt on 
vss. 2&-:(0, with their thought of a present reward, an inner 
gain through outer loss ; while he says of vs* 30 that "it is 
a key-note of the preaching of Jesus that in the [future] 
Kingdom of God the relations of rank will be reversed, 
and that those who are first here will stand lowest there.^' 

Directly after this sentence Matthew inserts the parable 
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of equal wages for unequal toil ; and we may suppose that 
the occasion for ita insertion just here lay in the fact that 
it ended, in Matthew^s source, with a very similar aenteace, 
which the parable was supposed to illustrate, "Thus (oiira??) 
the last shall be first and the ftrst last" (Mt. 20 m). The 
sentence differs from 193} in the omts^^lon of ttoXXo/^ and in 
reversing the order of the clauses. If we accept the sen- 
tence as the original eud of the parable, the meaning must 
be not, as in 19 ao, tlie reversal of the present lota of the 
righteous and the unrighteous, of believers and unbelievers, 
but the obliteration of present didtinctiona amoug the right- 
eous themselves in the coming day of judgment There will 
be no first and last so far as reward is concerned* The last 
wUl receive as much as the first, and the first no more than 
the last, so that it can he said that tlie last become first and 
the first last (B. Weiss). The parable and the proverb 
might then have been understood as a rebuke of the claima 
and assumptions of the Twelve. We have seen, however, 
that Matthew can hardly have taken 19 30 in that sense on 
account of his insertion of vs. 2S. 

The parable must be studied by itself, since its connection 
either with Peter's claim (19 27) or with the saying in 19 ao 
is shown by Mark and Luke to be due solely to Matthew* 
It must, I think, be confessed that the parable, read by 
itself, does not appear to offer an illustration of the principle 
expressed in vs. is* Tiie parable is one of the most striking 
of Jesus' critit^iama of legalistic religion. It is a justification 
of his own attitude toward sinners, which was an offense 
to Pharisaic ideals. Its teaching is parallel to that of the 
Prodigal Son, Now the saying about first and last does not 
naturally express the thought that the principle of desert 
does not give adequate account of God'a dealings with men* 
I am inclined to think therefore that here again the escha- 
tological saying provea to be unauthentic, and that we 
should probably accept Jiilicher's understanding of the 
evangelist*3 course of thought. The Twelve, Matthew 
thinks^ are to be exalted to thrones of ruler&hip over Israel 
(19 27*.); while those who believe that they are called to 
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firat places in God's kingdom, tbe Jewish Scribes and Phari- 
sees, will for the most part be shamefully rejected (19 30). 
Then ^latthew iTiserts the parable, with its similar end, 
understanding it to mean the rebuke and rejection by God 
of the Jews, those who eeemed to have the first place ; that 
ia, Miitthew interprets the parable in the sense of the para- 
bles of the Wicked Husbandmen and the Marriage Feast. 
He may have nnderstood that those who were first hired at 
fixed wagea, the law-community, incurred the anger of their 
roaster and were sent away from his presence (vas. 14-15). 
Vs. 16 would fit this application of the parable to the rejec- 
tion of Israel, but would not fit its original meaning. 

The Bajdng before us was thna probably understood by 
Matthew in 20 is, and perhaps in 19 30, as referring to the 
rejection of the Jews, or of the Pharisees; and this ia clearly 
Luke's apiilieation of it in 13 30. The section 1323-w is put 
together out of originally diverse materials* The theme ia 
perhaps throughout that few will bo saved (vs. 23; cf. 
ilk. 10 2i5 = Lk. 18 26). The beginning of the section seema 
to deal with a sifting of the Christian community; but even 
in the anggestion of the parable of the Virgins, in vss^ 25-27, it 
is the Jewish people who are rejected (vss. 'in-^ ^ Mt. T 22-2.3), 
and it is to these that vss. 28-20 (=Mt. 811-13) relate. 
The Jewish people then are those to whom vs, ao is applied, 
those who were first in privilege and opportunity, but have 
made themselves last by their rejection of Christ* We are 
forbidden by the fmgmentary character of the materials 
here put together to make any inference as to the use of 
our gnome by Jesus in this threatening sense. 

The saying occurs^ evidently in the eschatological sense, 
in the Oxyrhynchus Sayings of 1^104. It appears to be the 
only answer granted to the question that a man Bhall not 
hesitate to ask concerning the place of the future consum- 
matinn, or his place in it. No analogies, canonical or un- 
canonical, have enabled editors to get beyond pure conjecture 
as to the missing half lines, and so to give us our familiar 
saying in a new setting. 

The saying of Jesus about first and laat, in its best attested 
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form and coanection, is a pur^oxical expreRsion of &n eth- 
ical truth t but already within the gospel tradition it haa 
been carried over into the region of eachatology. The evi- 
dence that Jesus used it in the eschato Logical sense is at 
no point convincing* This of course does not mean that 
eschatology had no place in the teaching of Jesus, but only 
that there was a tendency in the gospel tradition to give it 
a larger place than it really had. Jesua certainly put much 
stress on the promise and threat of future reward^ and even 
on occasion pointed to a reversal of the present lot of men 
in the world to come, as in the picture of the Rich Man and 
Lazarus. But bis most characteristic teachings were in the 
region of the inner life; and the tradition of the eaying 
about the first and last is an illustration of the early prepon- 
derance of the eschatological interest, and of the way in 
which some of the hard sayingi* of Jesus were made easy by 
transferring them from the inner life to the outer, and from 
the present to the future. Our study concerns but a small 
detail, and involves in itself, however it may issue^ no change 
in our conception of the teaching of Jesus. But a small 
thing can show the drift of the current ; and now that it 
has become a fad of critical Bcholarahip to magnify the 
eschatological factor in the thought of Jesus, it is worth 
while to note evidences, be they great or small, that the 
earliest tradition tended to enlarge that factor, and to lose 
for its sake some of the subtler meanings of the Master*. 
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Tlie Unity of tlie Older Saul-David Narratives 

WILLIAM W, GUTH 

OAKBBIPGX, X4J9. 

AS the strata of the Booke of Samuel are so distinct in 
character, the earlier and later narrntivea of Saul and 
David are readily separated. The latter Jiaa long been rec- 
ognized aa theocratic in tendency, showing evidence of hav- 
ing' adjusted incident to theory; the former ia simple and 
straightforward in recital, with no trace of coloring or bias. 
This older narrative undoubtedly presents the more trust- 
worthy history of the rise of laraers kingdom and its prog- 
ress to the beginning of Solomon's reign. 

This older account falls into three divisions. The J^r*f, 
briefly speaking, relates that a Benjamite« named Saul, is 
secretly anointed king over Israel by Samuel, a aeer of some 
renown in an unnamed locality* By a fortuitous circum- 
stance, Saul becomes the successful leader of the Israelites 
against the Ammonite king, Nabash, is thereupon made king 
over Israel by the people, and early in Jiis reign, aided 
largely by the daring of his son Jonathan, fights a successfnl 
battle with the Philistines, The second division recounts 
the coming of David to Baulk's court, his succeaaful leadership 
against the Philistines, Saul's growing jealousy of David, 
David's flight from Saul, his adventures aa a freebooter, the 
death of Saul and Jonathan, and David's accession to the 
throne. The third division describes the career of David at 
his court in Jerusalem, the vicissitudes of hia family life, the 
coronation of his second son Solomon, and David's death. 



The composition of these divisions is fairly well agreed 
npon.^ Before discussing their unity, however, a word needs 

I To thefirtt dhlgion belong: 1 Sam. Oi-i 9io-10t lOa-iff lli-sm. m. u ISi-Ti. 
UbNis, a Hi-u. To iLe second belong: 1 Sam, 14«a 16i4^« l&ib» »-iu ■>■» 
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to be said on aomo of the open qneations concerning tho 
composition. 

First aa to 1 Sam. 18, Thia chapter presents many difii- 
oulties^ The text of LXX. omits the first five verges, and 
seema tr> present a better account of the relations betweea 
Saul and David which grew into Sanl's jealousy of David. 
Thig shorter text is generally accepted, and the first five 
veraea of MT are not taken into account. 

There is good reason, however, for considering parts of 
these verses as belonging to the earlier version. Vs. la is 
evidently an attempt to connect ch. 18 with the Goliath 
story of ch. 17, and hence should be omitted. Vs. 2 
merely repeats ch. I622, viz. that Saal kept David at hia 
court, and is not to be considered. But vsa, lb and 3 are 
necessary parts of the older version. They tell us of the 
friendship of David and Jonathan which the narrator fur- 
ther on (208) assumes that we know.^ These vss. ib and 3, 
instead of breaking the context, connect with the foregoing 
narrative, i>e. with I623, far more smoothly than does vs. s, 
which Budde and Kittel make the new starting-point, or vs. 6, 
at which Wellliausen and H. P. Smith make their division. 

Vs. i relates how David, who came as a shepherd boy to 
Saul's court, lacking the outfit that a king's armor-bearer 
and intimate companion of tho king's son should have, was 
supplied with these by Jonathan. This verse, therefore, 
naturally follows and concludes vs, 3, and should be regarded 
as a part of the older account. 

Vs. 5 begins to tell how David, going whithersoever Saul 
Bent him, proved to be a better warrior than SauU This 
introduces the cause of Saul's jealousy and is important for 

2Qib-«. u. iT-» 22i-aik. MO* 25n-23nR S3ift-5&t4 27(-58a M 30 28<-fi6 Sli-2 Satti. 1* 
lii-i3 lir-3t 3s-« 331-&35 2I1&-23 238-30, To the third lielong 2 Sam. 6 Oi-JOd 
1 KiDgs 1 2i>«. sn-ui. 

* jDriver (IntrfKluctioti"^, p. 180) Bays, ** It i* lo be observed that the cove- 
nniit with Jonnihan, I81, \b prcBUppoaed by 20p." For this reason Bautlisam 
would preserve all ot IBi-*. *' Dieser Bericht 1st zum, Verst^ndniss des wei- 
terhln Folgetiden notwetidl^, hnnii also wohl in kelnem Fall eihe Int«rpola- 
tlon dcB maasoretischen Texies seln ** {Einleitttnff^ p. 234). To the sune 
effect Kucaen {OndertoeJi^, L 301 f.). 
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the subsequent developments. We should give preference, 
therefore, in the particulars Indicated, to the Hebrew text 
o£ vsa. i-fi. 

The remaining portion of ch. 18 also has its difficulties. 
Vs. 6, because of the reference to ^nu^SH, meaning evidently 
the Goliath of ch* 17, ia variously handled.^ There would, of 
course, be no diilficulty with the verse if instead of ^Jl^bsn, 
suggesting the later insertion of the Goliath story, D^ril£?^in 
were the reading. David, as Saul's general^ was doubtless 
continually skirmishing with the lifelong enemies of Saul. 
He surely had more than one victory over them. At one 
time he may have completely routed them. On his return 
the women went out to greet him, Saul, naturally, was at 
the head of the Lome-coming soldiers, as the verse implies, 
but in the ovation was slighted. That DTltP^Sn, instead of 
^ri^7£n, was the original reading, aeems to me, therefore, 
likely. To drop a □ would be a far more easy mistake for a 
copyist to make tlian the copying of vKIDtl? for 7lHt? and 
vice ver^a^ which is generally held to have occurred in 
1 Sam. Ili2 28i3. The copyist, in the former case, had to 
copy 'n^bsn in ch* 17 twenty-eight times, D'TltPbun only 
seven. With the Goliath story vividly in mind, it would 
have been excusable for him to copy the singular in vs. fl 
of ch, 18 mistakenly, or even, according to his view» to 
correct the phiral by writing the singular. 

Vas. 10-11 of this chapter are also lacking in LXX. It is 
doubtful whether they belong to the older narrative* They 
tell of the attack Saul made upon David with his spear as 
David was playing to him on his harp. Unless we assume 
that Saul was so beside himself with jealousy toward David 
that his act was the act of a crazy man, we cannot believe he 
would have sought to kill David at this time. And in the fur- 
ther story he does not act with frenzy toward David, but with 
consummate tact sets a trap into which David almost falls* 



» Buddfl deletes the first part of tbo verse, telling of David'a victory, 
thereby removuig the objectionabls Tlff^Dn, but retains the song of the 
women. Without &» account of aome victory, however, the song loees itt 
purpose. 
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Fartherraore* the young warrior is a most valuable addi- 
tion to the king's army. Not until Saul 8ces that David 
must necessarily be looked upon a» a rival does be take 
measures to do away with him. Again, if David had known 
as early as the time represented by VS3, lo-ii that Saul in- 
tended to kill hira^ he would not have considered so uncon- 
cernedly u closer relationship with Saul (i'.e. a marriage with 
one of Saul's daughters). We learn later on (ch. 20) that 
David fled as soon aa he was convinced that Saul had deaigna 
upon hia life. We also read that whenever David played 
for Saul* Situl**wa3 refreshed, and was weU, and the evil 
spirit departed from him'* (I623), 

Another reason for suspecting thiB passage is the use of 
the word "spear" (D^'^n): "Saul sat with Ms spear in Ma 
hand*'* This is a favorite expression of the later version 
and does not appear in the earlier (of. 1 Sam. 199 22fl 
267. 12. iG. 22 2 Sam. to). In these passages Saul and hia 
"epear" are found to be inseparable. Stade calls attention 
to the fact that Saul's apear is laid beside him even in hia 
death (2 Sara» le, part of the later version),* Stade fails 
to note, however, that in the older account of Saul's death 
(1 Sam. 3l4)» the word used is not n^iH, but SIH-* 

Whether oh, 24 or 26 is the older is also an open quea* 
tion. Both chapters relate the incident of David sparing 
Saul's life.** The following reasons seem to me to be con- 
olusive in favor of oh. 24 : 

* Snul is found '^gestOtzC auf seltiem Speer.'* The spcnr ** Ut rq typlacb, 
da-sa cr Auch m dli^sinr Situation \_i,e. his death] Saul belgelegl wird *^ (Stade, 
Gefchichtf^ p. 268, note 3)^ 

* It is also to be noted that wherever nvi with rhit (i.e, the evil cwme 
upon Raul) is found in the older version bv and not b^ is the prepoaition 
used (b^ Jud. 14*. m 15h 1 Sara, lOfl, 10 lU ; bit in 1 Sara. Ifiu I610}. TbU 
point would be of ImportAmse if we were sure of the correct text 

* BudJe and Klttel hold to ch. 24. Comill in the Xomgflierger Studien 
(toI. L p. 4^ ff.) Bays that ch, 20 is apparently the earlier Teraion* In the 
3d and 4th editions of hie Einiritunff he eaye: ^'das ganee SiUclc 2Si»-24a 
[geh5rl]derK]teren Quelle und seine Parnltele^d derjUngerenan.'* In the Gth 
edition of hia EinJeitung be definitely states that ch, 26 ia the earlier, fitade 
la. hU Qtathichte (p> 246) learea it doubtful as to which chapter ia ia hia 
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1. The text is shorter- In the Baer-Delitzsch reprint 
ch. 24 has eleven lines fewer« in the SBOT text eight linea 
fewer, than ch. 26.^ 

2. The whereabouts of David in ch< 24 &re more accu- 
rately giveu tlian in ch. 26. He is consistently described 
as a fugitive from 8auU hiding hini8elf on the heights. 
Theae are the facts »is related in cli. 22 und 2 Sam. 23i4, 
chapters which are universally regarded as belonging to the 
older stratum. In ch. 26 on the other hand David is in the 
wilderness of Ziph. 

3. In cb« 24 Saul is accidentally brought into the power 
of David, David, let it be remembered, was a fugitive from 
Saul,* aiid ho desired to meet Saul only on friendly terms* 
Why then should he steal secretly under cover of night into 
the camp of Saul as ch. 26 relates? This would be only a 
deed of daring buch as the Goliath story calls to mind, and 
one is strongly led to believe that the same hand which later 
contributed the Goliath story added ch. 26 for the same 
reason, viz, to show David's prowess. Chapter 24 naturally 
relates that Saul entered a cave where David with some of 
his men was in hiding,^ and of course assumes that Saul, 
entering from the strong light of the sun, did not see David 
and his men crouching in dark recesses. 

4. It is also more natural to assume that David would 
have disclosed himself to Saul in the simple way which 
ch. 24 describes than that he would have heaped up re- 

opmion the earlier. H. P. Smith aaya: *'The Bllglit preponderance of proba^ 
bllity fteema lo ma to be on the side of cb. 20 as more original" (Coffi- 
nMnfary, p. 210), Driver contentB himself with the remark: *'Cii. 26 is 
geoerally cpnsldeped to be the earlier and the more original " i^Jntrodv-Ciion ', 
p. IBl"). Nowack {Kommentar) iticiinea to ch, 2d; Wellhausen and L5hf 
Olalm ch. 26 as the earlier Tersion. 

1 This of itself would caumt for little^ altboiig:h Budde mentions this fact 
aa a point in favor of ch. 24 iHithter xtnd Samuel, p. 220). Welihausen 
{Prolegomfntt\ p, 2&T) says that ch. 20 ia the shorter (l),, and givee (hat 
as a reason for thinking that ch. 20 ia the older version, 

■ Tlie wnrd used here (1 Sam. 23)«) U Tfen^^ which Buhl translatea "togal^ 
lich bemiiht," and then explaina with oui own term "be wan aoiioua^' [Co 
get out of Saul's wayj. 

* Such caves are aot unueuAl lu th&t regLoti. Cf. G. A. Smith, Hitt<»Hcal 
Qeogtaph^^ p. 229. 
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proaches upon SauFs guard for their carelessness in not 
defending Saul, as cb, 26 relates. This again would only be 
a mark of David's bravery and daring. The dialogue, too, 
between Saul and David in ch. 24 ia more in accord with 
what one would expect under the circumstances of the 
Btraiued relation between Saul and David than h that of 
ch. 26. 

6, Ch. 26 also haa a religious tendency. The mention of 
incense to appease the Lordj of Israel's inheritance of the 
Lord, from which David was driven out to go serve other 
gods,!^ and of the Lord's stirring up Saul to persecute 
David," are to be noted* Then again the older narrative 
consistently regards Jahveh as on David's side, his spirit 
having departed from SauL Accordingly, ch. 24 in referring 
to Saul says simply, "my hand was not against thee" while 
ch. 26 uses the phrase "against the Lord's anointed." 

6. David's followers are more accurately described in 
ch. 24 than in ch. 26. He is always spoken of as being 
surrounded by " his men " (V^3S<). Lohr calls this a 
meaningless term (" eine blasse Allgemeinheit "), preferring 
the particular statements of ch* 26, where Abishai and the 
Hittite Ahimelech are mentioned as being clo3e to David- 
The mention of Ahimelech, who is a priest, would be ex- 
pected from tlie religiously inclined writer of ch. 26. It is 
also related to ch, 21, which describes David's flight to 
Ahimelech, a chapter wliich even Lohr regards as issuing 
from a later source. Ldhr forgets, too, that a motley crowd 
had rallied about David — "everyone that was in distress 
and every one that was in debt and every one that was dis- 
contented*'* There were some four hundred of these, and 
they are always described in the older version by the simple 
term V2?J«. 

7. Finally, in regard to style and vocabulary ch, 24 ia 

1^ AUhoagh these axe old religiotis ideas and could well havo fouDd plaoe 
In the older version, it ]« to be emphojiized that tb« older writer bad no 
rell^ous motivee and is lacking in religioctii allusion. 

11 The reason why Saul ts pureuing David ia very naturally stated in oh. 24, 
vis. the gossip among Saul^a retainers, evidently dae to thoir envy of t}artd*4 
greater generslahlp. 
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more akin to the older stratum than is ch. 26. We note the 
followinj^: 

1) VUJR * warriors,' or, as just intimated, * fighting com- 
panions, ' This is a favorite term in the older version 
(usually with toaw copid.). It is not found in the later 
narrative. In eh, 24 it appears four times, and in other 
portions of the older version twenty-four times* If ch, 26 
belonged to the older stratum^ we should expect to find 
TTPJtt in vss, 5* 1.1, surely in vs. 26. The last verse reads : 
*»iind David [after his conversation with Saul] went on his 
way." David, after his flight from Saul, is never described 
as going alone, but always as going with *'his men/' Cf. 
1 Sam. 2423 with ISar 2530 29u, etc. 

2) 7!3J *-to deal well or ill with»* with double accusative, 
24i8 2 Sam. 1937 Mo deal well with/ (^To deal evil with,' 
Gen, 50i5- 17 E). Not again in the historical books, 

3) HT^n *a&siC,* with following Q^ and a finite verb^ only 
in 1445 247 2 Sam* 2O20 and Job 275. This form of oath is 
usually construed with v of the person and |^ with the 
infinitive. Thi^ 13 the construction in 26ii. 

4) no 373 only in 24iB 2 Sara. 98 and I69. Lolir disposes 
of the fact that ttiis phrase appenrs only three times In the 
Old Testament, and each time in the older version under 
review, as "gewias aufallig"; and Cheyne sees in it the 
epectre of a Calebite. 

6) 075 * in secret,* only in I823 24iJ, and Ruth 3t, 

6) rni^a *high fortress,' * stronghold,' 22i (see Buhl)*. B 
24i. 23 2 Sam. 5i7 2Si4 (also in vs, la, Kittel). Elsewhere 
only in Job 3933. Leaving ch. 24 out of the account entirely, 
we find David during his flight always on the hOltops. Even 
had he gone down into the valley, as ch. 26 relates, we 
should expect him to return, as ch. 24 states, to the hills, 
where we find him later^ and not merely to go on his way, 
as 262a says. 

7) b^p with KT?}'he lifted up his voice and wept,* 24iT 
8O2 2 Sam. 332; plural, 1 Sam, lt4 und 2 Sam. ISm. This 
phrase is very seldom found — only six times. 

8) Tip always joined with TintZn and rOTlK CGX 'and 
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he stooped with his face to the ground and bowed himself/ 
Thia phrase is found only in the Jahviat document and in 
the older stratum of the hooks of Samuel (in Samuel five 
times), excepting a few times in the Chronicler.^ 

9) TTS ■'3ISEC^ * may he do justice unto me and deliver 
me out of thy liand/ 24i6 2539 2 Sam. 18i9 and 31. Budde and 
Kowack both regard this as a J phrase. 

So much for the verbal similarity between ch. 24 and the 
older stratum. A few expressions which are found in ch, 26 
and only in the younger version should be noted, ^p"" 1830 
2621; bfi" Sk 2G20 1732; especially bnrO 'a part of a camp,' 
1720 265. 7 ; and niC?KnO 2t>Tai, 12. le and 19i3,i6, This last 
expression is elsewliere found only in E : Gen, 2Siu is, and 
in 1 Kings 196 and Jer. ISls. 

The story of the witch of Endor (1 Sam. 284-25) offers 
another occasion for debate.^ Almost every critic attributes 
this narration to the hand which wrote ch. 15 (the rejection 
of Saul by Samuel)-'* Wellhausen suggests that as God 
called Saul to the throne, but was disappointed in him, a 
rejection of the king was necessary to complete the atory.^ 
This rejection in the older version can only be found In 
ch, 28. And the rejection here ia entirely in harmony with 
the older narrative. Saul is chosen and anointed by Samuel, 
the spirit of God departs from Saul, it remains only for the 

^ Btidde repirds this fact aa atroBg evidence for relating the older str&tom 
lu tbo hooka of Sauiuel wlih the J documeat of the Heiateucb, For our 
purpose thla phraap must therefore be considered aa adding strongly to the 
probable earlier ori^ti of cb. 24. 

^t Thia Account Is regarded by only Budde and Kittel m paH of the 
earlier Btratum. 

" Why should we expect two rejectiona of Saul by Samuel in the same 
dcKJUment? 

1* Wellhausen finds this rejection begun in cli, 15 [how about litTb-iw?] 
and ended in ch, 2S. But ch. 15, in opite of va. n, flhowa that Banl, no far 
as tbft later veralon is concerned, was dyflnitely and finally rejected by 
Samuel. Cf. vm. a. 4a. u. u, Wellhausen oaIcb for only one rajectioiif but if 
he regards ch. 28 aa part of the later stratum, be will have two rejections (or 
even three, for ISib^iu belongs to the later narralive) to account for. Again 
the Saul in ch. 15 Is not the Saul of the older irerslou appointed by God, but 
the king of the younger ati^tmn whom the people demanded, cf. lOjcff. 
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writer to bring about Saurs rejection. This he ingeniously 
contrives in the witch story. ^ 

There is also literary ground for regarding 284-25 ae be- 
longing to the older account. Note especially ; 

1) bni Sips pV^ in 28i3 and 2 Sam. 19b. Elsewhere only 
in Ezekiel 11 13 and Nt)li. 94. 

2) tPlb in connection with np7 only in 28st and 2 Sam. ISa. 
The significance of this phrase is not the words used (for 
doubtless there were no other words to use), but the eimi- 
larity of the incidents. See below under numbers 4, 6, and 7. 

3) hM v6 nfiX"! JKK:^ only found in 2823 and 2 Sum. 139, 

4) S^r» 18i 2l3. 13 28ji aud 2 Sum. 13ifl* Ahio in 1 Sam. 
2i9 and ISsr. 

5) ^h lS?*:n with h^H only in 282a and 2 Sara. ISii. 

6) |nB *to entreat with,* *to request,' with 3, 283a 2 Sam, 
1325. 37. Elsewhere only in 2 Kin^s 523. (See number T9 in 
the table of words and phrases.)'" 

7) Trp (see number 8 in ch. 24 above)., 

8) inKHD Dp?. This phrase appears only in 28^3 and 
2 Sam. 1220, describing in one place the condition of Saul 
and in the other that of David. Here again the similarity 
of description is most striking. 

9) bKC7 'to ask God' with nir vh, only in 1437 and 280, 
Budde says this verse (286) finds its only parallel in content 
and expression in 14j7. 

10) "^nnSTS?, as a humble reference to oneself^ 2527 2821. 23 
2 Sara. 147. 12. is, 17. 19. Elsewhere only three times. 

These resemblances of style, together with the other rea- 
Bona given, seem to me sufficient to justify regarding 284-25 
as a part of the older account.^ 



!• The writer who sent SauJ to Samue! when he tvm hi distresa over hb 
fatb^r'H lost fuses, wouM also be likely to send Saul lo th& same Samuel 
(even by ihe means of witchcraft) on the eve of the king's inmiinent 
downfall before the Philigtlnen, 

1' The wbiile incident of the witch preparing the food In flb. SS iq strUc- 
Ingly lilce tliAt of Tamar in 2 Sam. 13. 

1^ 2 Sftm. 1 13 not included in the older strutuni by Stade, WeUhnuBen, and 
H. P. Smith. One expects sorae aceount i^Hiug how David learned of Saul's 
de«di» ThEs ao>coiuit in given Id vas. ih. Va. u-u atxd itw natui&Uy follow. 
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So mucli for the more debated questions as to what the 
older divisions should ioclude. As to their unity, while 
much has been said agiiinst and aomething' for it, there haa 
been no detailed presentation of either viewJ^ AVe offer the 
following points in favor of single authorship : 

1, That there is a continuity of subject-matter has never 
been questioned. The writora on the history of Israel use 
all the facta narrated as though coming from one source. The 
author was writing a history of David, Thia explains why 
David, after once he cornea upon the scene* ia the real hero 
and why Saul ia relegated to the background. This also dis- 
poses of the objection to the unity that divmon one is written 

Vss. mh are properly rejected because ttioy contniJict ihe account of Saul'a 
death fts givt^n in 1 Sam. ^Itff. (part of the older narrative) ; and tkr. ii-m, 
toocait^G Lhej are nob In liArmony with 2 Sam. 4io (an undisputed part of tbe 
older nnrratire). In vb. » David ia represented aa asking tbe j/ouiig man 
vho brought the news of Saurs death, from whence hcj came, m tliougli he 
land jtist finiiilted hU speech reported in rsa. £-10^ whereas in fact vaa. 11-12 
tell us iliat David, on hearing of SaiiL'a faie, mourned and fasted wUfi hU 
men uniil eTontng. 

1* Tlie »CatuA of opinion fa about as follows : (I) Stade (Gfscfiiehtf^ pp. 72, 
21fl, and 207, uole 3) and Wellhnuiwn {Frokg.*' p, 2&i f, and in Rleck'a Ein- 
leituriQ*, pp. 214^ 21ii, and 2^0 (,) regard tiiB three divisions as distinct in 
authorship. Kucnen and Comill come to ftlioat th& aame oonclusioQ, 
although the Latt«r in tbe &th edilion of bi9 EinhUung aei>s no reaann why 
the ftecond and third dirlsiona could not have been written by one man. 
(2) Rittel {Gtaihickle^ p. '2S) and KautESch (Abrisst p> Stl) are of the 
opinion that the first two dlrlalous are from tbe same pen. Bandiftain aaya 
this is posBible, but despairs of proof. (S) Driver {Introduction^ ^ p, 173) 
and Cornill (aa above) think that the second and third dlvisionB might lie 
tbe work of one author. KamphausBn^ in Kautzsch^s AUes Ttstament^ And 
Kautzscb in his Abrisa^ designate the fir^t Itto chapters of 1 Kings aa a part 
of ttie fj«cond division, inj^tead of uniting tUom with division three (as Is 
usually done). Two chaptera of the third division, therefore^ are tbtia 
attributed to tbe author of diriaion two. {A) Nowock (K^^mm^rUar, pp. 
xxi-iiiti and nvii), H. P, Smith (^Commentaty)^ and Ldhr {Kommentar) 
regard the three divtaions as the work of one writer. Stuiih and L5br are 
pronounced in their viewsi hut the former gives no reasons therefor, and the 
Utter but few. L5hrsaya the three divisions present **eine aos elaer Feder 
■tammende Daratellung dcr Geschichte Davld^a." Smith saja this author 
Wtote "soon after the death of Sobmoit**' 
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from a standpoliit favorable to Saul, dtm$ton two favorable to 
David and against Saul^ and division three not espeeially 
favorable to David, and that therefore each division must 
have been the work of a diGFerent wi-iter. As we shall show 
later, the writer ia eapecially interested in peraonalitieB. 
Tills accoantij for the fact that in the first diviaion^ before 
anything of David can be known, the writer is so well disposed 
to Saul, It 13 to be noted also that Saul's weakneaaes are no 
more relentlessly described in the second division than are 
David^s in the third. A manifest desire on the part of the 
author is evident to give only the facts, whether the hero of 
Israel or its first king suffer thereunder. 

2, There ia a marked similarity of style, and a decided 
taste on the part of the author for certain incidents and 
characteristics. This similarity of style and taste is notice- 
able in the following points t 

1) In the vivid and dratnalic, often poetic, narration of 
events and conversation.^ The use of dialogue is often 
resorted to.^^ Note, for instance, the description of Saul and 
hia servant as they seek the asses (1 Sam. 93ff.) ; or of 
David as he determines to avenge himself for NabaFs insult, 
and AbigaiFs soothing influence upon him (1 Sam. 25) ; or 
the conversation between David and Barzillai (2 Sam* 19,"B-3ii) 
which presents David's nobility in such striking light. 
These events are described as if historical, and show the 
fine feeling of the author for the picturesque and his con- 
summate skill in rendering it. 

Note also the manner in which SauKs slaying of his oxen 
is described (1 Sam. lis); or Jonathan's scaling of the 
height of Michmash with his armor-bearer (14i-!5); or 
the thrilling table scene between Saul and Jonathan when 

* Klostermann (Kommeittar^ p, xnil) Is ao impreHsed with this fact that 
he is tempted to name iho author of the thini tlKlsion. 

" Liihr refera to I Sam. 10 and 20 and 2 Sam, 3a ir. ja. la, and (iwotea WeU- 
hsTUsen {Compotntion^y p, 262) as eaymg tbat the convcrsatioB in itiese 
ch&ptera is dramatically reproduced. WellhniUKn, however, is speaking 
only qf 2 Sam. 0-1 Kings 2 (t\c. only of the tLlrd division of the older 
stratum), Hia remarks canAot be used v an opinloii in faror of singla 
fttithorabip. 
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Sanl decrees David's death (202T^.); or the shooting of the 
arrow to tell David of hia danger (2035-39) ; or the disastrous 
meeting of Abner nnd Asahel (2 Sum. 2i9); or the story of 
David and Uriah (11? ff.) ; of Aninun and Tamar (ch. IB) ; 
or the attitude of David when Bathsheba's child lies dyings 
and after David hears of its death (12ifl£r,) ; or hia distress 
over the fate of Absalom (18»if.). 

2) In the predilection for detail. The animala which 
have strayed ate asses, the jnaidena are met outside of the 
village, Samuel ia in the act of passing through the vUlage 
gate, Saul is provided with a bed upnn the roof» it is hia 
uncle who asks him a question, he is just returning from the 
field when the messengera of Jabesh arrive, etc. Similar 
statement of detail might easily be multiplied. 

3) In the fulness of explanation and conversation. The 
speakers are so eager for utterance that their lips can hardly 
move rapidly enough. Notej for example, how the maidena 
overwhelm Saul and hia serv^ant with explanations when 
they ask, "-Is the seer at home?" (9i2f.); or the reason 
Samuel gives Saul (lOa LXX) for anointing him king ; or 
the instruction David gives his men when he sends them to 
Nabal (255 1.) ; or that of Joab aa he sends a messenger to 
tell David of Uriah's death (2 Sam. Ili8£f.)j or Abigail's 
plea before David (1 Sam. 2523f,); or the conversation of 
David with the woman of Tekoa (2 Sam. l-kf.) or with 
Barsiillai (19^ ff.) ; or the words of Jonathan to Adonijah 
when he informs him of Solomon's coronation (1 Kings lis ff,), 

4) In the instant readiaess of Saurs and David's retainers 
to answer any question or carry out any suggestion* In 
1 Sam, 16i5flf. SauFa men immediately know of a musician 
who can dispel Saul's gloom ; in 287 fl. they are quick to givo 
information as to where a woman with a '* familiar spirit" 
is to be found ; in 2 Sam. 9 a servant steps forth at once 
to tell David whether an heir of Saul ia still alive ; and in 
1 Kings li ff- it is David's servants who suggest that a 
damsel be procured to minister unto the king. 

5) In the resemblance between the witch story (1 Sara. 28) 
and the narration of David's sorrow for Bathsheba's child 
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(2 Sam. 12i6ff.) where the fear of Saul in one case, and 
the guilty conscience of David in the other, are described in 
a noticeably Bimilar way. Also, as already noted, in the 
Bimilar descriptions of the woman in 1 Sam. 28 and of Tamar 
preparing and serving food in 2 Sam. 13, which are con- 
Bpicuously alike botli as to vocabulary and phraseology. 

6) In the uae of ^■' ]2 in 1 Sara. 2027, ao 227.9. 13 25io 
and of rrnS ^3D in a contemptuous sense in 2 Sura. 33o 1923. 
Also of tPS3 "la in 1 Sam. 223 and 2 Sara. ITs. 

7) In the particular statements of 1 Sam. 104 (cf. IO27, a 
gloss) 16ao 2 Sam. I61 and 1727 ff- that the king may not be 
approached except with a present; and also of 1 Sam. 08 
(perhaps also in SSu) 2 Sam, 92. lof. and I61 ff* that a slave 
might hold property. The repeated references to the use 
of the oracle before a battle (14i8, m LXX 22i3 239 28i5 SOs 
and 2 Sam. 5id) and the review of the troops (1 Sara. 202 
2 Sam. 15i8 and I84) are also noteworthy similarities. 
Furthermore Da vid*s weakness as described in 1 Sam. 2533,34 
80i7 ff. and 2 Sam. 11, and the murderous assaults of Joab so 
similarly narrated in 2 Sam, 327 and 209 argue strongly for 
single authorship.^ 

8) In the interest which the author displays in the persons 
of his narrative.*^ The reader, with no great effort of 
imagination, Bees the heroes in relation to their deeds as a 
portrait in relation to its frame. One seems to be reading 
biography rather than history. This is true of the leaser as 
well as of the greater characters : of Hushai and Ahitophel 
as well aa of Nathan ; of Tamar as well as of Abigail and 
Bathsheba ^ of Uriah and Nabal as well as of Amnon or 
Absalom ; of Amasa and Joab and Jonathan as well as of 
Saul and David. The reader is made acquainted with these 
persons, and comes to understand what is to be expected of 

"In thia eofitieclloii Biidde may also be quoted (RkhtT vnd Samvei^ 
p. 274) I " No less la R one and the Baine David who in 1 Sam. 30 sends prea- 
enta to the tribes and famllLeB in Judsa^ tuid in 2 Sam. 2 expremea hia borrow 
to the InbabiUiDts o( Jabesh, and in 2 Sam. 10 enrries favor wllb tbe nfiW 
king of Ammon, nnd much later in 2 Sam. 19 ktiowfi bow to aUure aad tama 
hia own tribe of Judah." 

** L5iir also makes mantlon of Uub laot. 
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them. Thua, to mention only one incident, the anger of 
Saul at the table when be discovered thfit Jonathan had 
tricked him in regard to David (1 Sam. 20) reminds the 
reader immediately of the iucident recorded in 1 Sam. 11 
when be is similarly seized with anger on hearing of th« 
indignity with which Nahash threatened the Jabeshites. 

9) For similaritiea in style and taste it ia also interesting 
to compare the incident of the wise woman of Tekoa 
(2 Sam. 14)i who alone is able to reason with David, and 
the introduction of Abigail, " full of discretion" (1 Sam. 25) 
to appeaae David's anger and hold liis hands from wholesalo 
murder* Again, in 1 Kings lii ff., it is a woman, Bathsheba, 
who is brought forward to keep David true to his promise. 
It is a woman, also, to whom Saul turns in the moment of 
his direst need (1 Sara. 28) ; likewise is it a woman who in 
2 Sam. 20i6 intercedes for her city and calls Joab from his 
work of destruction. Budde ascribes all theBQ notices of 
female intuition and tact to one writer, **dem uniibertref- 
flichen Meister weiblicher Seelenknnde" {Kommentar^ p.264). 
This writer did not hesitate to record David's predilection 
for beautiful women, as is shown in the Abigail, Bathsheba, 
and Abishag incidents. 

3. Finally, the vocabulary and phraseology of the older 
stratum argue strongly for one author. As no comparative 
study of the vocabulary and phraseology of the older ac- 
count has been made,** a tabular view 13 presented at th« 



^ LGhr refets to th^ cbamcteriatic words and phrases to be fonnd tAbn- 
lated Id the first edition of Comiira Einleitung and in Driver^s Jntroduction* 
Neither iu liia flrat aor in any subsequent t^dilion does ComlU give a eol- 
iMiLion of such words and pbrasee ; Su fact^ he doea not even refer to nny. 
Driver has two tabulations of words. Tlie firxt conaUta of eleven worda, 
-wbich, bowerer, nre not charactcristjc for the older Btratum alone, but for the 
books of Siiniud aiid KingA in geneml. Concerning tbese Driver expresBlj 
eaya that tbeir \m& " does not imply necewarUy identity of aiithor^^ (p, 1&4)> 
One of these eleven vrorda, TIJ, appears prominently for the firat time in tbft 
older Btnttura. In the second tabulation Driver prefienta twelve words wbldi 
Oj^in are not characteristic for the older account eapeclally, but *^are 
peculiar, or nearly eo^ to 1 and 2 Samnel '* ^p. 1S6). Of these only four are 
peculiar to the older stratum : (I) lb t^J^ kSi (Le, * one blow would be auIH- 
cient *) found in £6g (a cliapter vrblcb Lohr counts witb Uie older veraion) 
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close of this article. This tabulation can, of course, have 
only corroborative value. As Driver says, "= E>cpre3sioii9 
which* if they stood alone, would have no appreciable weight, 
smy help to support an inference^ when they are combined 
with others pointing iu the sanae direction" (LUrodue- 
ti&n'y p. 17T). It will at least serve a negative purpose, 
viz. to show that an objection to the unity of the older 
version on purely linguistic grounds is untenable. Ita posi- 
tiire worth, also, is not to be depreciated, for on comparison 
with situilar voeabolaries which have been made in connec- 
tion with the documentary criticism of the Hexateuch and 
the Book of Isaiah, there is aa marked a similarity to bo 
noted in the literary composition uf the older Sanl-David 
narrative as there is in the Jalivist or Elohist documents, or 
in first or second Isaiah. If it is proper to speak of a J and 
of an E vocabulary, as is conimonly done, it in equally proper 
to speak of a vocabulary peculiar to the writer of the older 
version of the history of Saul and David.* 

and 2 Sam. 20iQf ; (2) the comparison with the an^l of Qod, which appeAra 
in the Old Tcatament on\y in 1 *Sam. 2fti 2 Sam. Hit. so 19^7 ; (a) C^On 
2 Sam. 2ia Sn U (not in LXX) atid 20iot ; (4) rnS *eatiiig/ .TOn with 
double Mc. 'to gi?e an loTnlid to eat,' TV"\^ 'food given to an mvaiid,' 
2 Sam. Sna 12it I^t. uk 

» 3a anoilier place (tiher die VerwandL^chaft S -\- Da + Jp [j'.b. the 
older Sau)-I>avid iiarrattvej tind dta jahvimu^ihen Givchicht&iSfTktf^ Berlin, 
11)01) I have attempted t^ show that a close rdatioiighip of the older Saul- 
David narrative to the Jahvisl document, so far no vocabulary and phrase- 
dIo^ nre coDi-emed, is not to he dogwattcally nijsert^d. J words and phmsBg 
are often found In the older Saul-David version, but they are found just aa 
often in the younger strata of the Books of Samuel. E words, also, are 
frequently found in the old^r version. Thxa the ujie of the verbal suffix (J) 
aa against the use of the nota dtc. with auffix (E) i» found la the younger 
verai'^n almost aa often as in the older. TlDS (J 17 times, na againet B 
8 times jiml T> 3 Umea) is used in the old«r version 43 lirutB, in the younger 
34, -rncir (J) as against nOK (B) Is found frequently in bmb tbt* older and 
younwr vereionB. wliile HOK (E) is ased 13 times in the olrier version (siip- 
pos^tily J) and only twice in the younger, r* (J) h used more DfU?n In the 
younger thfin in the older version. lS' (E) is used 11 tlmi^a in 2 Sam. 12ifitf. 
(part of the older ver&ion) as against "fflJ (J) once, rhnn Dnma (J) is 
found in the younger stratum, and tTt?1 "D"T3 (aleo used by E) predominatea 
In the older. *lpD ("stehender Ausdnicfc bel J,** Kudde, UrtfeschiehUt 
p. 4Ui) is not found in the older etratttm, taut appears In ilie younger. 
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Table of Chahacteeistic Woeds and Phrases 

Abbrevintlotm : S ^ the first dlvtKlou (Saul) ; D& ^ the flecond dWiBion (Darid) ; 

Jd c= the thErd dlriaiun (David In JcroBalem)^ SS= the later accounC of Saal 
aiid StiTniiel ia tbo Baoka ol StimDel ; Eplir. = the oldttt a<^vL>unC in 1 3atuuel 
whkh Kuutzscli dcui^ales a» tlie " im Reicbe Ephraim verfiisste Kntabluu^*." 
i««. -liiKUta. ]<>-ia 9 61-11. ]iL ]«b-7i ; D= the ulderaDd Dt tbo younger Dl:i^t^^oIlonlist; 
1 Sam. Is eiied by mere diaptcr and verse; H = 3 Sam. t Uxdii^^tts Uiat all tba 
passages liava been cited. Tb« othAr abbrevlattons are familiar. 



146 S, II 14i5 Je ; elsewhere only in 
Hos. 87. Cf. 'Ch Tr ^blR 9g S : also 



1. ^hMH with TOS^ 

Jer. 2I2 and 
II IC12 Je. 

2. "^W of the eyes, 1427. 29 S, impersonal mS "llltT 29io Da, 

DHS IKi II 232 Da, Elsewhere the Qal is used only 
in Geu. 443a E, Is. 60i Prov, 4i8. 

3. ^p^n -11« 12 143« S, 2522. M. 3fl Da, II 1723 Je; else- 

wliere only Jud. IGs and 2 Kings 79. 

4. TTWD aa a form of comparison, 11 2i8 Da, 620 9n 13i3 Je 

(also 1736 SS) ; Gen. 323 49ifl aU J ; Jud. IG7. n 17u 

I Kinga 193 22i3. Elsewhere in Ezek.» Ob., Ps., Job, 
and 2 Chr. each once. 

5. "WO bT\l U^« * rich; * geradeiu reich.' 25a Da, TI 1933 Je, 

elsewhere only in Ex. II3 E. Cf. ^KD D5n V^V( 11 ISa 
Je, 

6. ITTSK cf, on ch. 24 above. 

7. V^HK^ ^'>< always at the end of the sentence, 132 S* 

II 18i7 199 20i. 22 (before Athnacli) Je ; elsewhere 
only Jud. 7» 1 Sara. 4io Eph. (both before Zaqeph- 
qaton), and in 2 Kings and 2 Chr. each once. CTH 
Tr^b appearH in 1 Saro. IO25 redac,» but also in II 
6i9 Je» Jud. 20«, in tho Chronicler three times, 1 Kings 

as? (tnQl^ad of sS, J), whicb does not appear in J (Strack, EinJeitttng) Is 
found 5 Limes in the older veTGion^ Of 34 other recogni^^d E wordg, 26' 
appear only in the older airatum. Numernus other Instancea of J words 
la tbe younger and of E wordfi in the aldi^r eiratum are notked. It aeeini 
to me more exact to regard the earlier 8aul'David accouut as older tLan the 
J docutnetit. That both J aud E words and phrasea are foni^d in this 
writing Is natural : the author wa« simply drawing on the general stock of 
Hebrew words aa tbe J and E and D and li^an writers did later. 
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twice and Hagg, l9, *OTh TP^K 1 Kiuga l4fl Je, 
yi-vh K 1 Sara. 823 SS. 

|nKn *?aT metaphorically in reference to tiie people, 
1425a S (the phrase remaina even although the verse 
ia otherwiiie tmended» uf. AVellhausen, Text^ p. 91, and 
Budde, KomTn.t p. 97), 2 Sum, Ji)2a Je ; elsewhere 
only in Gen. 4157 E and 1 Sam. ITm SS. II, P, Smith 
(p. 118) remarks, referrhig to 1425, that the phrase ia 
impossible because VH h^ is never used as descrip- 
tive of '*the people/* and therefore^ against Driver, 
Textf p. 85, also questions 2 Sam. 1523. Smith over- 
looks the use of KH hD in Gen. Ill 1331 botli J. 
9. 'nenK O^ist. of Sian) adv. ^yesterday,' lOii 1431 S 
II 52 Da; elsewhere only 1 Sam. 4t Ephr. VJi SS and 
Ps. 904. 

WK2 Niph. *to make oneself hated* 13* S, II lOo and 
1621 Je. Not again in O. T. Hiph. 1 Sam. 27i3 Da. 
Budde cites the Hiph* also Gen, 3430 J, Ex. 621 Je. 
Hiph. else%vhere infrequently. 

n33 with bip RC3 24i7 304 II 333 Da, plur. II4 S, II 
1338 Je. ElseAvhere only in J Gen. 273a 20ii (cf, 452ft); 
in E Gen. 21i6 and pi. Jud. 24 2l3 Job 2i2, 

Srb5 with IP^K 2525 SO'^ Da, II IG7 20i Je ; elsewhere 
only Prov, 1627. bz p only 1 Sam. 2i2 SS IO27 
Redac, 25i7 Da, hz Ha only 1 Sam. lie SS. 

niD p 20:h Da, II 12^ Je (also 1 Sam. 20W SS). Cf. 
a C^R 2 Sam. 1929 1 Kings 23G Je \. 

n*13 'to give a mourner or invalid something to eat,' 
with double ace, Hiph. 2 Sam. 335 Da, 1.3c Je. Qal 
12i7 136. 10 Je. Not again in O. T. 

, . . -lir« mrr -[ina 2532. 39 Da, 11 182a 1 Kings l4« Je 1 
elsewhere only Ex, I810 E, 1 Kings 8i5.oe (cf. IO9), 
post-ex. 7 times. 

*paS 2314 Dix, H 620 1 Kings I47 Gen. 273fta J, Num, 
24i Je, Josh. 833 Dt» in Deut. 27i3, and in 1 Chr, 
twice t* 

■IC?S without an object, II I20 4iO Da, IS30 his, 26 Je; 
elsewhere Isa. twice, Nah. and Ps. once each. With 
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Slta ouly in 1 Kings 1*3 Je. CL Isa* 527* With the 
ace, of the person 'to rejoice because of good news,' 
1 Sam* 3l9 Da, II ISio Je f. 1 Sam. 4n has the ptcp, 
(SS). 

18. *?«1C?-* Sna ^33 lU T S. 27i Da. 1 Kings l3 Jej else^ 

where only Jud- 19'^ 2 Sam. 21fi 2 Kingg IO33 and 
1 Chr. 21i3. Without 'B^■' in J, Ex. lOw. 19 and 
Jud. ll-jf. 

19. *133 *to be stronger thim,* 'to overreat^h,' with ]&, II I23 

Da (Ps. 654), with bv 2 Sam. II23 Je, and Gen. 4926 Jf* 

20. b03 cf, on ch, 24 above. 

21. jm with rh: 9iB S, 2O2 228*1*, IT Da; elsewhere only 

2O12, 13 (late redac), 11 T37 Dt, laa. 22h, and poet-ex. 
4 times. Budde (^Komm. p. 62) saya thia phrase 
appears " gerade in unaerer Quelle ofter, eonst 
Belten," He cites 20i2. I3 us in the "Quelle," wliereaa 
in 8B0T he designates these two verses as a later 
addition. 

22. riH^n in reference to space, IO3 S, and 2O22. 37 Da ; else- 

where only in J Gen, 199, JE 3521, P Num. 17^ 32i», 
and in Jer, and Am. each once. In reference to time, 

1 Sam, I89, and Lev. 2227 Num, 1523 both P, Ezek. 
twice, and Isa. oncef. 

23. "^Sn with 3^ ' constantly increasing,* 14i0 S, II 15l3 Je, 

Not again in 0. T. Cf. II 5io Da, also II 324. 

24. bn: blp3 prr ef. on ch. 28 abovtj. 

25. Iljri 'girdle; 1&4 Da, II 20& Je, Prov. 3124 f- 

26. "ITj before the noun, as a form of swearing, for etnphaeia, 

when the oath is made before a fellow being, with 
^ ^n and Cr&3, only in 203 2636 Da. II lln (7^ = '^) 
1521 Je, 2 Kings 9.2. 4. e Dt, and 43o. Cf. 1755 SS. 

27. "^^n with p 14sa S, 18i7 II 2: 2320 Da, 1328 17io, 1 Kings 

Iss Je ; elsewhere only Dent. 3i8 Jud. 1^2 2 Kings 2i6, 
and post-ex. 4 tiroes, "^^n Tr''K Z\n TI 249 1 Kings 1*3, 
plur. II llie. and otherwise often. With 1133 9i refer- 
ring to Kish, 16is to David. Elsewhere only Jud. Ill 

2 Kings 5i, in Jer. once, post-ex. 22 times. 

28. DK rh-hri cf . on ch. 24 above. 
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29, pTTl *to divide among themselves' 30m Dti, II lOro Je, 

posUex, 3 tiniest' In other meaniiig seklam, cf. p'jp 
3034 bis, 11 20i and T\pb7] II 1430. M 23n. 12 (in the 
latter sen&e seldom) » 

30, nt:rT= orn nno) iin s, ii 45 Da, Gen, I81 Jf- 

31. ren II 223 Slt Da, 2O10 Je; not elsewhere in O. T. (II 4a 

read with WeUh. (IVj^) and LXX IC^JII ajni and 
Gen. 472fl read with Kittel and LXX rrrnsS tfailS). 

32. nsn with *?!? *to besiege a city' 111 S, II 1228 Je, elae- 

wliere 6 timea, 

33. ann with h2H II 220 Da, II35 18s Je, elsewhere onlj 

Dent* 3243 Jev. 4 times, Isa, and NaL. twice. 

34. ^ "im strengthened by IKD 18s, II Sh Da, 1321 Je ; else- 

where only in J Gen. 4s 34t and in P Num. IGiA; 
without TKO cf. Gen, 3l36 E and 1 Sam. 15n SS. niTI 
with ^ 1 1(1 (taken by Kowack as a glosa), 2030 (LXX 
suggest IKD after in3V3), II 125 Je^and Kum. llio J. 

35. nsnn lly S, 25.39 Da, II iSia Je ; elsewhere iu J 

Gen. 34u, in E 3023, in JE Joah» So, in the Prophets 
26 times, post-ex. often, esp. In the Ps&, 

36. "|t!*rT *to restrain* with ace. of the pera., II 18t3 Je» 

Isa. and Jet, each once, post-ex, 4 times f; with ftS 
' to hold back from * 1 Sam. 2539 Da ; elsewhere only 
in E, Gen 20g, post-ex. twice. 

37. 311S adv. * it is well ' 207, II 3i3 Da, 1 Kings 2is. as. 42 Je, 

38. cm ' to taste a little,' 1434. 29. 43 S, II SdS Da, Jon. Sif ; 

*to relish,' II lOae Je, post-ex. 4 times f. 

30. T3 with rh^ 11: S, IGso Da, II IO2 11h I225 1 Kings 
22a Je, ii\ J Gen. 8820, in JE Ex. 4i3, in Dt. 2 Kin^s 
17i3, in Jer, once, post-ex. 7 times f, T3 with fW 
Hin^ appears often. 

40. h with nomen propr, and TiV ^DTI, always at the be- 
ginning of the sentence^ 284, 11 222 Da, I822, pi. 622 Je 
(II 61 according to Wellh., Tej^t, p. 166 and LXX is 
to be read ^jPK"). This phrase appears elsewhere 
only in J Gen. 1829, in Jud. 937 Ps. 78l7 (witliout nomen 
propr,). Cf. Num. 22ui JE, Jud. llu, and 1 Sam. 
36 SS. 
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41. ■n*' interrog., 14ct S» 23u 30i5 Daf* used in the first 

two passages Id connection with asking of God. 

42. HT Hiph. *tt) throw the arrow,' 20ao. 36 OU Da, II llsa 

Je; 2 Kings 1932 ^ Isa. 3733f, 

43. nW metaphor, 'to be satisfying^* * pleasing,* only in the 

connection ^rr2 -m?\ Thus in Num. 2327 E, Jud, 
143. 7 1 Kings 9ia Jer. 184 27fi* In 5, Da, and Je, Low- 
ever, H31H 13 always placed between HTT'' and '3*53, 
1 Sam* 1830, •« 2 Sam. 17* (thus also 1 Chr* 134 2 Chr, 
SO4), ^yS^ *ltt?'' does not appear elsewhere in the O, T. 

44. UVn nn" 132 S, 11 lOio 123s Je, Jud. 76, po3t-ex, 8 tiroes f. 

Accord, to LXX this phrase appeared also in 1 Sam. 
13i5 S, 

45. n33 Pi. metaphor. *to extinguish,' 2 Sam. 147 Je (*to 

blot out a family name'), 21iT 'to extinguish the 
light of Israel' (i.e. David). In this metaphor, use 
the phrase occurs in the Prophets 6 limes and in 
Cant, once. 

46. TH ''D as mark of the apodosis with vhr^ II Ssr Da, with 

l&r (of. 624) Je, Koenig (^Syntax^ paragraph 415 0) 
marlcB 2 Sam. 227 19t and Job llis with f ; cf. nPS 
1430 after 17, and Gesen.-Kaiitzsch, par. 159 ee. ^3 ^H 
1430 S (the text of 21e is corrupt), II 4ii Da, IGii Je, 
in J Gen. 3i, pre-ex. Y times and poat-ex. 13 times, 
''S Xhn 2030. II 226 338 Da, 1338 1923 1 Kings In Je 
(1 Sam. lOi is to be read according to LXX, cf, 
Wellh., Text, p. 72). Elsewhere only Jud. 15n. 
"3 riK-l 13a S, II 1014 ITsa Je ; cf. Jud. 2041 1 Kings 
328 and Esth. Yrf- 

47. no ZOD cf. on ch. 24 above. 

48. '73 as weapons of armament always with KITS 14t 6f. 12-14. 

XT S, 314-6, pi. I621, 11 233T Da, 18l5 Je, This phraae 
appears elsewhere only in Jud. Sm and in 1 Chr. three 
times. 

49. ^b with DW 920 S, 2625 Da, II I83 bis, 1920 Je ; elsewhere 

only Ex. 92i Je, Isa. 3 times, Ezek. twice, Jer. and 
Zach. each once, post-ex* 6 times* 3Sb with DU 
Deut. Ilia 3246 1 Sam. 21i3 (later add.^ and in Hagg. 
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4 times (Budde, Komm^ p. 186, in 29io, with LXX, 
supplies 3S^ DB?. On his theory that Da ss J, be 
should have written 37, the J form, instead of M7, 
which does not appear in J). 
50* vh cf. on ch* 28 above* 

51. ^b 930 S» 30i3, II 3i2 Da, 16i9 Je ; elsewhere only Gen, 

882a J, 32i« bits E, Ex. 3224 JE, in laa, once and post-ex. 
6 times. 

52. r^"). . , rhsn II Sw Da, 95 ll* Je, Gen. 89 J, Jud. 15w 

2 Kings ^7 Jer. 37i7 f ; cf. also Ezek. 83. 
63* TiW *D increasing the absolute superlative sense, lllsS, 

2536, II 2iT Da, 1 Kings I4 Je» Gen. 2733f, E; post-ex. 

11 times, although the later usage is usually TKD TKO 

and ^a ^KOn. 
64. Crthnh^ rmizb 203 Da, 11 is* Je.f n«» as a miHtary 

division is used only here and Ku. 3l4S. ^jTK with h 

appears again only in 10i9 S. 
55. |K0 see on ch. 28 above. 
66. rrffi T« 25ii 30i3, li la Da, 152 Je. (II lia is perhaps 

influenced by vs. 3.) Elsewhere only in Jud. ISfl and 

post-ex. Gen, 168, Jon* and Job each once. 
6T. mo . . . rro with p 144 S, 2326 Da, Ex. 25i9 STs both 

Pf; with hv II 2i3 Da; cf. with b« I Sam, 173 SS. 

68. D'-hSk 1»So 20o Da, II 14i7, 20 1928 Je; again only in E 

(Gen. 2I17 31 11 Ex. 14iihi) and in Jud. 620 136. 9. 
iTirr TK*?to does not appear in the Books of Samuel, 
with the exception of II 24ie. 

69, T^Q see on ch, 28 above. 

60. K^ with T IO7 S, 2.5a Da, and Jud. Oaaf ; cf. Ps. 219 
Koh. 9io. |n K^a I622 203. 29 258 2T5 Da» II 1422 
1525 I64 Je (also 1 Sam. lis SS). According to Hoi- 
zinger and Strack fH K^& is a favorite expression of J. 

61* rmaCD ef . on ch. 24 above* 

62. IPBl no 223 308 Da, II ITs Je; elsewhere only lio SS, 

Jad. I825, Job 4 times, Isa.* Ezek^ and Prov. each once* 

63. 7C?ti see on ch. 24 above, 

64. p *?ai 103 S, 2518 Da, 11 161 Je, again only I24 SS ; 
cf. Jer, 13i3 hit. 
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65. TlSKPf rWKTJ 14i3 (according to LXX ; cf. Wellli,, Text, 

p. 89» and others) S, 239 307 Da, Kot again in O. T. 

66. THJ see above, p. 124, note 24. 

67. Pp with n» and rttrr 2538 Da, II 12w Je, Ei. 3235 

JE, Jud. 203S, and 2 Chr. 14iif. 

68. aap 'military post/ 1323 14i. 4.6. lit 15 S, II 23u Da. 

Not elsewhere in the 0» X. 

69. Dpi with n''» 14^ S, I825 Da ; elsewhere only Joah, 10i3 

JE, iHa. 1m, Ps. twice, Esther once. 

70. 7p K^J see above, no, 11, and on oh. 24, 

11. 330 *to turn around,* 'to draw near/ 22it, is Da, II 
1815.30 1 Kings 2i5 Je (cf. 22i7. is, II 18i5^ *to draw- 
near to kiir t)' 

T2. ^ys Niph. * to find wanting/ 30i9 Da, II 1722 Je j else- 
where only Isa. 3 times, Zeph* once. 

T3* p^n 2bu Da, II 149 Je, in both places an adnussion of 
guilt ; elsewhere only laa- 3 timea. 

74. 7*1? as a name of reproach for the Philistines, without 
D^n^^D 14fi S, 3U, II I20 Jud. 15ia 1 Chr, KUf, 
With D^nt^^B 1736. 36 SS, Jud. 143 f. 

75. «i'Dr nai d^hSk rrB?r^ ns 1444 s, 2523, 11 39. as Da, I9u 

1 Kings 233 Je, Elsewhere only 1 Sara, 3i7 SS, 
1 Kings 20io and 2 Kings 631. This phrase with mrp 
instead of with D^T7tt appears in 20i3 (gloss) and 
Ru> ll7. 

76. ?3S with 3 'to fall upon one,' 'to kill,' 22iT. is Da, 

I Kings 225. 29. 31 f, M. 46 Je, Elsewhere only Ex. 53 JE* 

II li5 redac, Jud. 3 times. 

77. pB * to spread out/ in reference to a crowd, llil 1434 S, 

II 2O22 Je, and Gen. 11* J f. 

78. ITDS *lame' II ^.h Da, 9i3 1927 Jej elsewhere Isa. and 

Mai. twice, Lev., Deut., Jen, Job, and Prov. once 
each. 

79. piB see on cb, 28 above, Budde (Komm.*) says that piD 

in 2823 is the same form as ^^ and a charactoristio 
word of J. *11£D appears Gen. 193. e 83n (all J) 
Jud. 19t 2 Sam. 1325. 27 ; elsewhere only 2 Kings 2l7 

5lO. 23. 
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80, TSd 'to the side oV 2025 (cL Ru. 2i4) 2336 Da, II 133* 
Je, See further Josh. 3ifi JE, 12» P, Ps. 9l7. ISQ 
elsewhere is used only in conuection with the ark 
of Jahveh. Cf. also Ezek. 4s. 13£ in SOso is per- 
haps to be stricken out, see Budde, SBOT, instead 
of reading a gen* without J& as Buhl {Bandwd'rter- 
huch^ does. 

81, Ql]£ Sli3, II li2 Da, 12i6. 21-23 Je; elsewhere only 76 Dt, 

Jud. 2O26 1 Kings 2I27 Isa» twiee^ Jer* once, post-ex. 
6 times. 

82. nsi: 14i6 S, 11 1334 1824-27 2 Kings 9i7f,20t, 

83. Vnr 306 Di^ II 132 Je, Gen. 328 .J, Jud. 2i5 109 and 

Job 2022f. Cf* Buhl, Bandwd'rterbuch, p. 715. 

84* TTp see on ch, 24 above. 

85. Dip impv. asyndet. preceding another imperative to 
introduce a command 93 S, 284 Da, II 13i5 19% Je, also 
1 Sam, I612 SS. Cf. Holzinger, Einhitung, p* 187. 
^Ilfly n^npS . . . nam Ou lOio S, 2520 Da, 11 15.-i-2 ICi Je (in 
lOio and II 1532 without the verb), EJsewhere Ex, 
4i4 JE, Jud. 11:14 lis 1 Kings 187 Prov. 7io. 

87. CKnpn 9i3. 22 S, 1 Kings In. 49 Je. 

88. WT\ I823 Da, 11 12i. 3f. Je; Koh. and Ps. and Prov.t 

89. ptTO Pi. ' to dance with song and harp-playing* I87 Da, 

n 65. 21 Je. 1 Chr. 13s 1529. See Jer, 30i9 31*. 

90. PH^^ only 7 times in the O. T* In the expression 

" not a hair shall fall to the ground," only 1430 S, II 

14n 1 Kings lfi2 Je. 
9L SKIP 'to draw water' (with the ace. D'*»), On S, II 23i6 

Da, Gen. 24i3 J, Deut. 29io, Josh, 921 1\ 1 Sam. 7e Dtj 

in lea, and Nah. each onoe, post^x. twice. 
92. ^HTP see on ch, 28 above. 
9S. ^nnst!? see on ch, 28 above. 
94. TD BSW see on ch. 24 above. 



From the foregoing study more or less characteristic words 
and phrases are found aa follows; 

Peculiar to S and Da, noa, 2, 21, 22, SO, 41, 57, 60, 63, 65, 
68, 69, 74, 91, 
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A Babylonian Parallel to the Story of Job 



MORRIS JASTROW, JR. 
tiKivaBaitir or PKNSSYLTAJtu. 



THE religious literature of Babylonia and Assyria, for 
which we are still largely dependent^ upon the literary 
collection made by the Assyrian king Asburbanapal (668- 
626 B.C.) in his palace at Kineveli, may be divided, so 
far as our present knowledge goes, into five large groups: 
(1) oracles and oraens^ (2) incantations, (3) prayers and 
hymns, (4) ritualistic testa, and (5) myths and legends* 
Of these ftve groups the most extensive appears t-o have 
been the omeu-literature^ which covers a vast domain, and 
furnishes evidence that the Babylonians and Assyrians 
developed the interpretation of signs connected with phe- 
nomena in the heavens or on earth into a science, dominated 
by sets of principles hardly less extensive than those pre%'ail- 
ing in the natural sciences of our day, though of a different 
order* The observation and interpretation of signs covered 
the movements of the aun and moon, the position of the 
planets, the direction of winds^ the formation of the clouds, 
noticeable occurrences among men and animals, the flight of 
birds and appearance of insects, the mysterious movements 
of serpents, the actions of dogs, monstrosities and birthmarks 

1 Ths hope that through excaTatlona on the sites of ajicient BabylonUn 
cltjed extetifiive literary arcbivea would be discovered in tba tetnplea baa nol 
been realized, and there are good grounds for queatSoiiiiig wlietlier, with the 
eatoeption of the Marduk temple in the city of Biibylon, and perhapa alHO of 
the Nebo temple at Borsippa, the BabyEonJan temple possessed extensive 
lltflrary archives. See the author's paper, "Did the Babylonian Temples 
have Libraries?** in the Journal of (he American Oriental Sockt^, 
ToL iitU, pp, 147-iaZ 
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among men and animals, and the inspection of the liver of 
animab ofiEered up for sacrifice, — an enumeration that hj 
itself illustrates the wide scope of the omen-texts.^ Closely 
allied in spirit to the collection of omens, and only some 
degrees less extensive, were the incantation-texts.^ These 
were based on the endeavor to control, to invoke, and to 
exorcise powerful and, in general, evil-dispoaed Bpirits, and 
to heal disease, — helieved to be due to the presence in the 
body of evil and unclean spirits, — by the use of certain for- 
mulie together with purification rites in some form or other,* 
By the observation and interpretation of omena it was hoped 
to forestall the future, while the incantations aimed at un- 
doing mischief already wrought. With each of these two 
branches of the rcHgioua literature a genuine scientific dis- 
cipline was entwined, — astronomy with the former, because 
of the supposed connection between phenomena in the 
heavens and occurrences on earth, and medicine with 
tJie latter, since aa knowledge advanced, the beneficent 
qualities of certain herbs and concoctiotis were recognised a& 
a valuable adjunct to the sacred formulaa. The incantations 
pass over almost imperceptibly into prayers and hymns. 
The appeal to the gods was through incantationSt and 
although the power of the incantations was down to the 
latest days supposed to reside in the words themselves 
rather than in the sentin^enta conveyed through the words, 
the incantations finally took on the form of prayers. It is 
significant for the close connection between incantations and 
prayers that while in both earlier and later times prayers 
were produced independently of incantations, the technical 
term for incantation, iiptUy continued to cling to the prayers 



* See chap, xx in tlie forthcoming parts of the aiallior'a RcJiffion Bahp- 
lonien* uiid AMyritrut for & full expiisiUon of ometi-textd. This work wUl 
hencefurlh in tUta article be quoted brleflj aa JatdtoiB, 

■ Weber {BamontnhtMch^sorun^ bei din, Babyioniern und Axsyrifrttf Leip- 
sig, lOOO, p, 4) ia of the opinion that the incantations form the tqnst exten- 
■Ive brancb of tlie reUgfou^ Uterature of Babytonin and Assyria, but Bezold's 
Index to th« Catalof/ite of the Kouyuj^ik ColUction decides the claim in 
favor of tb« otnen-texia. 

* See JastroWt ch&p. xvi, and Weber's capital sketch jiut referred to. 
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when combined with incantatiotia, and it is alao worthy 
of note that some of the fiaest prayers were embodied in 

incantations.^ The ritual texts deal chiefly with the cere- 
monies preficribed for purging oneself from sin or contami- 
nation through evil Hpirita.^ Kites were also prescribed in 
connection with the inspection of animals so as to secure 
the correct interpretation of the omens to be derived from 
the signs on the liver of the animals offered up, whether 
as daily offerings^ or on feativalsi or oUier special occasions. 

All of these four subdivisions of the religious literatuie 
are closely bound up with the official cult as carried on in 
the Babyloui^in and Assyrian temples, and form an integral 
part of it. This official character is emphasized by the fact 
that the omens as interpreted bear largely on affairs of state 
or on the fate and welfare of the rulers and members of the 
royal household. The prayers likewise were composed in 
large degree for the king» upon whose well being and proper 
observance of necessary ceremonials the welfare of the entire 
country depended.^ The lay individual was, to he sure, not 
entirely overlooked in tlie incantations and omeus, but his 
interests were made subsidiary to those of the ruler. If 
the gods were well-disposed towards the king, the subjects 
had little to fear from divine caprice, and while it may be 
that in the course of time it became common for individuals 
to repair to the temples to secure through the priests release 
from suffering, forgiveness of sins, or answers to inquiries 
by means of the omens gathered from the inspection of the 
liver of sacrificial animals, or guidance in the proper under* 

* Examples in Kfng, Bahyilnnian Magic and Sorcery, especially noa. 1, 2, 
27 ; IV R'', pL 17 ; 2'Ot do. 2, «tc. The flue petiilentia] prayer to IsbUr i>«b- 
Itahed by Klnjj (Seven Tabiets of Creatiortt i. pp. 223-2^7, ami li. p!. 7.5-84) 
Is designated a« a ifptu, as \h liUo the lmpre$<«ivi3 prayer to Shama»h pu^ 
Ushed by Craig, A**-tfr, tttul Bahijl, RtUgiou* Ttxts^ 11. pi. S^5, etc, S^e alao 
aoiDB of th6 bymna In the ittr^u and maklHi Beriea of iiicantaiions, trana- 
Utiom of which will be fouad ki Jaatrow, I pp. 297, 306, 317, 321 ft.. 332. 

* A good ufie of these ritual texta for the unfolding of the Babjloniaa 
doctrine of sin hna been tnaile by Julian Moi^nfttem In hb inqnograph, 
The Dttctrim of Sin in the Babyfoniaa HeJigion^ BerHh^ 1P(>5. 

'The pOBitioQ of the kmg in Babylonia fuHy bears out Fmzer'atheoriea 
embodied in hk Lectures qh Ihe Early JIUiory of KinifBhipt LaadoD, idiio. 
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standing of more or lesa unusual happenings to individuals, 
yet in the official cult only restricted recognition was given 
to the demands and needs of the people. It waa their fuao- 
tion to provide through tithes and offerings the means for 
the sustenance of the priests* and, for the rest* to make the 
best termB that thej could with the goda through unofficial 
relations with the priests* 

The connection of the fifth subdivision of the religious 
literature — the myths and legends — with the official cult 
might at first sight appear lesa obvious, but the evidence 
is now accumulating that on stated occasions* such as Jfew 
Year's Day, or on festival days in honor of the gods, in 
addition to sacrifices with purification to placate the gods 
or to forestall their displeasure, tales representing the more 
or less popular form given to old myths were recited, accom- 
panied in some instances by dramatic representations.* The 
festival legend, of wbich, as Huupt has recently shown,' the 
Book of Esther furnishes a notable example in Biblical 
literature, can, indeed, be traced back to Babylonia. The 
main version of the Babylonian creation-atory, celebrating 
in its present form ^^ the great deed of Marduk in vanquish- 
ing Tiamat, appears to havo been written as part of the 
ritual for the New Year's festival," which in Babylon was 
sacred to Marduk. By analogy we may be permitted to con- 
clude that the other versions of the creation-story current in 
one or another of the religious centers of Babylonia repre- 
sent the festival legends prescribed for occasions in the year 
sacred to other gods. Besides creation -myths proper, we 
have tales of Ninib, Bel, lahtar, Sin^ and Shamash that may 
in a general way be designated as nature-myths, eymboliaing 



■ See Joitrovfy t. p. 465, and tlie referpuce ther* ^ven to ^ImiQcm, to 
vhom ihe suggestion TegaxdLng tb6 dramatic reprcaentation of myths in due* 
See atao Weissbach, BabytonUch* MiaMlUttf p. 34. 

* "Furim^' (l^sideDtial address before the Society of Biblical Lltera< 
ture, ttec. 27, ie06), m BeitrSffe Jntr Afis^rinloffie, vi. 2. See eap. pp. 3, 21 ff. 

^^ See the writer^s article^ ^* The Composite Chanicterof the BabyionEaii 
Creation Story,'' in tha Nttldake Festa£hn/tt vol. il, pp. 901^^082. 

^^ A further dLsciiABton of this view will be found in the fortbootniifg 
oliap* xxlv of tli<^ writ«r'a Jieliffion Babj/lonienM und A^nyriiiu. 
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either the changes of season or other occurrences in nature, 
and it can, I think, be shown that these too were prepared 
for use in the cult on epecific occaaions,^ It is not beyond 
the rang'e of possibility that even, the elaborate Gilgamesh 
epic waa written for such a purely practical purpose, though 
it may be that this only applies to certain strata within that 
composite production. It i& to be noted aUo that the myths 
and legends of Babylonia and Aeayria may be saitl to have 
a doctrinal import (or Tendenz^ to use the more expressive 
German term). The story of Marduk and Tiamat, apart 
from the underlying myth, illustrates the doctrine of the 
theologians of Babylon that the gods stand for law and 
order ; the story of lahtar^s descent to the lower world and 
her escape shows the possibility of eluding the grasp of the 
powers presiding over the world of the dead, and thus fore- 
shadows, if it does not actually illustrate, the doctrine of a 
better fate for mankind than to be imprisoned in Aralu; 
the story of Ut^napislitim's rescue from the disastrous 
flood** enforces the doctrine that under exceptional condi- 
tions even mortals can acquire the boon of immortality which 
is the prerogative of the goda ; the apparition of the dead 
Eabani to Gilgamesh ^* is made the medium for the teaching 
that proper care of the dead is essential to such comfort as 
is possible for these unfortunates in the dark cave, and ao 
on.^ But over and above this doctrinal aim to be observed 
in these tales is their connection vnth the cult. In a reli- 
gious system ao complicated and in a cult so elaborate as 
the one unfolded and developed in the course of long agea 
in the Euphrates Valley, with its many sacred occasions, 

" SOf for example, tUc tal<9 of I&htar''B descent into Lbe nether world and 
her e^ape from tbiit rtgioti (tevised edition in Cundfunn Tejcta from Baby-- 
Ionian Tablet*^ part xr, pi, 4f>~47) waa utilized for a Bftbylonian All Sauls* 
Day, as already HUggeflted by JeremlaSt Die BabtjhnUcffMit/nsffien Var^ 
aUlhtngfn von dem Lehen naeh dim ToJe, pp. 7 ff. 

1' Tub let 11 of the Gilgamesh Epic; sue jQuaen'a tranalaltonT Keilin- 
Khri/tUcitr. Bmiothek, vL 1, pp, 228 ft. 

1* Tablet 12 ; aee Jensen, pp, 2&0 ft, 

" See Jaatrow, liett'nion of Babylonia and Asaifria^ IBftB, pp. 613 fl., 527, 
651 f. Furtber llluatraUoua In the forthcoming chap, xxrii of the aulbor'a 
Beligion Hatj/lonient und AuyrienM. 
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its festivals and faste, it is reasonable to suppose that the 
doctrine illustrated, by any particular tale Utted in with 
the character that one or another of these sacred days had 
acquired. Its recitation would therefore form an appropri- 
ate feature of the ritual prescribed for the occasion in 
question, Without entering into further details, we m^y 
content ourselves here with the general conclusion that the 
myths and legends of Babylonia and Aaayrla, like the other 
divisions of the religious literature^ stood in a direct and 
close relationship to the cult, and were — with perhaps some 
Gsceptions — composed ^vilh some practical purpose in view. 

n 

These preliminary remarks^ illustrative of the practical 
purposes served by the religious literature of Babylonia 
and Assyria, will help us to an understanding of one of 
the most remarkable texts in Ashurbanapars collection, 
which at first sight might appear to be a purely literary 
production independent of any purpose, but which upon 
closer study reveals itself as a didactic composition in which 
the-story of a great sufferer is utilized for the elucidation of 
certain religious doctrines, and, incidentally, for the discus- 
sion of the same problem that confronts us in the Book of 
Job, to wit, the cause of the ills thut human flesh is heir 
to. Moreover, the composition, closely allied as we shall 
see to a subdivision of the Babylonian hymnal literature, 
for which the term ** lamentation songs" suggests itself as 
appropriate,^ and indeed based on such "lamentations," 
strikes one as having been set up for use in connection with 
an atonement ritual, or for a day of the year specially set 
aside for securing divine forgiveness for sins committed. Its 
place in the ritual would, on this supposition, form a oloae 
parallel to the usage in the early Jewish ritual which pre- 
scribed the reading of the Books of Esther, Song of Songs, 
Ruth, Lamentations, and Kcclesiastas for Purim, the Pass- 
over, Pentecost, the Ninth Day of Ab, and the Ingathering 
Festival respectively, and would be a more remote parallel 

** B«i Jaotrovs, IL p. 3. 
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to the custom of selecting for the Sabhath and feativala 
selections from the prophetical literature appropriate to the 
portion from the Pentateuch prescribed for each Sabbath in 
the year and for festival days. At all events* the didactia 
character of the composition warrants the conclusion that it 
was utilized in some way in connection with the ritual of the 
Babylonian temples, as were the festal legends and myths* 

The text, at least in part, has been known for some time. 
A section of it was published in the first edition of Ounei^ 
f&rm In%oripUon» of Western Aiia^ vol, iv» 1875.'^ A trans- 
lation into Hebrew clmracters was given by Halevy a few 
years later^^^ and Sayce in his Hibbort Lectures on the 
Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, which appeared in 1887, 
forniahed a translation, j)lacing the text among the "^ Litanies 
to the Gods." ^ Li a communication to the London Academy 
for Jan. 21, 1888, Finches recognized the importance of the 
text» and was more successful than Sayce in a general 
account of its contents, but he likewise missed the point, 
as we shall see, in his view that it treats of a divine being 
"whose path was glorious and worth following/* who is 
apparently spoken of as having lived in the world, died, and 
risen again — ^*a prototype of the Messiah." In the same 
year Evetts^ published a duplicate copy of the text, also of 
the Kouyuujik collection^ with twenty-one additional lines, 
but refrained from any translation, contenting himself with 
the statement that it *^delies all attempts at interpretation*" 
A third copy was subsequently found in AslnirbanapaVs col- 
lection,^^ and in the second edition of Cuneiform Inscriptiond 
of Western Ana^ vol, iv. pi. 60*, all three copies (designated 
as A, B, and C) were pubEshed. The popularity which the 



" Fl. 67, no, 2 (K 3972). 

i» Documents reWprfewx (?e VAag}frU et d* l9 Babyloniet FariB, 1883, 
pp. 195-l«7. 

1* L'^cturi'3 on (he Origin and Growth of Religion an lUuatrfttid by th€ 
BfUgion o/ the Ancient Bnb^ionians^ pp. 63&-6{W. The tranfllatlon ]a anti- 
qoAted^ and only & very fbvr Vmes of it are correct. 

» Profeedinga of the Societn of Bihlicai Archaeology j X, p, 478, with two 
plaCeiL The second Copjr beatd the natnber K 26L8. 

"L D. T. lai. 
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text must have enjoyed ie further attested by the discovery 
of a duplicate in neo-babylonian characters among the 
tablets found by Scbeil in 1894 withixi the precincts of the 
temple of Shamaali at Sippar,*' from which one may also 
conclude that the text waa "used in connection with the 
Shamash ritual as well as in the temple of Marduk at 
Babylon, from the archives of which presumably the three 
or four copies in Ashurbanapal's collection were taken,^ 
Although Belitzsch utilized the text in the preparation of 



«Schetl, Una snison dc fouillet d Sippar, Cairo, IftOO, p. 105. Seheil 
merely gave a transliteration of seven lines of the tablet. In reaponae to a 
requeat Dr. L, Messerschmidt of the Koyat Museam of Berlin very kindly 
made for me, during his sojourn in Constantinople m the Biimmer of 1906, 
a copy of the enlire reverso of the ftagnient. which reftched me Oct 3, 1906. 
In all thirty-one llnea — in part or entire — ^ remain of the reverse, corre- 
sponding to Hnee 1-2S of the rereraa of copy B, and including the colophon 
^hich fumi^befl the opening line of the third tablet. In addition, the frag- 
ment fumislies aeven lines which ftre not included in B or C, but of which 
two appear in the coiumenlary (V R 47t ohv. 53— &4), so that the fragment 
furnishes ua with five entirely new lines of the Becond tablet^ which iu B and 
C ppeaumably belonged to the obverse. The division of lines in the Slppar 
fragment diflers in several InstaQcea from B and C, which fact, together 
wltLi tbe circumstance that the fragment contains a number of interestSng 
variant readings, sliows tliat the fragment revertu to a different original from 
the one after which the copies in Ashurbanapal's libraiy were made, — 
nnless indeed we are to assume that the Babylonian and AssyriBu tribes In 
preparing their copies permitted theniselvea variatiotis from their prototypes. 
This ISiAt suppositiun la not Imposisible, especially if in making the copies the 
original wafl read aloud to the scribe who wrote j but definite proof for it 
i^ not forthcoming, and it Is for the present safer to assume di^rent origi- 
nals for yoriaut copies. Pr. MesaerachiiJdt, to whom I am under deep 
obligations, proposes to public bis copy of the fragment, which ts a valuable 
aid in the study of the Urt According to Dr. Measerecbmidt onV & f^w- 
signs were legible on the obverse, and he was unable to And any correspon- 
dence between these and the obverse of copy A, B, or C. However, such 
correspondence in all probability exists, unless — what is m(wt unlilcely ^ 
the obverse of the Sippar fragment coutalns a part of the text belonging 
to the first tablet according to the Assyrian copies. Since oaly a few signs 
of the obverae of the fragment are to be seen, it is perhaps not surprising that 
a definite correspondence with A, B, or C cottld not be recognized by I>r. 
MesBerecbmidt, 

^ Two further fragments are registered by Beiotd in bts Cataloffite^ 
p« 450 (D.T. 3o3 and Sm. 1T4£), which, according to a collation kindly made 
for me by Mr, L. W. Khig^ ore duplicatea of lines on the obverse of th« 
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Lis Asgi/rhcAes HandwSrUrhuck, and incideotally traDslated 
a number of lines from it, the credit of furnisbiag the first 
coQQected traimlation belongs to Zimmern^ who included it 
in the Bpecimena of the Babylonian-Assyrian Hter.iture in 
the second volume of Keilimchriften und dcts Alte Testament 
(3d ed.}, pp. 385—387. Zimmern introduces the translatiun 
in illafltration of a suggestion thrown out by him that the 
prototype of the suffering " servant of the Lord " (Hbed 
Jahvelt) of tlie Old Testament was to be found in Babylo- 
nian literature.^ More recently he has published a some* 
what modified translation,** la^nng stress this time on the 
fact that thy lament of a sufferer constitutes the main theme 
of the text. Zimmern, however, fails to recognize that our 
text IB only a part of a more extensive production, and 
through this failure misses both iu his earlier and later 
version what I believe to be the correct interpretation. 
Two* of the three copies in the Kouyunjik collection con- 
tain a colophon which informs us that the text forms the 
second tablet of a series beginning : 

I will praise the lord of wisdom," 

second tablet, tha former joining on to B (K 2518), and furnishing ten linea 
thnt agree with C (K 3U72), obv, 10-28, with two elight variations, the 
1at(«r a duplicaie qI obv, S— of B» agreeing with, this text, where B difftra 
from A (D.T. 151). Of text A^ it majp be added, only elevea line* of tha 
obverse are prenerired, whereas of the reveraa nothing remELins beyond Ave 
titles of the coloplion, Sm. 1745 may tlierefore repreaent a fourth copy. 
But It maj also be a pon.ion of C, eince of this text twenty ILnea at the 
beginuEn^ are wanting, inctudtng all those embodied in 8m, 1745. 

« KfiUnsrhnften*, W, p. 384. 

« Bnhijionisi'he JTtjmnen und Othete in Aminahh LeipJElg, 1005, pp. 27-31. 
It ma? be aa well to add that tny Tersbn of the text as given in the flth part 
of HeUfjion Babplonienx und AaitifrUnSy \\. pp. 120-i;J3 (including portions 
not included by Zimmern in his flr«t traoaUtlon) was priuied before Zini' 
mem ^9 second translation reached mo, 

« B (K 2618) and C (K 3972), though the former ppeservea only the 
beginning of the line in qqeation (B rev, 27 = C. rev, 25). 

^ [lad]-lul \>$tl Dl-me-^. See the intereAtlng list, or catalogac, of textB, 
Rm 018, of wiiich Bezold givca an extract in his CfUaloffve^ p, 1027^ and 
which mentions (h IS) our series mn-kal-llm-tn ia lad-lul h%\ nl-me-kl, 
i.e. extract of tlie aeries "I will praise the lonl of wisdom"— incidentally 
ftnotber proof for both the existence and the popularity of the production in 
question. 
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and the opening line of the following tablet is also indicated 
as follows : 

The pressor© of his hands I can no longer endure.*" 

This of iteelf would not necesaarily prove a continuous text^ 
for in Reisner's collection of Sximerisch-hahyhnUehe Rymnen^ 
Berlin, 1896, which are in the main "lamentation songs,'* 
colophona, though as we ahall presently see of a somewhat 
diS'crent kind, are attached to tablets of a series represent- 
ing originally independent compositions pieced together., 
Zimmern, in fact, regards our text as one of such a group 
of independent " lameutation songs,'* but a careful study of 
a most valuable commentary to the text which we are fortu- 
nate enough to possess among the tablets of Aahurbanapal'g 
library,^ furnii^hes the proof that the second tablet iis not to 
be classed among *4araentation songa" (though modeled on 
them), and that it is actually part of a (iontinuou& composi- 
tion. This enables us to determine approximately the prob- 
able extent of the composition, and to reconstruct it in its 
general outline?. This commentary, prepared for the guid- 
ance of the young aspirants to the priesthood in the temple 
school at Babylon*' (or elsewhere), was noticed by Evetts,^^ 
and is utilized by Zimmern in his two translations. It 
foi'mSf indeed, an invaluable aid to our text, for it furnishes 

^kab-ta-at Ipata-fln ol a-U-'l na-fia-la (C rer. 24), of which tb« fii^t 
two sytUbies are preserved in B rev, 20. In tlie Sippar fragment bu (of 
l^fttA or [kitJ'Bu) and tracea of the fullowmg ul Are u> h^ eocn. The colo- 
phciti in B b much loti^tr than that in C, ftnd also informs ua lliat the tablet 
wnd copied from Asayrian and Babylonian copies (gabri Afiur u Akkad), a 
Tfllnable indication tliat Ih© scribes or Ashurbanapal made copies from 
enisling ABayrian copieg, and not merely from Babylonian originals. On 
other occurrences o! this phrasei aee the writer's paper, '^Did the Babylonian 
Temples have Libraries?/' JAOS^ nvii. p, 178j note 1. 

" V Rawllnaon, pi. 47^ 

» See the writer's paper* " Did the Babylonian Temples have Libraries?,'" 
JAOS, xxvii. p. 1G0. Numerous commentaries of this kind are found In 
the Kouytinjik collection, showiag that the Assyrian scribes obtained their 
knowledge of Babylonian literature largely from copioa prepared for, or 
kept in, the temple ftcboola* See KLb^, Secen Tahhta of Crration, vol. i. 
appendix, pp. 157-t6f), f or a diBciusion and utilization ol such school com- 
mentaries to the creation-story. 

« Proc. Soc. (ifliiM. Arch, x, p, 47S. 
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explanations of difficult words by giving others in common 
use, and, incidentiiny, since the eiUii*e line of the text is gen- 
erally given from which a particular word (or more than 
one) is singled out for explanation,® provides an aid to the 

determination and in some cases to the restoration of the text. 
The second tablet, though on the whole well preservedi is 
unfortunately somewhat defective at the top of the obverse 
and end of the reverse. The commentary to the second tab- 
let of our aeries ia represented by lines 34 obv, to 3 rev., t.#» 
by 31 lines. By combining two of the copies of the second 
tablet — B and C — ^in connection with the fragment from 
Sippar and the commentary, we can estimate the length of 
the tablet at about 120 lines*^ The first thirty lines of the 
obverse of the commentary cover therefore the first tablet, 
and assuming the proportion of text to commentary to have 
been about the same, we should similarly have about 120 
lines as the length of the first tablet. This result is in 
accord with the general observation to be made that in the 
case of a text consisting of a series of tablets, the various 
tablets are of about the same length.^ 

*3 As An lllustTnUon of the comtneiitAry the explanation of the third Una 
of the secoDd tablet may be choseD, where, after the entire line U repeated, 
the first word sa-bur-tuni is explained by what waa apiiarcntiy a more com- 
mon term, TO-ub-tum "distrese." (V RBwlinaon, pi. 47, obT. 35.) 

»* Texts B ftiid C in combination give 74 Itaes, the Sippar fragment 7 
Additional iino9> and the commentarj 5 lines not oontained in B, C^ or the 
SlppAT fragtnent, making a total of 60, to which we are ju£tified In adding 
34 limea, £tnce the lines of the commentary are as a genenil rule not con^ 
tinuous. So, for iD!;t&ncc» between line 54 dhv. of the commcntaty and 
line 60, represetillng Iba next Une of tlie text to be commented on, there are 
Ave lines, a^ihe SJppar fr£i4nueut showa. Thla te belo?r rather tbiui abOTe 
the average (fi.0. between linea 43 and 44 obv. there intervene no less than IS 
lines), BO that a proportion of 34 lines of text to fi lines of cotHTuentary ia 
Done too much. Of the 74 lines of B and C only 8 ILnea are commented 
upon — a proportion of about 1 to 0. For G lines this would be 45 linea. 
Adding thla number to 81 {li of B and C and 7 of the Sippar frafjTncnt), we 
obtnin 120 lines as the length of the second tablet, ao that 12D may be 
regarded as a eafe minimum. Copy A need not enter into our calculationa, 
iinco it preaerves only 11 lines of the obverse, embodied in B, 

** Thuii, for instance, the seven bablctti of the mam version of the Babj> 
Ionian creation-story are of atwut the same length, the longest being 14fl 
liueA, the shortest 13B linea. 
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To continue our calculations, line 4 rev, of the commen- 
tary represents the opening line of the third tablet, as is 
shown by a coraparison with the colophons attached to Bj 
C, and the Sippar fragment.* Proceeding on the as- 
sumption, which appears now to be perfectly safe, that all 
the tablets of our series were of about the same length, the 
remaining 61 lines of the commentary would correspond to 
two tablets, which would give us therefore for the whole 
series — assuming, as we have a right to do, that the com- 
mentary consists of this one tablet only^ — four tablets of 
about 120 lines each, or 480 lines in all — a production 
of considei^ble extent as literary works in Babylonia and 
Assyria go. While the estimate for the total number of 
lines can in the nature of the case be only approximate," 
the result of this calculation, so far as it relates to the num- 
ber of tablets of which the series consisted, may be regarded 
as trustworthy. 

^ In text B the first word only of tha opening line of the third tablet Is 
preserved, but Ln C the entire ime^ wlitch agrees with the text In the com* 
mentary cscept for two slight varifttiona t (a) ^AtA (dual) in C, aa agaioat 
^ditu (aiug.), (h) a-ll-l in C u ftgaitiM ti-U-'L These are, however, irnpor' 
tani, stA showing that the text upon which the commi'ntary was baaed 
differed from C. There are variouA other similar slight vaHationa from the 
copies in tho comnienUiry. {Jointing to an original which agreed with B rather 
than Witt) C, or which may represent a fourth (or fifth) indepenilcnl copy. 

"> This for two reasons: (1) Th^ commentary occasionally comments on 
several cantiimona lines of the second tablet, and even in other portiona the 
lines iu the commentary {e-g. obv, 31-32) are continnoas, so that only an 
average can be struck of the proportion between commentary and led, 
(2) While the commentary generaily gives the text in one line and the com- 
ment in the fullowing, very often text and comment are given in one and 
the same line, making it more difficult to secure more tfann an approxi- 
mate average. Thos of 20 line^ of the second tablet (or about nne-sixth of 
the entire tablet) which are reprBsented Id the commentary, in 11 instancea 
the comment appears in the same line as the text and tn 9 In the following 
line, by means of which we get the SI lines tn question. This proportion 
does not in fact hold good for the rest of the commentary, bo far ae pr^ 
served, since of the remaining circa 40 lines diRttnguishnhlc, 18 contain tho 
comKicnt and text in the same line, The result one way or the other, how- 
ever, would not give us enough lines for a fifth tablet, but merely enough 
to make a difference of a few lines in ttt& length ol ose or the other of liie 
four tablets. 
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That these four tablets embody a single contitiuous com- 
position, and not, as ZLtnmem^ assumes, a collection of 
several imlependent texts, follows from a careful study 
of the indications in the lines quoted in the commentary as 
compared with the text of the second tablet. The colophon, 
wit!i its catch line taken from the beginning of the first 
tablet,^ already points in thia direction. Collections of in- 
dependent texts are marked in a different way. So, for 
example, the tablets of the texts published by Reisner imder 
the title of Sumerisch-bab^lonuche Hymnen^^ which for the 
moat part belong to series that represent larger or smaller 
collections of originally independent *^ lamentation songs,** 
are not enumerated according to the opening line of the first 
tablet, but are grouped together according to certain catch- 
words, indicating either the subdivision of lamentation aonga 
to which they belong or the main theme introduced ; ^ and 
although these text^ in the form in which we have them 
represent copies prepared by temple pupils, we may feel 
certain that the method employed is in accord with estab- 
lished literary canons. Besides this external agreement* we 
have also confirmatory internal evidence that the tablets of 
thia aeries must be taken together as constituting the parts 
of a single composition. Thus a description in the first 
tablet *^ of the manner in which by divine punishment the 
ears of the suffering individual were closed up, corresponds 
to a description in the third tablet of the restoration of 

^ See above, p. 144. 

^ dappu AanO [lud] lul b^l nl-me-kl, le^ H@o«tid tftblet of "I will 
prafBe the lord of wisdom." See abore, p. 143, 

«*See above, p. 144. 

« See BeiffDer's Introduction, especially pp. xvil fl. \ his discosaion of 
the cotophona atUclied. to hk texts etill leaves a number of important 
problems opeu. 

*i V R 47» obv, 22, which cAti be reetored oa follmva : 

[uzzU Ka uttamema ua-Bak]-ka-ra ^a-iik-kii e-ma. 

The reator&tiou H auggeated b7 a corapftriBon with rev. 0, a line beloaging to 
the third tablet ; 

luiui-a-a ia, at-tam-m^nia vB-Bak-ld-ra ^a-ftlk^li 

My ears he clwed up, bolting them aa a dcai man'a. 
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hearing through the response of the god appealed to for 
relief. Again, the complaint which fills the second tablet la 
manifestly put into the mouth of a ruler, as is shown by a 
reference therein to subjects, to the palace, and to royal 
authority.*^ Corresponding to this the sufferer speaks of 
himself in a line preserved in the commentary from the first 
tablet as a king,** and similarly in the third tablet he is 
spokt^n of as *■'' tiie strong ruler decked with the turban."** 
Furthermore, the account in the third and fourth tablets cele- 
brating the release from sufferings endured directly, recalls 
at various points the description of these sufferings in the first 
and second tablets,*^ and in such a manner as to fortify the 
concluiiion that the same sufferer is referred to throughout. 

in 

When we come to the composition itself, it is possible 
with the help of the commentary to supplement the pre- 
served second tablet to the extent of restoring the general 
course of the narrative embodied in the composition. The 
suggestion has already been thrown out that the main per- 

*' IV R 60*, B obv. 20-32 where we encounter matla *' my land/' DiiA-4a 
'''my people,^' iaim ''king/^ and pnla^tn SkalU amman nialmld ''the 
f&or of tbe paliuie t taught the people/'' 

" V R 47, obv. 34, ftai-ra ki-ma a-tur a-na re-e-41 " from a Itlng I became, 
M it were, a slave," 

« V H 47, rev. 7, Id-lu dau-nu a>pir ^-ga in. 

" Tbiiii, for inBtatice, a reference in Uie eecond tablet to tha flufferer'^B 
*' haviflif been thrown on hia back " ( V R 47^ obv. 49, u-ram-mu-u ki-ia-da) 
and ''bent like a reed" (1. 50 or-ba-tl-li nA-nlrU-lum) cnrresponde to bJs 
ih&nksgiviug in tho third tablet (V R 47, rev. IS, a-ma-liA l£-^ap) Uyr 
baTiii^ been made ^> erect like a cedar,'* and again, correspondiDg to the 
account of hU belplesa hands as *- fetters for bia body " {IV R HO", B rev. 1, 
U-lu-ur-tum ie-ri-ia na-da-a 1-da-a-a), Tre find In the description of the 
release " tbe bonds eiictosing me like a lock be opened ^^ (V R 47, rev. 13, 
la-ga-a-a fta l-sir i-dll-taa ip-tl). ComplainEng in the second tablet that 
**for lack of Bourishnient he waa tortured with pangs of hunger'^ (^ippar 
fragment, 1. 3, i-na [la] ma-ka-U asuC?) bti-bu-u[tQ]) we have in tlia 
third tablet ^Hho one oppresai^ii with hunger he made like a strong and 
eolid Bprout^^ (V R 47, rev. 14, u ma-^u &a Ina un-ei It-tar-ru-n ki-ma 
pi-ir ui-ai'iil rak-RL Foron-ni-nl — "Strang," see Meissner, Svppiemmt, 
p. 12. Compare alao the above-inentioned cottesponding passages, p^ HT, 
note 41 f etc. 
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Bonage in this narrative is a ruler, It m he who is intro- 
duced in the second tablet aa pouring forth a lament over 
the tortures tlmt Lave been heaped upon him. A line from 
the third tablet preserved in the commentary *^ reveals to 
US the name of the royal sufferer aa Tabi-utul-Bel, and he is 
there deacrlbed aa" dwelling in Nippur." This personage, 
by a fortunate chance, occura again in an important list of 
nameSf which confirms the view that he was a king who 
ruled in Nippur. The list in question,^^ while mainlj' drawn 
up for the purpose of funiiahing' explaiiatiouB of proper 
names, by giving either (a) the phonetic transliteration of 
the ideographs employed in tho writing of uames^** or 
(i) iu other cases the meauinga of names written phoneti- 
cally,* or again (e) merely simpler and more Intelligible 
methods of writing certain names,^ includes, as a matter of 
course, many names of kings. The first section in fact is 
taken up entirely with royal namest as is shown by the note 
at the end of this section* which reads: "These are the kings 
who ruled after the deluge, though not arranged in the 
proper order." *^ The second section begins with Hammu- 

" V R 47, i«T. 5, The line reads LAI. tTRELIM (ma) a-ftlb E&-Ul(kl). 

Hie comincnt^ry furnishes the pliojietic reading of (he first ihree signa, sa 
Taa-bl a-tu-ul (il) Bfil, i.s. tliettiforo "Tabi-iitul-Bel, dwelling in Nip- 
pur/' The name Kippur is writteo sls usual '^Place [or district] of the god 
Ec-lil " {UiB chief god of Nippur), 

" V R M (duplicate of II R fl5. No, 2). See Pinches^ Proceed. Sor. Bibl, 
Arch. tii. pp. 37 f., and further references in Bi^zuld's CaiaUignt y/ tht 
Konynnjik CttUecUont p* 631. 

** So iu the m&jorit; of tiameA Iti cnl ii, except tbat the divine elemeoia 
Id the names are not phoaetkally transliterated, but replaeed by the more 
common ideographs. 

" This is the cMe with many of the namea In col, L 21, e.g. Ha-am-mu ra-bl 
1b explained as kim-ta ra-pa-aft-tum "eattenslvo family/' Such more or 
less fanciful explanations are valuable chiefly as illualrating the etymological 
Bcieiicre of the Umea. 

^ So in cols, ti and iii rarer forms of the names of well-known gods, aa 
Ban, Gulft, Marduk, Nusku, etc., are replaced by the commonly used forma, 
and, similarly, leas known ideogTdphff for ftther demenU in the uamea by 
more common ones, or by a phonetic transliteration. 

» B-na AA-dlT a-^a-zneft la ftat-m, literally ^* in order togelber not 
written," £.«. written without reference to their proper order, which would 
therefore imply omls&ionB aa well as rearrangement. 
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rabi, and contains Caasite rulers well known to ua, like 
Kurigaliu, Meli*§ipak, Burnaburial, etc., whose phonetically 
written names are interpreted in the adjoining column in 
accord with the accepted etymologiea of the day. While* 
as we know from chronological lists and other sources, many 
royal names are omitted, and there ia in fact no strict chron- 
ological order in the grouping of names, it would appear 
that the learned scribe who drew up this list, pre2>ared evi- 
dently for purposes of instruction in the temple schools, was 
guided in part at least by chronicles from which he selected 
such royal names as appeared to him to require comment or 
e^cplanation. The text may therefore be designated as in 
part a commentary to a chronological li^t of rulers and in 
part, in so far as other than royal names are included* a 
commentary to proper names in general, intended to explain 
names that a scribe would eorae across in drawing up or 
reading business and legal documents. Among the names 
thus introduced, which for the moat part represent such 
as occur in the older periods of Babylonian history, is 
LAI..UR.ELIM (ma),^ as in our text, which, being phoneti- 
cally transliterated as Tibi-nt ll^-Bftl,'* makes the corre- 
spondence with the line in the commentary complete. 
Honimel*^ recogmxed the identity, and though he speaks of 
Jfibi-utul-Eel as a " legendary " king of Nippur, he never- 
theless regards him as an historical personage, nor is there 
any reason for doubting that the narrative embodied in our 
composition rests on some historical basis. 

Hommel makes the interesting suggestion that T&bi-utul- 
Bel may be the one referred to in a text first published by 
Strong,^ in which various successful exploits are referred 

** V H 44, col ii. 17. All four signa as In T K 47, rev. 6, except that la 
the case of the tdird sign (BrUnnow, No. 8883) the threfl independent Bigns 
of which it Lb compoeed are written coneecutivelj instead of being ccunbined 
into one. 

« ut-Il = u-tul (V R 47, rev. 5). 

w Written (U) Ea-lil = (UJBei (V R 47, rev. B). 

** Gr^tidriss dcr Geog. wild GewA. d. AlUn OriertU*^ p. 251, note S, and 
p. 361. 

^ BabyL and Oritntal Eteordt toL tL No, 1 ; al«o by Winckler in bis 
Sammlunj/ von Ktiitscltri/ttixteJit U- P< 73. 
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to. One gains the impression from our narrative that Tllbi- 
Titul-Bel niu«t indeed htive been a ruler of a large domain and 
■wide renown, and that for this rea^son the humiliation and 
suffering to which he was subjected in old age was the more 
impressive, — ao impressive in fact as to be made the medium 
for conveying a religious lesson to future generations. For 
determining the age of Tabi-utul-Bel we have no data at 
our disposal. No doubt he belonged to a very ancient time, 
certainly long before Hammurabi, and when Nippur was 
still the center of an independent kingdom. To place him 
in the "legendary prehistoric " days» as Hommel proposes, is 
merely another way of saying that he belongs to a time for 
which as yet we have no data. 

If we had at our disposal only the second tablet^ which 
is taken up, as already indicated, witli a long and detailed 
complaint, placed in the mouth of a royal sufferer, it would 
be natural to regard the composition as belonging to the 
lamentation songs (^Klagelieder)^ of which we now have a 
large number,^^ and which, as has been shown elsewhere,^ 
have certain distinct features, justifying us in placing such 
.songs in a category by themselves as a subdivision of the 
Babylonian prayers and hymns. Such lamentations, com- 
posed originally on occasions of public catastrophes like 
the invasion of an enemy or a disastrous storm resulting 
in general havoc or bad crops, were in time extended to 
occasions of private grief and distress, though even when 
ao applied the originally public character of this class of 
compositions is to be seen in the large part which the mis- 
fortunes of rulers, upon whose welfare that of the country 
was dependent, play in them* All misfortunes being due 
to the displeasure of some god or group of gods, a public 
catastrophe was a proof of divine anger against the whole 
coiuitry, while in the case of some misfortune which affected 
the ruler or a member of the royal house^ it w.as likewise the 
divine displeasure^ manifesting itself in this way against 

^ S«« JaBtrow, \\, {;bAp» xvltf, where numeroua specimens will tm found, 
<^ Jaatroic^ \v pp. 7 f., where the reaaons are also stated against re^garding 
such cumposiUona as '^pc^aitenU&l iiaatins/' ad li4u bitheito beeu done. 
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the country, on the theory that the rulers stood nearer to 
the gods Umu the comiuon people, so thjit thu entire coun- 
try suffered if Bome deity was wroth with a. ruler or with a 
member of the ruling house. 

The two classes of latueutation songs thus resulting, those 
of a public and those of a private character, represent merely 
two phases of the same underlying circuraatance^ the anger 
of a deity against hU land and his people. Jfc was natural 
that in these lamentation aon^s, next to the lament over the 
disaster tliiit had befallen the country or the royal house, 
the sense of guilt shoidd be emphasised, and that, as the 
persouid note became more distinct, the confession of sin 
on the part of the ruler should become as prominent aa 
element as the himent in these compositions, A further 
step in the development of the lamentation songs is rep- 
resented by compositions in which the ordinary individual 
pours forth hia grief before some offended god or goddess. 
We have some specimens of such private and unofficial lam- 
entations, and in these the confession of sin becomes the pre- 
dominating theme. Tbe so-called "penitential psalms'" — a 
misnomer, so far as Babylonian literature is concerned, that 
ought to be abandoned — fall within this category, tbough 
it should be noted that some of the productions hitherto 
classed among ^* penitential psalms" represent lamentations 
of rulers rather than of ordinary individuals, and therefore 
belong to the oiScial lamentation songs in which the welfare 
of the country is the determining factor. We have accord- 
ingly three kinds of lamentation songs in Babylonian litera- 
ture, two of which partake of an official character and are 
distinguished from each other in that one is concerned with 
public catastrophes, the other with the private misfortunes 
of rulers, which, however, affect the general public welfare. 
The third kind is represented by the lamentation songs of a 
strictly personal character, occasioned by a grief or ill that 
has overtaken an individual and afflicts him and his circle 
alone. This class has, however, one important feature in 
common with the second, inasmuch as in both the confession 
of personal misdoings is most prominently introduced as a 
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meana of arousing the compassion of the angered deity. 
NevertheleHs our text, even on a superficial survey, differs 

in one esaeiitial particular from the ordinary laments with 
the confession of guilt on the piirt of a suffering ruler or of 
an ordinary individual afilicted by some sorrow; for while 
in some of tliese compositions the lament is accorapanied by 
reflectiona on the nature of men and the way of the world, 
such reflections are brief,^ being confinod to two or three 
lines, and therefore merely incidental, whereas in our text 
the reflections assume a prominence which proves them to 
he as essential an element in the composition aa the lament 
itself. Again, whereas the confession of guilt, more or less 
elaborate, is directly introduced in the ordinary lamenta- 
tion songs, in our text such a confession is rather implicit 
and indirect. All this suggests the conclusion that whereas 
die second tablet of the series is based upon the custom of 
composing lamentations in times of distress, and, being mod- 
eled upon such productions, assumes their existence, it is 
not a lamentation song, but merely uses this epecies of lit- 
erary composition as a point of departure for enlarging upon 
the doctrine of human sufferiJig. In other words, the com- 
position is didactic in purpose, and the situation unfolded in 
it, while in accord with that which underlies the lamentation 

"Thua in a lament epoken ty a prieat on bebolf of asufleret we read 
(JaatTOie, ii. p. 88) ; 

What power has a aervant, the ereatu™ of thy hond^ P 

What can ho decSdo? Wltat !s hie Blrenglh? 

What can a sen^ant do who fears bia god ? 

WTiat can a m^d give to her god ? 
or again (il. p. 90) t 

Who a&iODg all of mankitid 

Understauda my condiiion ? 

Who liai4 not sinned, who not transgrcaaed^ 

Who understajidfl the waya o£ a god ? 
or (il p. 104) : 

Mankind Lb deaf and void of 'wiadom. 

Among all mankind, who knowa anything? 

Whether they act ill or ^^ell, no one 1b wise. 
But tmmedialely upon ench brief reflefittons ihe lamenta and appeals for help 
arereBumed. 
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songs, is merely seized upon as an appropriate background 
or framework for the main theme of the production, which 
is none other than the one confronting ua iti the Biblical 
Book of Job^ — the problem of suffering. This conclusion, 
suggested by a careful consideration of the distinctive fea- 
tures in the second tahleti is borne out and further illustrated 
by the lines from the other tablets aa preserved In the com- 
mentary. 

The opening line of the first tablet : ^ 

1 will praise the lord of wisdom^ 

ehows that the composition began with the praise of some 
god* Tabi-utul-Bel being from Nippur, to which besides 
the direct etatement,*^ the element Bel** points* the "lord 
of wisdom" can hardly be any one else than the god Bel. 
Since, however, in one of the closing lines of the last tablet 
the god Marduk is introduced,^ we have also the proof that, 
as in the case of so many other compositions of ancient Baby- 
lonia, a process of reediting has taken place, undertaken by 
the priests of Marduk, who after Marduk as the chief god of 
Babylon — the political center in the period subsequent to 
Hammurabi — had been advanced to the head of the pan- 
theon, transferred the homage formerly given to Bel of 
Nippur to their favorite.*^ In accord with this policy, con- 
sistently and steadily carried out, hymns and rituals origi- 
nally designed for Bel were adapted to the cult of Marduk* 
The text, therefore, from which the scribes of Ashurbanapal 

" See alioTe, p, 143, 

"1 See above, p. 149, note 40, 

« WriLtoDt M wiU be recalled, Ea-lU in V R 4T, rev. 6. 

M V R 47, rev, 42, 

M So e.g. tilinost the entire collectEon of lamentation son^ pabllehed \)j 
Relflner Rre originally compoBitions In honor of B^l for the cult at Nippar, 
but tranafeired to Manluk, See J'aflfrou', ii. pp, 11 f,, Ifl f., 29, etc. Exam- 
plea of oth^f bymna aod prayers transferred to Mofduk will be found In 
Jasitrow, L pp, 4[(fl, 603-&00, The main veraion of tbe Babylonian creatioO' 
story is likewise b, psKiui in bonor of B61 of Nippur, whlcb wna tranBferred 
(together with &ti Erida veruon celebrating En aa the conqueror of Tiam&t) 
to Marduk. Sea the writer's article on "The Composite Character of the 
Babylonian Creatlon-Storyt'* in the NGldeke Festtfhjiftt pp. 071 ff*, and 
»' Did tbe Babylonian Teinplea Lave Libraries? " JAOSt xjtvli. pp, 172 ff. 
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made their copies ifor the royal library at Nineveh was not 
the original Nippur version, but the later form given to the 
composition by the priests of Marduk, and we may* there- 
fore, safely conclude that in this Babylon version the "^lord 
of wisdom," whose praises are sung at the beginning of the 
text, was taken to mean Marduk, to whom in fact the attri- 
bute of wisdom is frequently accorded in hymns and other 
texts. In this transfer of homage from BCd to Marduk, we 
have also a valuable index for the age of the composition. 
It belonga, as does the narrative, to the period before Baby- 
lon's rise to greatness, that is, before the days of Hammu- 
rabi, who is now placed approximately at 2250 B.C., whereas 
the Babylon version must of course date from a subsequent 
period, — how much after Hammurabi, however, we have no 
means at present of determining. 

Taking the earlier and original version as our basis, it 
appears, therefore, that the text began with a psan in honor 
of Bel, and the portion of the first tablet preserved through 
the commentary is sufficient to show that the god was 
praised for release from suffering.** After this thanksgiving 
prayer, placed in the mouth of the one who was saved from 
deaths the text proceeds with a description of the sufferings 
endured. The second tablet, continuing this general theme, 
opens with a graphic account of the hopelessness of the 
condition of the sufferer, who applies in vain from one cIem 
of priests to the other in his quest for relief* The sufferer 
is then led to philosophical reffections regarding the nature 
of evil, man''s ever-changeable fate, his own weakness, and 
allied thoughts* This elaborate discourne constitutes the 
characteristic feature of our text which — to emphasize the 
important point again — differentiates it sharply from an 
ordinary lamentation song. After indulging in these re- 
flections, another and even more elaborate description of 
the sufferings endured by T^l^i-attd-Bel foUowa, and with 



**A line ^ding with U-n-im ft 17) eipUlned u ftt-la '•proMCtloo'^ 
Kid the following ending m a'tem-fo^ '* [the ktafl ot Uij divlaity (t)} t 
■efa* bold of ^' pom( in thia direcUon, u do tJie foUowiag ooa, which uv 
better pRtterred, 
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the longing for release through death as his only hope, the 
Becond Uiblet closes. 

The third tablet opens again with a note of despair, sug- 
gesting that T^bi-utul-Bel may even have contemplated 
Belf-destruclion^ which Job's wife suggested to her tortured 
husband. Up to this point the sufferer himself is the 
Bpeakei*. At this point, however, the narrator etepa for- 
■ward, revealing the name of the sufferer, and after the 
statement that Tftbi-utul-Bel prayed to his god M-ith a 
confession of liis sins, the description of the release ia given 
by TIbi-utul-Bel, — a description quite as elaborate as the 
account of his sufferings in the first and second tablets* 
This description apparently extends into the fourth tablet, 
though we have no means of determining exactly where this 
third tablet ends and the last begins; and since the com- 
mentary is also defective at the close, we are left to conjec- 
ture as to the manner in which the test came to an end. 
If a conclusion from analogous compositions (such as the 
Babylonian creation-story, which, like our text, is a didactic 
tale with a moral illustrative of certain doctrinal teachings) 
be permitted, it is the author of the composition as the nar- 
rator who again steps forward at the close to exhort all who 
would gain the favor and protection of the gods to pray 
without ceasing, to acknowledge the strength and power of 
the gods, and to profit by the example of T^bi-utul-Bel in 
maintaining a proper attitude of humility through a recog- 
nition of the weakness and ainfulne^ of man. 



I 



IV 

We are now prepared to turn to the text itself. Of the 
first tablet only six lines are fully preserved in the com- 
mentary, but three more which are partially preserved can 
he restored, and the closing word of two lines can be deter- 
mined.^ These lines are as follows : 



*" In all^ 23 Ijnea of the cnmrnentary belon^ng to the first tahlet ire 
preeerved^ but fiince Ai least 7 of thtse &re taken up with the explanfltofy 
portion, there remaJn only JO lines, and ot tbwe, 4 show only the last sign 
or two, and a fifth is too defeolive lo furalah any 
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» 4 protectioTi *^ 

[The staff of thy divinity ?] I seize hold of « 
These two lines still belong to the praise of BeL With the 
next Hue preserved, we are already in the midst of the 
description of the sufferings of Tfi,bi-utul-Bll. Bearing in 
mind that wa have no means of definitely determining 
exactly how many lines are missing between those preaerved, 
the sufferer ijus portruya his sfid plight : 

[Mine eyes he closed, bolting them as with] a lockj* 
[Mine ears he bolted]™ like those of a deaf person; 
A king — I have been changed into a slave." 
A madman" — my companioua became estranged from 

me. 
In the midst (?) of the assembly, they spumed me » . ." 

*' ta-ra-flu pxplained aa ^-lu "protection/' 

*^ a-tam-mahi explained In the next line, [a-ta']nia-h;u = aa-ba-tam 
"to M^zn." The restoration here suggested on the b&Hls of a passage like 
the following in a lamentation of Astiuruasirpal II (c. 1100 u.c.) sa-blt 
l^a-ni ilu-ti'ki '* taking hold of llie staff of Uiy divinity''* (BrannoWr 
Z^it»€hr. f. A^syr. v, p. C8. See fttso Jastrovj^ ii. p* 112, 

*° Of thifi iino only a portion nf tho Tiiirb nnd the vord 6II-ia "Against 
me " remain, bat tbrough the conimentiLry (in the following line, V U 47, 
obv. 21) anotbBr word of the line Dap-ra-ku„ explained aa pl-ir-ku *"bolt," 
la obtained. The reatornlion, while partly conjectuiul^ may be regarded as 
safe EO far as the general meaning ia concerned. Since the following line 
Bpeaks of the nlnaing up of bis ears, it 19 re&aonable to expect thia one to 
refer to the lo^ of his eyeBi<;ht. 

^ Utad [uana-a-a u-aak-ki]-ra ^a-fiik-kli e-me, corresponding to 
azna-a-B ut- tarn -me -ma ua-sak-kl-ra ^a&ik-kji in Uie third tablet 
(V H 47, rey. 0). *'Mine ears which he had stopped up, were bolCed tike 
a deaf petBon*«,*' 

''I re-e-fil, explained as LU + UHTT — ardu, the common Big^t for *'fier- 
Tant^' (BrUnnow, Cluitsi^fd Li^U N^Q- PSO). 'Hie word r&Au is therefore 
to be connected with the Hebrew ^Vi~i "poor»" the cnrrespondence between 
the Asayrlnn and Hebrew iieing the aapie as Tfiiu ^* bead ^^ and ^KT 

'^^ na-al-btt-bu, explainod as ia-fn-a ^*mad," oalbubu, from libbu 
*' heart,** ^ iiitellectj" would be either the one "'endowed with hitellect," used 
euphetniBtlcally to expre&a jiiat the reverse, or in a privative senae '* the one 
deprived of intellect.^' 

^' A difilcnlt line, and, moreoTer, imperfectly preserved. At the beginning 
ina ^a-aA pu-a^-rl appears to bnve some euch force as *' in the midut of the 
assembly/^ thou£;h thla \& far from certain, {^ceding thia line there are 
two others, — one perhaps repreaenting a *' comnient " line, — which are too 
mutilated to permit oi any attempt at a reBtoration. 
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At the mention (?) of my piety " . , . terror/' 
By day — deep sighs, at night — weeping j 
The month — cries, the year — distress. 

These last two lines are evidently continuous. They are 
quite in the style of the lamentation aongs, and recall a pas- 
sage in the lament of a ruler addressed to the goddess 
Ishtar : '" 

I experience, O my inistresa, mournful d&ys, distress* 
fill months, years of mis^rj^ 

It IB quite possible that they form the closing- lines of the 
first tablet, since with the following line of the commentary 
we reach the ^cond tablet, which, while continuing the 
general lament, reveals through its elaborate philosoi>hical 
reflections the distinctively didactic nature of the coniposi- 
tioD. The tablet begina with a scutiment that recalls the 
refrain in the Book of Ecclesiastes: 

I had reached and passed the allotted time of life;" 

AVhithersoever I turned — evil upon evil/^ 

Misery " had increased, happiness had disappeared, 

T' a-na ka-ab daiu^uVlo. 

^ hajl-tum explaiiLtid in the commentary ^a-att-tum = ia-[iit-timi]. 

Cr. V R '2B, No, J, obv. 33, a-& ; for Uie mcttaing, see Muas-Arnolt, ^w*. 
Jottrnal q/ Semitie Languages^ xxii. p. 227. Tbe preceding word, pj-ta-as-sii 
Ifl obscure. A somewhat similar paeaago occure in a prayer to BSlit, pub- 
lisbed by Schelly Zeitschr. f. Asuyr. x.. p. 22 (line G2)^ an whicli aoe Maifisneri 
Supplement 2tt den A*iyr. WSrterbu^Jiirn^ p. "9 b. 

^'^ King, Seoea TableU of Crtationj i. p. 232 CUne 72). Similarly, in 
oilier lameoU : 

In diBtresafii! lamc^nt and sorrow, 

lie moans like A doYe nigLt aud day (Jotfrot^, ML. p. 80) ; 

My eye la full of leant, 

On Diy couch I dgb, 

Weeping and aigliing have prOBtralBd tne (ffr, p. 85). 

"^ More literally, *' I reached up (in) life, I pAseed beyond the tlmit.'* la 
the phra^o akftud-ma a-oa ba-laf a-dan-na 1-ti-llF, tbd word balAtu 
means "the span of life/* And adanna ^^tbe fixed time." 

^Text: Umuttlm, ISmutUm "evil, evil," a phnae therefoTB like the 
refralti D'^^'!^ ^^ i° EcDteeiAfitea. 

" sa-biu-ttmi, explained in the commentary (T K 47, obv. 35) aa 
ni'Ub-tum, a very slTong term for 'distress.' 
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I cried to the god " but he did not show me his coimta- 



I prayed to the goddess,^ but she did not raise her head. 
The biriL-priesf^ could not determine the future by aa 

iDspection,^ 
The i4*ilu-priest** did not by an offering" justify my 

fluitf 
The saj^Q-priest"' I appealed to^ but he revealed 

no thin g| 

" Throughout the text Jlu without further qaaltflcatfon Is uiwd for ^^ god " 
and 11-ta-m for ''goddttcs," The reference Ss, of courge, lo D€l a.nd BSllt 
of Nippur or, in the recited forui, to Miirduk aad SiirpE&oit. The ua^j^e is 
intereating as Ulutsiratiug the pmeiniticni poattion accorded in & reUgioua 
center to the chief god and hia consort, to the extent, of mikking them the 
deities par fxccllence. The Bo-called *'nionolhei8lic tendency " in lUe Caby- 
loniau retlgion m directly confiected with this peculiar point of view, whicbt 
while recognizing entire groups of deities aiid upirjiuj of varitms degrees of 
power, relegatea them to such an insignificant place by the BLdo of the chief 
paJr SA to give the impre&sion th^it tha latter were reguded u the only ooea, 

*^ li-ta-rl ; see the previoiia note. 

•"The bftjft, literally "aeer/* or "Inspector," is primarily the one who 
tbrough the inapcciipn of the liver of the Bacrllli;lal animaJ divines from the 
nigna noted on the liver what the future will briog, but the term Is extended 
to include the one who a^certaihs the will and intention of the gods in other 
ways, as through tlie reading of the algns in the beftvens, through the inter- 
pn^triLion of dreiimfl, or through an oracle obtained in a more direct manner. 
See Zirumemi Bcitratje^ pp. 82-UI, wboae views can now be Bappleinfutcd 
by later researchesj for which tlie reader Is referred to JastroiSt ii. pp, Iti2-I06, 
205-208. 

" lua bi-ir ^* through the inspection," the reference being to the eiamina- 
tion of the liver as tlie primary organ of dirinntion. The use of the construct 
form of tlie nouu (without case-ending) for the absolute k a chftrMteristlc 
feature of thia text. f>o, for example, in the firs^t lino of the i&econd tablet 
we have ana bal^t for bal&tl, 

•* Written EN.ME.LI *' lord of the purifying (?) incantation," forwhich 
i^e phonetic reading is ft&'Uu (Brtinuow, No. 2921), literally, "the asker" 
or " the inquirer/^ From a paesage like ours It would appear that his func- 
tions lay in obtaining an oracle through an offering to the goda^ not, however, 
through the inHpection of the eacrificlal animal, hut in a more direct manner. 

" ma-att'ftak-ka, explalaed in the commentary (obT. 37) as ftur-J^-uu 
*'^ft." 

* sa-lid'^u, also an oracle-priest who transmits, as the line indicates, a 
direct message from the gods. The distinction between the iA'llu and the 
salfilfu is not clear. There are eome reasons for believing that tbe A^'ilu 
wae In reality the necromancer who directed his qnesiions to the shades of 
the departed. 
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The maima&a-priest^did not by (i"^) rites* release me 

from tlie ban. 
The like of this had never been seea; ** 
Whithersoever I turned, trouble was in pursuit^ 

To understand the situation as the king deacribes it, we 
must beur in mind the Biibyloniaa view already touched 
upon, thdt a misfortune to the ruler (or to the ruler*s house- 

*^ (lu)mad 4- naaS — mafimaiu (Brilnnowt No. 1944) la, primarily^ the 
eiorcbier wbo, through the recital of iocaatftlloQ formala^ ami p(?titiun« in 
ooinbinntlan witU [mriflciitioji ritea, fieccres the releawj far tliose Buffering 
from tlie cantrtil of a demon, or for those who bav& been bt'witched. S&6 
Zlmmern, B*iitragf^ pp. flJ-!Wi, and MorgeiLsterii, Doctrine uf Sitt among th« 
Bahyionlans, pp, Sg— 11. The four cluBBes of priests Tiera mentioned cover 
the chief functions of the Babylonian and Assyriwi priest-bood, and they are 
introduced in fiuccession^ in order to add emphasis to the hopeless condition 
of the auilererf who is thufi repre^euied aa having tri^d all remedJBa without 

^ klkittUt the tcchniod term for fncantation rkea explainefJ in the com- 
mentary by the more general word for a religious ceremony ni-pl-ia. The 
text oE this line eua given in the commentary (V H 47, obv, 39) furulabea 
the idt-ogruphia form for kikl^^, namely^ AK.AE, i.e. ''acUouH^* or 
" ceremoniea.** 

"V A rather difficult line, reading a-a 1-tl Ip-fie-e-d fta-na-a-tl ma-tl-taiii 
of which a literal tmnalation would be ^' not are seen parnDel acta in the 
\corld." Zirameni first translated the llae, " Wie eracheineu docb die 
Taten andtra in der Weit" {Keitinschrifle.n vnd daa Afle TeBtameuti 
p. 38li), and finbftcijtiently modiflod it to '* Was fUr Torkohrtei DJnge in der 
Welt*' (^Babf/lonischa ifymfteu, p. 29). Neither is altogether flfttiflfatftory. 
The former iuiroiluce# an idea hardly warranu?d by the syntactical constmO' 
Uon> wlille in bath tranalatione Zimmtim proposc'B an interpretation for ft 
(n dintinctly negative particle) that \& not jufitided, Tlie phra^ might be 
interpreted as *' other happenings will not be seen," in the sense that Ihiiigs 
have always been thus and always will b^, anfl it is templing to eeelf in Baby- 
lonian literature for a parallel to the declaration of Koheleth that ^Hhere ta 
nothing new under the sun.*' This, howeTer, wonld not fit in with the con- 
tfixti which, on the contrary, suggests that the puniAhment of a pinua and 
t:nd-fearing ruler, whose BppealB to jroda and prlesia are nsjected, is somo- 
Ibing new, I uike, therefore, lpi«ti iaufttl aa " repeated acta,'* Cc, do- 
inga like these. 

** Read a^ar mn ar-kat, '^bnck and front (?)»" an idiomatic expression 
for "on ail tiidi,>ti.'^ The uniiaual word Ip-pl-ra at Lite end of tb(> line [a 
eiplaini?d in the commentary (obv* 41) by two aynnnyma, (1) ma-na-a^- 
tnm "disirfss," (2) mwfu "sickaeae." It is interesting tn not*? that the 
line in the conimenLary contains two scribal errors, rJ-Aa-tum for Ti*da*txiiD, 
and Ip-pl-e-Ai for ip-pl-il. 
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hold) foreboded distress for the entire nation. Correspond- 
mg to tlie conclusion which was drawn at a time of general 
distress, whether produced by bad crops, destructive storms, 
a plague, defeat in war, or an Invasion of the enemy, that 
some g'od or goddess was enraged at the ruler, the actual 
punishment of the ruler or of a member of his household 
was supposed to involve general trouble and misfortiine^ the 
existence of wliicli is therefore assumed. It is a direct re- 
sult of this close relationship between the ruler and the 
public welfare that in most of the lamentation songs there 
is a constant transition from the theme of a misfortune that 
has overwhelmed a ruler to a wail over some general cjitas* 
troplie, and then back again from the latter to the former. 
The king, therefore, in this class of compositions^ upon which, 
as pointed out, our text rests, must be regarded as the repre- 
sentative of the state. In our text this view crops out at 
various points, although, because of the didactic character of 
the composition, it is not insisted upon to the same extent as 
in other laments of rulera,^^ and, aa we shall presently see, 
the larger emphasis is laid upon the plight of the ruler as 
an individual. The hopelessness of the outlook is forciblj' 
indicated by this appeal to the god and goddesa and to the 
four classes of priests. The gods did not answer, the priests 
seemed powerless, no omens were granted, no oracles avail* 
able, and the exorcising rites were of no avail. There was 
therefore nothing further to be done. 

In the next section the ruler proceeds to emphasize, 
though at first in a somewhat indirect manner, his piety 
and his steady observance of the precepts of the gods, the 
implication being that since he has not offended the gods. 



*i For instance, In the lament of AsIiumARlrpaL It above TeferrcHl to 
(aee noteflB), of which a tranHlatiiDTi will befnund in Jastrow^ ii. pp. 111-114. 
Thia ruler alan empbasiaea hia piety, remiuds the gixitleaa lahUr, ty whom 
hia lament m addttiseed, of wiiat Tie has done for her cck, and then asks 
-what he b^ dcme. ro merit the grieVf^UB punlshmetit meted out to him, which 
ia a painful diaeaae, a£ In the case of Tftbi-utQl-Bfil. Here, however, the 
parallel between the two texts ends, and the parallel mereiy furnishes ati- 
QtbBr proof that oar text as iDdicated La modeled upon aiich royal lameuta^ 
tiott Hotigs, but serves a different purpose. 
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Ills puDLsbment Is inexplicable on tbe ordinary hypotbesis tbat 
suffering comes to a ruler because of some o£feniae committed 
tbat ba$ stirred a god or goddeas to wratb. He continuea : 

As though I had not always Bet aside the portion"* for 

the god, 
And had not invoked the goddess at the meal^^ 
Had not bowed ray face, and brought luy tributej** 
As though I wero one in whose mouth supplicatiotL 

and prayer were not conatantj* 
Who had set aside the day of the god,* forgotten the 

Dew-moon festlvalj"" 
Spumed them [#Ci the god and the goddess], neglected 

their images," 
Not taught his people fear and reverence, 
Not invoked his god, eaten of his [ac. the god's] foodj* 

■** pAr-M-ttmi from par&ku ^' cut ofl/^ ^* aet aaide/* the reference being to 
tbe portion oi tbe offering eet aside for the gods^ or [lerkapeT In a more 
general way, to the Uthe for the temple flCTvice. 

*" Tct invoke, or more literally "■ mentloti^^ (as-kttr), Che goddess, aignl- 
;fiefl, flimilarly^ to ^ve her the portion due to her. 

^ftQ-kia-nl, fTom k^u, cL Mes^erschmidt, Stele Nabunaidtf^ coL x. Ifi 
-Ina iu-kia-nl-o, where the context ehows that •' tribute " la meant. 

*^ Literally ^' in whose mouth fiupplEcalion and prayer had been cut off or 
lintermpCed '* (Ip-par-ku-u). 

» Lt, thy festival day. 

"~ ei-Ae-tti, tbe term for the new-moon feBtlral, though perhaps used here 
Ip a niore general Jtetiae for any festival day. In view of tht} fact that, aa 
we know from other sources, the 7th, Hth, lOth, 21st, and 28th day of each 
mooth had a upecial peniCentlal algnit^canoe, so that on them the king had to 
abstain from eatiug ooolced food, riding in hia chariot, and the like (see Jos' 
trow, "Tho Original Significance of the Hebrew Sabbath,*' in Am, Journal 
of Thfoioff^t voL li, pp- 310 fl,, and the latest ntt^rance on the su-called 
Babylonian Sabbfitb by Johna in the ^xposittfiy Timf.s, 1^05, pp, 58(i-B87), 
it may be that tbe reference in tbe 'May of the god " is to these five daya 
which had a special meaning for tbe king. Such a view would account for 
tbe use of tbe ** new-moon festival " aa a synonym, elnce the Ave days are 
connected with phases of the moon. 

* Read paJma-iiii-iiii, which seema to me preferable to nn-me^U'HU 
'* Ihreri Aosspruch " (Zimraeni). Apart from the fact that the latter word 
is a very doubtful one in Babylonian, a better sease for tbe first part of the 
line ia obtained by adding nu to the preceding wgrd Id-du-n-uh-Au-nu ^*be 
rejected them,'' i.i. the goda. 

** Here again invoking i god meana giving him hia portion of the 
sacrifiice. 
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Keg]ected his goddess, not offering her drink,'* 

As though the one who had (always) honored "* his lord 

could forget him, 
As though I were like the one who haa pronounced the 

Bacred name of his god ! ™ 
(Whereas) 1 was devoted in person to aupplication and 

prayer ; 
Prayer was my practice^™ sacrificing my law, 
The day of worship of the gods the joy of my heart. 
The day of devotion to the goddess"** more (to me) than 

riches; 
Royal prayer,^ ^ — that was my joy j 



1 



^^ The paraMdUiB sn^eatA the resbdltig maS-tlm (altbomgh this usaally 
means ** drinkJDg cup ^^ rather than "^driuk ''"') adopted by Zitnmem id hui 
fliBt translalipn. In his second tranalaUon he reads maA-tar, and renders 
*' docuuient,^* but it la difflciill to BUppose that the writer could have in- 
tg^nded this. 

y^ Im hu u, explained in the cotntngtita-Ty (V E 47, dbr. 42) as ka-ba-tum 
"honor." 

UH Qij( Uj^&a kab-ti rab-iK la-kur. Zimmern baa correctly taken these 
words tu refer to an unlawful ''invocation of his greatly honored [i.eL 
BQCi't'd] god." The sacred nEune was lo be invoked by the priest alone^ and 
the iiibercating line points to the existence of a feeling among the BnbylO' 
nlans, aa nmong tbe Hebrews, against the profanation of a divine nacie by 
an unauthorized use of U. 

iii3 ta-ii-mat ''that which la fixed," hence a practice, custom, and tbe llke« 
Note ag&hi the form without a case ending (as above, p. 160, note 83), whereas 
in the commentary (obv* 43) we fijid ta'Al-ma-tom, which is explained aa 
nl-^u-u ^^oEEering." ilak-ku-u-a \b estplaiued in the commentary aspof-fl 
** niy law.** 

i>Hftintt rl-du-tl (fl) li^tax, Uterally '*day of following tbe god- 

dtSH." 

^'^ tk-ri-be ttarri " prayers ot the king," i.e, the official cult, in contrast 
to tkrib£ nlifr *'' prayers of tbe people/' te. individual or lay prayers (King, 
Sabylonian Mfjgic, Ko. L3, obv. 7), the eoutrost being between prayers and 
lamentation aougs uttered by a king, constituting (eee above, p. 152) a si^ecial 
division of public lamentations, and the prayers of ordinary people^ or private, 
unoCScJal lamentailcms. Zimmem^s rendering In his second tranalailon, 
" dem Kiini^ za huldii;^n," EDisses the point, and, similarly^ in the following 
line he fails to catch the sense. With theec lines the complaint of the sorely 
afflicted Assyrian King Aahuraaslrpal II (see above, p, 101) is to be compared 
{JoMtrut^j ii. p. IH): 

Faithfully [I paid homage to thy divinity], 
In thy divine presence [I cTcr walked] ; 
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CliantiBg to him [sc. the god] — a sign of his grace. 
I taught my country to guard the name of the god,'** 
To honor the name of the goddess I accustomed m^y 

people. 
The glorification of the king I made like unto that of & 

god.'" 
And in the fear of the paJace ™ I instructed the people. 
For, indeed, 1 thought that such things were pleasing to 

the god, 

Theae last three lines appear to me to be crucial for the 
proper underfltanding of the exceptionally fine section that 
follows. After contrasting the manner in which he baa been 
punished — ^as though he had disobeyed divine precepts and 
neglected the proper homage to the gods — with his actual 
conduct, which had been niarked by excessive devotion and 
persistent piety, the thought occurs to him that perhaps he 
had sinned in insisting upon hia own glorification* The 
phrase that he employs in describing this glorification sug- 
gests that he permitted divine honors to be paid him, though 
in one text^^ the meaning is perhaps intentionally veiled by 
the use of oUi "as on high" instead of UiS **like a god." 
That the latter, however, is really meant is shown by the 

Aa though I had not reverenced thy divinity [am I tortured], 
Atthougln 1 have HloI tranBgreased nor doDe wrong, [I Lave been 

puD lulled]. 
Ever did I walk uprightly, , . , 
i^mo-e (so Text C, ohv, 9) in senM of "Bftme" (see Delitzscli, Aityr. 
SatidiB. p. 305 a), for wliich the scribe In B ((il)T. 20), mistaking ttiis for md, 
the plural of mtl "water/' wrote the Ideogram for water (viz. the sign a) 
with the plural sign. Such a mistake in ^^epelling" suggests that Text B 
WH9 taken down by dictation. 

1'" i-Ui, according to Text C (ohv. L 11), whereaa B (obv. 31) writes 
e-Htt '*bigb/'' The meaning \s about the same, and while the latter may be 
due Co an error ia apellittg, oocasiuned by the fact that B was taken down by 
dictation, one cannot help thinking that the change may have been luteD- 
iioQal in order to avoid the distasteful suggestion that the king boasts of 
actually having had divine honors paid him. 

i^s pit4u^-ta ekalU. The same word for "fear" (pulu^tn) is here owd 
as in the preceding Unea to iudicate '^divine fear/* showing Ihat the eame 
kind of fear is Intended in both instances. Fear of the king and of royal 
authority wa^ inculcated, jost oa waa the fear of the god and the gndilcsa. 
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following line, the *^ fear " of tlie palace being placed through 
the uae of identical terms 'i** on a level with the inculcation of 
divine fear* The two lines are, therefore, of special interest 
and importance in connection with what we know of the 
doctrine of the deification of kings^ which is a feature in 
the earlier periods of Babylonian history, ^^ In later times 
this notion seems to have disappeared^ and the line, 

For, indeed^ I thought that such was pleasing to the 

god, 

suggests that at the time of the compoBition of our text a 
mild opposition to the doctrine had already arisen. Indeed, 
one is inclined to go a, step farther and see in tliis line not 
merely a veiled protest against the doctrine of deification of 
mortals, but the reason why, according to the narrator, 
TIlbi-iitul-Bel wag so sorely punished. In support of this 
view, it is to be noted that the doubt suggested by thti line 
is made more delinite by the train of thought that follows — 
the hopelessness of msLu's understanding the w&ya and 
thoughts of the gods, and, as an inference, to the general 
consideration of man's weakness and his uncertain fate. 
It is a lesson in humility that the writer desires to impress 
upon us, and this purpose becomes more intelligible if we 
assume that the le^on is also to suggest the reason for the 
punishment of the king* Without such an assumption the 
conclusion would be forced upon the reader that, since 
the king had done no wrong, the gods had acted arbitrarily, 
if not cruelly. That the skepticism in regard to a doctrine 
which was once firmly held should be somewhat veiled is 
not surprising. The same is the case in the Book of Job, 

ii» See ri"boTe, note 108. 

1" See Radau, Earbj Babylonian History, p. 315, Jttstrow, I. p. ITO, 
and the references tliere giTen, lo whicli should now be add^d KUo (ed. 
Lehmanu), Hi. p. 137 6., ami I^hmann in the JJOMeke Featachrijl, p. 1002. 
Gudea (c. 3000 b.c.)| for example, had etatuea erected to liimseU in the 
tfimple ot NingirsQ and ordered sacriilctt to be offered to them. >r&ram>&in, 
somewhat earlier, calls himself In one of hia inscriptionH *'god of Agade," 
while fn temple docunieiita the determinatlTe for "god ^* appears before the 
name ot tlie rulera of Ur. 
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and it Is only iu the Book of Ecclesiastes thnt the fikepticiam 
becoraes pronounced. But whatever the writer's motives 
may have been, the question is certainly raised by the line 
in question whether the king did not overstep the proper 
bounds in thus associating hia authority with that of the 
godH. He says, indeed, that he acted as he did because 
he thought the policy to be pleasing to his god, but was he 
perhaps mistaken in tliis? Convinced, as he was, of not 
having failed iu his duty toward the gods in all other re- 
apects, did his sin perhaps consist in inadvertently arous- 
ing their jealousy by claiming for himself, in accordance 
with traditional beliefs, a position equal to that of the 
powers on high? 

The section that follows, apart from its importance as 
furuiahing the keynote to the interpretation of the text, ia 
noteworthy as one of the finest specimens known to us, if 
not indeed the finest, of the ancient Babylonian literature. 
It reads as follows: — 

What, however, seems good to oneself, to a god is dis- 
pleasing,"* 

What is Bpumed *^ by oneself finds favor with a god; 

Who is there that can gra^p the will of the gods in 
heaven ? 

The plan of a god full of mystery (?) *" — who can un* 
derstaud'"it? 

How can mortals "" learti the way of a god ? 

He who is still alive at evening is dead the ne^t morn- 
ing; 

^^ iFoI-lnl-tniD, a atrong t«rm, e^jULvaletit to our " contemptible." 

iJS nm-iu-feii-kat ^'put RAldt;/^ 

lit ei-e, which aXaa occurs in the phr&se ■!-« nss-nJ in the (Commentary 
(V R 4Tf rer. 10), as the equivalent of ft-ml-ra ^'deaf/* The undJerlylDg 
Htem must therefore have some such meaning aa '^covering," "closing.'* I 
follow ZImmem, w!io rondera " toU von rHiiikdheit," 

}u 1-ha-ak-kim, from the conuuon SemiUc stem ^akamn *' to be wise/' 
*'lo know." 

^'^ a-pa-a-tl, literally " human aettlementa " ; here used poetically for the 
iufaabitanta of the Bettkments, In the sense of sojoiimers, to emphasize the 
temporarin&HS of human insistence. The term is similarly lued for mankind 
in the lamentation song to Ishtar, published by Kingi Seven TahUtf of Crea- 
tion, i. p. 220 (obv. 27}* 
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In Etn instant he la cast into grief, of a sudden he is 

crushed ; 
For a moment lie sings and playa^ 
In a. twiukling "' he wails Hbe a mourner. 
Like opening and cloaing/" their [sc mankind's] spirit"* 

changes ; 
If they are hungry, they are like a corpse, 
Have they had enough, they consider themselves sec- 
ond ™ to their god ; 
If things go well, they prate of mounting to heaven,"* 
If they are in distress, they speuk of deacending into 

This paseage furnishes, as it were, the keynote to the proper 
interpretation of the text. "While the thought tliat man 
cannot fathom the viraya of the gods ia found elsewhere in 
Babylonian literature,^ the further refleetiona upon man*a 
weakness as inanifei^ted by his inability to control his own 
fate, and by his constant change of spirit from pride to 
despair, are evidently intended to point the moral of the 
BttuabioD, namely, tlie obligation resting even upon kinga 
who are disposed to place themselves on a level with gods, 
to humiliate themselves before the higher Powers, and in- 
stead of contenting themselves with the mere observance of 
prescribed rites, to acknowledge their frailty and sinfulness. 
The passage conveys the suggestion that penitence and coa- 
tritenesa of spirit, and a readiness humbly to confess one's 
weakness in the face of divine Power, with a complete sur- 
render of all pride of position, must accompany the appeal to 

n'' The four expressions here used to eiprsBa a momentary happening, viz. 
iar-41fi, Sft-mar, tua el-btt ap-pt ("■ twist of ihe nose ^*), Ina pl-it pu-ri'4t 
(*' opening of the eyelid [?]"), Ulcatraw the weaJth of the Babyloniaa 
vocabulary. 

I'* Explained hj the coimnentary (V B 47, obv, 41) u-mu a mu-il " day 
and nighL/^ 

"^^ ^e-ea-Kt-ua *' their reason,'* the m of f ftmu (Hebr. PP9) being changed 
to « before Llie sibilant* Above, L 16, we have te^bn Ui (Text C) " reaflon 
of a gud." 

*™ l-fti-an-na-na from jSanlnii " be fiecond,'* "be like," etc 

^" la Uiere perhaps an aDuslun here to a legend or myth like G^B^ llf 

^ One of the names of the lower world, where the dead congregate 

"* See fl.j/. JifBirouj, I. p. 47fl i iU pp. 88, 104, etc 
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the goda. It is a passage like this, therefore, that changes 
the mere lament into a didactic composition* in which the 
narrative itself serves to illtistrate the writer*8 purpose. At 
this point, unfortunately, the tablet becomes defective, but 
through the neo-babylouian fragment, in combination >vith 
the commentary, twelve lines can be restored, which prob- 
ably fill up all but a few lines of the gap. After thus 
reflecting on the uncertainty of life and the fickleness of 
human fortune, with its obvious moral that men should 
be becomingly meek and humble — an important lesson for 
kings who lay claim to divine honors — Tabi-utul-Bel harks 
back to the description of his sujBferings, He takes up again 
the conventional lamentation strain. 

Before we reach the reverse of tlie Sippar fragment, the 
commentary supplies the following five lines ^: 

An evil demon "* has taken hold of me (?) ; 

From yellowish,™ the sickness*^ became white,"" 

It threw me to the ground and stretched me '^ on my 

back, 
It bent my high statm-e ^ like a poplar j '^ 

w T R 47, obY. 40-52. 

us ftu-liim, explained in the oammentAiy m e-Mm'mu, a general term for 
"demon,*' 

^ VL&&d or-^t-^-tum^ a reduplication of tbo stem ari^u ^' to be gr«en *' 
like Hebrew p'Tip^\ 

i^ Iu-*-tiim ''uncteanlmese/' explained aa mur-aa "Bickness.'^ Diseau 
being due according to current Babylonian ideas Co tbe presence in tlie body of 
tax evil demon, or to his iuSuenee, the sick tnan was regarded aa uncJeEUt. 

J" i-pl-lB-flu, a dencuninaUire of plnfl ^' white,** The lino ia probably 
intended to indicate the change of color in tbe Uce, now y«1low and ngnln 
white^ in consequence of tbe diBeaae, though it ia aLao poasible that a akin 
disease with which the royal suferer ia afflicted, and ^hicb produces yellow 
and white spots, is herei described. 

™ The verbe used, l-tl-^l and ra-mu-n, are entered in the commentary 
astynonyms and explained as fio-bt^ru '' crush. ^* 

*** kat-ti rap-Aa-tu, literally "extended statnre^** To the passagoa fo* 
gattu given by I>eUlzscli, Afi*i/r. Handw. 207 b, may now be added Craig, 
Aastjr. and Babyh Edigiova Ttxts^ \. pL S0» 34, and BUllenrticber, I/ymnen 
und Gehete an Xergal, p* 38^ who lUiowa that the initial consonant is jt. 

1" ur-ba-tn is explained in the comraentarj' as ur-ba-ou-u with tbedeter- 
HDinatiwe for tree before it. CcuDpare Ilebrew '1^^? "poplar," aod see Jen- 
sen, Keiiii\Khr\ftl^ Bibl tL I, p. 4S2. 
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Like an nllltuin/^ I was uprooted, like a ptippann^ 
thro^ra dowiu 

The Sippar fragment begins with the following line and 
furniahea seven more, of which the first two are also found 
in tiie commentary.!^ These lines continue the graphic 
description of the king's Bufferings: 

Aa one whose food™ is putrid/" I grew old." 
The malady dragged on its course,'** 
Though without food,™ hunger diminished (?) j*" 
my blood [became sluggish *" (?)] 
With noimshment cut off ^'^ (?) 

in u-lll-tum, evidently the name of a bigh tree. The underlying stem 
fllgnifies " strongs ''^ and another deriTaliTe, alao the name of a tree, is aU&nu 
(Delitzach, A.^sfff. Htimhu. p. 71 a) wluicb bears the eattie rtlation to Hebrew 
T»S that urbftnu does to npngi. In the commentary i^V H 47i obv, 52) tl Is 
eTplfuned aa an-nn-gir-tom, perhaps *'■ palm.^^ 

'■B LikewUe ih^a name of a tree of lofty fitature. 

1^ Oulj the traces of the Qmt and second lines are preserved In the Sippar 
fra^glseDt, so that wittiout tb<> commentary H would be imposBLhle to do any- 
thing with them. As it is, the aecobd line U Identical with V R 47, obv. &4, 
and the preceding line appeara to be identical with V R 47, obv. 63, so that 
the commentary would f uruiah in thia instance two sticceBBlre Unea. 

1^ att'Oa^an-iSiizD-ina, the word a&n&n ^* grain ^^ being used poetically lor 
**food" in geneml, 

1** da-ad'da-rii, explained in the commentaty (T E 47, obv. 53) aa 
bu-'-fta-nu "smelly.'^ daddaju ** bitter^' la also the name of an lll-emelliag 
weed (ef. Meissner, Sitpphmend p. 8, obv. 17 i= Cun. Texit^ xriii* pL 32), 
See also Jenaon, KeiUmchri/U. BibU vl. 1, p. 452^ 

«' Read a-la-blr. 

"8 ap-pu-na-ma e-te-rUt sl-U-e-toin, the commentary explaining the first 
word aa ma-'a-difi *' greatly " and tbo third by the sign lor '• Bicknoss," i,e* 
" the dieoase waa ftreatly prolonged/' or ^' became chronic,'* 

>^ Read l'na[la]ma'ka 11. The traces of the bi^ la are discernible. 

140 e-[BU] bu-[bu-u-tu]. Traces of au and of the second bu aa well aa of 
the followmg u are to be Keen. The suEerer says that although he partook of 
no food, be waa not hungry ; he had lost bis appetite. 

HI ^,[|ij, followed by traoea of U-au according to MesfieiBchmldt. Of tho 
four aigns at the beginning uf the Hno^ the laat two are mn-^a. The ^cond 
one appears to be 1*. wbllo the firat, according to MeseeFSchmidt, is not tl» as 
Scheil anppoaed. 

^*^ e-al-da-tum uz-zu-lfat, the former word, literally "crops/^ being used 
foruourjalmiient in general, the tatter derived from the Btem aaz&ka '^* to shut 
ofl" (Delitzsch, Aeajfr. Mandvs, p, 457 b). 
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(Though) my armor was burnished/* the bow ^** [strong], 
Tied to the couch with the outlet closed/** 1 was stretched 
out/** 

With the following line, the reverse in Text B begins, and 
from this point to the end of the second tablet we have four 
witnesses to tlie text; namely, Texts B and C, the Sippar 
fragment, and the commentary, which by itself furnishes no 
legs then eight of the remaining twenty-five lines. The 
description of the Bufferings endured continues to the close 
of the tableU ending with a note of despair that manifests 
itself LU the longing for a speedy release througb death* 

The house became a prison;"^ 

As fetters for my body/** my hands were powerleaa/* 
As pinions for my person, tny feet were stretched out,^ 
My discomfiture was painful/" the downfall severe."^ 
A strap ^ of many twists ^ held me fast/** 

1** Il-iT-a-nu-u-4 (like Hebrew fVTtf ) nu-iip-pu-hn. 

1" u-ii"ik-tum, wliicb I take as the imttie of a weapon, another form for 
arfktnm "lonf? bow" (Delilzschj Ai^Jtyr, Handw. p. 133 b), as, above^ we 
haTC ur^ti ** road" by the aide oi artiii ; Bimilarly, urmhU '^rapidly" by 
the Bide of ai^a ; arku ^' green *' by the side of nrl^u, etc. 

i*A me-Bl-ru mu-Bi-a, titcrally "dosed of ouUet^" Lc. be w&a anable to 
get out of Iit» coucb, as though it were waMed in. 

i« Read ui-Dl-[U] as above. (V K 47, oTjt. 60.) 

1" hi ink M, explained In the commentary (V R 47, obv. 60) us kl-lum 
a " closed off" place. 

w^ai-ri-ia ''ray U.^ali."' 

"Vna-da-a *^ fallen." 

**^ The corameniflry has mnk-kn-tn, whereas the Sippat fragnient btis 
apparently ftom-^u-ta. The word mafi-kan at tbe begiuuing of ihe liuL- Is 
explained (V K 47, obv. 5Q) aa bl-ii-tam, the more common word for "fet- 
ter." "chain," 

*i*i RIppar fragment reads clearly nl-da-tu-n-a Aom-m-Ba. The former 
word, from nadH " fall down,*' deacribea the fall of the BuBerer from strong 
health to weakening invaUrtism. 

"» ml ht^a^tu dau-[t]Bt]. 

iM ^-oa-xn, explained in the comnientarj' (V R 47, obv, 61) as gab-il 
preceded hj tbe determinalive for an inetnunent (gli), i-«- a *'lar(^" fetter 
of some kind. Delllzsch'e iijconrect reading (Aaayr, Handvf. pp. 143 a, 688 a) 
of the commfntary ia to be corrected accnrdingly, but the other pnaaa^ 
quoted by him for l^axu (IV B 3fl», rev. 9-10) proYcs the corrticlneaB of 
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A sharply-pointed apear^ pierced me,*" 

All day the pursuer™ followed mCj 

At night he granted me no respite whatever, 

Through wrenching"^ my joints were torn apart, 

My limbs were shattered™ and rendered "helpless;^* 

In my stall"* I passed the night like an ox,™ 

I was saturated like a fibeep in my excrements ;^ 

hie view that fL leather atmp of soma kind Is meant ; not indeed ft'^whlp** 
ttfl Zimint'ni huA it, liLit rather a fitrap plaited of luany ningle strEps, 

^ ma-la-a BU-la-a-tum, for which the SIppar frapiuenc has tho fi?minhi.e 
ma-la-tl. Th(j wor^i fiU-la-a-tum is exptaiui^d (V li JT, obv.fil) as l^-ta-a- 
tum '^twiatfl "(?). 

1" Id da-au-nl, from nadfl ^^caaL down/* 

*^ pa-ra-ufi-iu. exijlaiiied (V R 47, rev. 1) afl ^attn" staff/' here, ho w- 
erer, udcd a^a wf^npon. si-^a-tl (TarJants ta and turn) -dan-nat^ llteirally 
"Btroiig in poiwta," i.^, sharply pointed, 

**'' u-»ah-^-la-an-Qi. Seo DeliUach, Ae^jfr* Mandw, p. *93 a. 
v^ ri-dn-ir Thi^ dctaon (^auHlng the disefuels ra«uit. 
M* 1( variant aVtab-lak-ku-tL Seo Delitzach, Atsyr, Handw, p, I7(J a, 
'** ftu-up-pu ha. 

Ml i^ta at-ta-a a-l^l-tum fvariatil ti) *' thrown to otie aicle," I. p. worthle*, 
^^ loa ru-ub-ai-ia, the wont nibau being the term iwed for the siall of 
an ox or horse, Tbo nu^i'.rer Hkena his cbamher, in which he Ues hielplcsa 
night and day, to an ox-stull, 

'" a-blt, from t?&tn, which accnnlin^ly baa in Assyrian, as in Arabic^ tbs 
meaning " i>a.^ the night," or perhaps simply ** remain." 

*** Ina ta-ba-aft -ta-nl-la. The word is eipiained in the cotnmentary 
(V R 47, rev. i\) as au-u (iU-brew KlX atid rTKlX) "fojces," and fil-na-tum 
(Hebrew O'T^) "urine/* The term, therefore, compriaca tbw t'Xcrenitiita 
in general^ both snlid and fluid. Tiiese two lines aa wdl as the four f<ilIow- 
ing litioa bear siiL-h a tlnae rc-semblance to the fragment of a **bniiigiial " 
lamentatinn (IV U^ 22, No. 2) that fiomo liten&ry relationship between tha 
two must be sA-iumed, The fragment reads as foUowfi i 
Marduk hiuf laid [him] low; 
By day sorrow, at night grief, 
And terror overwhelm in |j: him in dreama. 
No MrCl-prieBt guided him by an iiisppclton(bl-il), 
Tlif 6aUu-i>rjeBl through the offering (tnu-nft-fta'ak-ka) revealed 

niithing ; 
Tolccd to biA miafortune, he obtained no respite (ol l-iui4^), 
The ftilpu-prle»t obtained no release through an exorcism. 
Like an ox he waa tbrown on liU couch(?), 
Like a sbeep aaturatcd (bn-lul) with bis eicroments ([ina ta- 

ba-aij-ta-nl-ftu) ; 
To the brink of doatructlon [he was brought down]. 
It Will he observc^d that the snffei'er la spoken of in the third pcrapii. It 
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My diseased joints*" tlie maimaiu-priest tore apart *"(?) 

And my omens ^^ the bijiQ-priest aet aside^ 

Tlie Aiipu-priest could aot iuterpret the character of my 

disease/* 
And the litnit of my malady ^^ the bartl-priesfc could not 

No god came to my aid,^^ taking me by the hand, 

No goddess had compassion for me,^'* walking by my 

side. 
The grave ^" was open, my burial "* prepared j 

is therefore an Interceding prEest who is speakings or the narrator of a tale. 
The former supposition ia unlikely becauae of the length of the descripCion, 
Tlie latter is more likely, and the question auggeata itaelf whether tliin extract 
may not tie a part of tlie third tablet of our flcries^ lb wbich, as will presently 
he shown, the narrator etepa forward and describea Tfl,bi-uiul-B^rs anguiah. 
]( thijs hii so, then the bilingual form of the firagmetit would point to the ex- 
istence of an older ideogniphic or *' Sumerian " vereioa of the tale of which 
our second tablet and the portions of otht;r tablets of the series preserved in 
the couiineaLar; represent the phoneticaUy written version. See Jasfrotf, ii, 
p. 130, note L 

»86 Written BA-OIG- = mafi-ka-du (Brtlnnow, No. 314&). The two stgnft 
eignify ^^Bickness of thb joints." Jji Text C there follnwB Itti-ia, whereas 
the Sippar fragment apparently reads maftkad-Ia, for which I prapose the: 
rendering ^^my diseased joints/' We have liere one of the few in^tancea 
of ideojj^raphic writing iu our text. 

i«ii-^u-tu ^'■to tear Tiolently." Eiactly what ta meant by the phrase 
it ie difficult to gay. From the context, however, it is clear that tho 
iiia£ma£u'prieRt afforded no relief. 

1^' te-teti-ia. The term tArtu is used la the omen texta to Indicate the 
omens derived from the inupcction of the liver of the sacrificial animal. 
Se& JasCroiP^ il p. *2I4, nol£. The reference here la to the attitude of the 
diviner, wlio instead of interpreting the omena sat tbetii aside. 

IAS fti-klii mm-ai-Ja '^ the state of my disease.^* 

^ fll-ll-'tl, the same word which above (V R 17, obT. 5fi) is written 
■l-Li-e-tmn. 

"Md-din "gave,'* 

^'1 i-ru-fa, from rdau "help.'* Another instance of the verb ia found in 
King, Maijic and Surctrj/t No. 53,4, ru-sa-aiiA (imperat, plural), 

ITS i-rt-man-nl. 

"*kiina^ {'Fezt C), for which the Sippar fragment has ki-mA-^n, a 
method of writing that showa clearly the purely artLficial character of the 
ideographic cqalvakut KI.MAH (''great place, ^' te, gathering place for 
the dead), which is a mere play on the word. It ia therefore lo bu removed 
from the Imt of " Sumeriau '^ loan^vrorda given by Leatider (7>ie Sumeriachen 
Lehni^Urter im A^ByvUckfn^ p. 12). 

IT* in*ka-nu-u-a "uiy reaiing place." Cf, German *' ffraWe^tin^." 
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Though not yet dead, the lamentation ™ was over ; 

The people of my laud had already saitt '* alas "'^* over 
me. 

My mocker^"" heard it and his face shone ; 

As the joyful tidings were announced to him, his lirer ^^ 
rejoiced, 

Supposing that it was the day for ray whole family, 

When among the shades, their deity would be hon- 
ored C?).*^ 

ITS bt-kl-tt (variant turn), the official lament over th& deawj being meant. 

IT* ^a-bil, Identical witb bzn^ which appears conetaatly in PalmyTene 
funeral inacripiions and is the equivalent, of our " alas.'* Seg n oute by tho 
"writer in the Zeiiachr, ftir Assiirioioffie^ xjc. No. 1* 

1T7 ha-dU'U-a, meaning the one who makeB aport of him, i.e. hla iU-wiAher 
or rival. 

^~B ka-bit-ta-Sa, for which the Sippar fragment haa apparently ka-blt- 
ta-Aa. 

if* The last two lines are very obscure. "WTille every word but the very 
last is perfectly clear, it ia difficult to determine exactly what in intended. 
Zimmem in bis first tran&liitio'U (^KtiilitiachTiJlen n, d. A- T. p. oHT) rendered 
them as follows : 

Ich wciaa (aber) e:inB Zeit, da metne ThrAncn zu Kndo sind, 
Wo Lnmitt^D Ton Schut^geiatern ihre Gottheit geehrt ist. 

He was inclined to nee la tliese Emeji an alluiaion to a doctrine of salvation, 
la hU second tranaUtion liowever {Bab]floniache H]/mnen unci tf*^fte(?, p. 30), 
by reading the la^t word of tlie first of these two LineB klm-tl-ia ** my 
family '^ instead of dim-tl-ta ** my tcar/^ tbe meaning is eonaiderably tuodi- 

Ich weiea (al>er) eine Zelt tilx meine geBammte Familte, 
Wo inmittcn der Manen ibr^ GotllLOhkeit geehrt eein wird, 

llje reading gl-mfr kim-ti-ia "my whole family*^ ia decidedly preferable, 
and the tranalntion proposed by the writer {Jastrow, iL p. ISB) ia tobe altered 
accorduigly. Tlie reference, however, is, aa the writer indicated, to the 
premonkion that the sufTerer had of his approaching death, which be expresses 
in a forcible manner by intimating that he wm already re;garded as dead by 
hia family and frlenda, and that Ms eneoiiea hod already manifested their 
pleaBure on hearing the "joyful tidings," This tbovight, it would appear, is 
continued in thesw last two lines of tlie tablet. Instead of taking Idl as the 
1st person of the verb " I knew,*' it seems preferable to make the enemy the 
aubject of the verb and to take Id! (3d person) in the sense of "believing," 
"suppo.?ing," which it often has. The expression '*dfty lor my whole 
family," I take as aenpheroistic phrase for tlie day of death, used in order 
to avoid an ill-omened utterance, Just as at the be|piining of the second 
tablet (Text B, obv. 10) '* day of God*' is tha a&cred day, so hero "■ the day 
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In this closing passage we may again observe bow tbe 
conventional lamentation strain blends with the didactic 
cimmcter of the compositiou. From the description of hlB 
sufferings, Tabi-utul-Bel, as in the opening passage of the 
second tablet, passes over to reflectiona upon his sad con- 
dition^ though he does so here in the form of a diamatio 
Buniinary of the despair into which he waa thrown. The 
repetition of tlie vain appeal to the goda and to the various 
classes of prietsts ^^ might still be regarded as an integral 
part of the lament, but the remaining six lines beti*ay the 
didactic character of the composition^ and are introduced to 
illustrate the king*s despair, in order to prepare the hearer 
for the miraculoua salvation through the grace of Bel, which 
forms the main theme of the two remaining tablets of the 
composition. The allusion in the closing line to the doctrine 
of the deification of kings after death is signiticant* It sug- 
gests that the opposition of the writer, above referred to, 
wsLs directed not so much against this doctrine as againat 
its consequence, the awarding to royal authority of the 
rank of a god. He falls in line with sanctified tradition in 

of my whole family " ts a day of special sl^Ificance for hla family, a day 
occupied with sacred burial riles wbicb would be an appropriate deaignation 
ill & euphemistia HpLrit of tfae day of his death. There ia at all erBota no 
reference whatsoever iti this line to any tope of eiernal salvaUon. In the 
following Hno I am ioclmed to eee a reference again to Lhc current doctrltifl 
of the deiflcatioa of kln;^. The word used for spirits U Ae-dth*^ ordioarity 
Uie deslj^iation for a lower order of dlrlne berngs, and alnce tbere are tracea 
of ancestor woraliip amang the Babylonians as among all ancient nations, 
the idd6 may >vell have been extended, aa Zimniem suppon^, to dcsigoata 
the departed Rpiriia in general, who if prnperly cared for were looked upon 
aa protectors of the living, i.«. a fipecles of protecting Bpirita. Among these 
protecting spirits, the king, in accordance with prerailing heliefa, was re- 
garded as divine, i.t. aa belongiog to a higher order of beings known as llOni 
*'goda." The line w therefore practically Bynonymoua with the preceding 
one^ and^ like that one, is to be taken aa a eupbemlatieally worded allUHioD 
to the eipecled death of Jftbl-ulul-Bfll. The last word of the line may 
he read either i-ilm ^^ merciful*^ or i-^tr from »^dira "to be preciouBi** 
'^honored/' and the like. If the Interpretation here proposed id correct, tha 
preference is to he giveo to the latter reading. 

w Note that the classL-a here mectloned are the b&rii ** dl^rlner/^ ftilpin 
'*eiorcifi«r/^ and, tliirdly, mafimaiu, whose funcllona appear to be identical 
with the Ulpcu 
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admitting the klogs to a special place after death, differen- 
tiating theiu from ordinary mortals, but at tlie same time, 
through the king's admission of his weakness aud aiuful- 
ne&a, emph^izea the fact that rulers, like all other beings, 
must bow in subjection to the will and authority of the gods. 
The Becond tablet thus ends in a dif^mal note of utter 
despair, and the opening line of the third tablet^ preserved 
in the colophon to Text C and also in the commentary^^^^ 
suggestg thiit the thought of self-destruction had at least 
entered the mind of T4bi-utul-BBl : 

The weight of his hand ^^ 1 was no longer able to endure. 

With this line, however, we approach the close of the suf- 
ferer's lament, for the next line of this tablet, preserved ia 
the commentary, introduces the name of the sufferer, and in 
the following line this sufferer is spoken of in the third per- 
son. It is fair to conclude, therefore, that after five or six 
lines, if not sooner, the third tablet changes into a narration 
of what happened to Tabi-utul-Bel. The first line of the 
third tablet sounds, indeed, like a portrayal of the depth of 
despair to which Tabi-ntul-Bel had been brought. Like 
Job^^ he was weary of bis life and longed for death, con- 
vinced that hia tortures were beyond endurance, Aa already 
intimated, we are dependent for the third and fourth tablets 
upon the commentary, and since in all only thirty lines of 
these two tablets are preserved, or, according to our calcula- 
tions^ about one-eighth of tlieir original extent, it is, natu* 
rally, impoasible to expect them to yield more than a general 
outline of the further course of the composition. Not far 
from the beginning of the third tablet we find, as already 
intimated, the narrator stepping forward and indicating that 
Tabi-utul-Bel was rescued from the jaws of death. Since 
only three lines in the commentary deal with the worda of 

IH y It 47^ rev, i. Text B preaervea the first two signH of thla Hue, and 
the Sippar fra^mienc also Bhowe imcefl of two itignja. St& abovo, p. 144. 

i"2 kab-ta-at ^tft-su (variant ^atiu). The hand of the oppressing 
demon is meatil. The word Icab^ U explained in the commeulary as 
diui'-Dn '^strong.'* 

1" Job 10 1. 
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the narrator, the interruption of his part could not Lave 
covered any considerable portion of the third tablet, per- 
haps twentj-five to thirty lines* The three lines, which are 
clearly not continuous^ read sls follows i 

Tabi-uttil-B^l '** dwelling in Nippur, 

He spake/*^ 'fHow long yet,"'*' deeply sighing, 

The strong ruler, ^*^ decked with the turbaiiJ* 

The description of the king*s despair* appealing vainly to 
the priests and brought to the brink of the grave, as set 
forth in the fragment referred to above (note 104), would 

^** Sceftbove, p. 140. The name may be iotprprctfld as " good is the shelter 
of Bfl/' The word utul» construct form oi utlut b to h& derived, like 
Qtullu *'herd," from ibe Htem niln ''to lie down," and therefore means 
tlte place where one lies down, the spot where one seeks shelter. The refur- 
ence may be to the temple of Bfil, which would bo appropriately designated 
as a sbellcr. The mi^aning here proposed accords with the cootext in the 
other passages in which the term oecara (see DeliU.3cb, A$syr. Handre. p, 
IBS b), and i.Hi rendered certain by such a passage as IV R 20, No. 1, H, Ina 
ntJu jnu-Si ta-a-ba* etc, '*ln a good night^shelter/' Zimmern {Biibylo- 
nischc Hi/mnen^ p. 30), while admitting thaC the suff'-rer wlio speaks in the 
second tablet is a kin^^, doea not appear to have reco£i;iiizE!d tJiat Tflbi-utal-B^L 
is the name of this king. He makes B^I the subject of the words ^* dwelUng 
in Nippur/' and takes the preceding words, apparently, as a description of 
the god. The paaaage abox'e (pp. 140 f!.) discussed (V U 44, col. Il> 17) seems 
to have been orerlooked by Zimmenn, who is Lbus led to the view that in the 
succeeding Hue of the commentary the god B€l gives utterance to the lament, 
*■' How long ytfU"' Thia is entirely oat of the question, and both lines beoome 
perfectly clear if we take them, as here proposed, as part of the narrator^B 
deacription of what TAbi-utul-Bfil did. 

i»/.c. T&bi-ulul-BC-l. 

^^ a-!^u-la-pl (or, aa we also find it written, ahnl&pla) is explained In 
the commentary as a-^ ma-tl *'how long yet." It is on© of the tecbiilcal 
terms for a lament with an appeal for relief, and is then further extended to 
desi^ate the hoped-for conciliation with the angpred deity. It sometimes 
hfts the force of '*0 that at lasu" Seo Delitascli, /ts-jcr- Hftndw, p. A'A b and 
Jaftrow, It p. 00, note 2, p. 67, note 12, p. 0&, note 0. Though a coinpotind 
adverb, it ia used asa noun with pronominal sufflxea attached, ** my^''* *' thy," 
or'^ hifl,^' a^ul&piin the sense of my, thy, or his lament, and appeal for diviue 
reconciliation, 

*^ id-la dai-m, the latter somewliat unusual word beln^ explained in the 
commentary ^V R 47, rev. 7) by dan-nu, the common word for '^strong." 

1^ a-ga-4n ; Agn is the tarbaa^Uaped hejulgear of gods and kines, a sym- 
boi, therefore, of royalty, like the erown of later times. 
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appropriately follow. Be \Mb as it may, the second of these 
lines, in which the technical term n^ul&pi, cliaracteristic of 
the lament and appeal of a sufferer, is introduced, is clearly 
a reference to the king's outpouring of his woes, as set forth 
in the second tablet; and the use of this term is a valuable 
confirmation, though an indirect one, of the yiew here main- 
tained, thut our composition aa a whole is based upon the 
lamentation songs, showing, as it does, that in the mind of 
the writer Tabi-utul-Bel'a speech is placed in the category 
of the ordiii:ii-y lamentation songs. The reference in the 
third line to the crowned ruler is an important confirma^ 
tion of the view here maintained that the whole composition 
tells the story of a ruler, and that the various tablets of the 
series embody a continuous text. The failure hitherto to 
recognize this fact has prevented the correct interpretation 
of this text, which may properly be designated, both because 
of its intrinsic intei-est and of its striking resemblance to the 
story of Job, as one of the moat important yet found among 
the remains of Babylonian literature. 

With the following line of the commentary we are again 
introduced to T4bi-utul-Bel as the speaker^ and since what 
follows is a hymn of rejoicing and of thanksgiving on the 
restoration of the royal sufferer to health, it is clear that the 
narrator, after mentioning the name of the ruler and setting 
forth his lament and appeal to the gods, more particularly to 
BeU must have indicated that the king's humiliation and 
earnest penitential spirit had moved the gods to show their 
power and mercy by Baving him from the grave that seemed 
his inevitable doom. Corresponding to the description in the 
first and second tablets of how one organ after another had 
been destroyed by disease, he tells of bis gradual restoration 
to his former health and strength. Bearing in mind again 
that in general the lines of the commentary are not continuous, 
and that we can only surmise how much is missing between 
the lines preserved, this description reads as follows : ^^^ 

Impartially translated by Zlrnvnem^ Babylonische Mymnen, p. 30. My 
GermAn traDshitloii {Jasiruvj^ ii. pp. 13]. I,) was in pre^ before ZLmmeni'a 
brocbuTB reached me. 
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My aina '" he caused the wind to carry away,™ 

[Mine eyes which had been bolted he oi^eiied],'" 

Mine ears which had been closed and bolted as a deaf 

person's '* 
He took away their deafneaa,'^ he restored my heaiing,, 
The net™ (?) which had shut (me) in/*' he released** 

from round about me,™ 
He healed, and my breast tesounded like a flute/"" 
The fetters which enclosed'*" (me) like a lock he un- 
locked^ 



iM a-ga-tl-la, explained in Uie commeatary as ^-^-a-ti, 

J*i See Zimtuero'fl note J.c* 

1^ This \[a& tnay be added oa the complemant to the \o^ of eyesight de- 
scribed In thb first tablet (V R 47, obv. 20, 21). See above, p. 167, note fI9. 

^" Compare the corresponding line above, p, 157. ^-ilk-ku, explained in 
tbe cotninenury as suk-ku-ku, 

iM a-iiiir-&i--iiat explained in the commentary a-ml-ra = sil-e lu-nl ^* clo&- 
ing of the ear/' See above, p. lOfl, note 114. 

1^ Tbe word at the begioning of the Uoe is ptolmbly to he read nr-u-^, 
thoagb other reatdEnge are possible. Tbe cootext suggests that a net or trap 
of fiome kind is meant, and from tbe underlying stem waiftdu '^ to go down," 
^* pursue,** *^ follow^** such a meaning for urudu could be derived. Mj 
translation ig offered merely as a extggestion. 

i» Read In-nl 1« m IV, Ij from e»6ru '* to incloB&.*' 

i»7ii-nap-pl-^ii. Compare tbe Talmudic uiut of pbCi (Jo^trow, Taltnudie 

"* la-gab-bli, adverb from lag;ftbii, explained in the commentary ia 
■^aat pag-ri, i.e. '^ with reference to the body." The verb lagtbu occurs in 
omen teits^ e.ff. Cvneifamt Texts, ii, PL (Sm. 418), 10, and I'l. 25, 13, and 
ie explained aa pa^flru ^^ surround,^' and as a Bytionym of laind "besEege,** 
"surround,'* Cf, Boiaaier, 2^olc. 9vr hs itxtef divtnatoiret t?i* Briti^ 
Museum, pp. 9 f., who qtiotCH our passage but misreads the word preceding 
unapplku, I have no hesitation Ln taking lagabbU in the senBB of "roond 
about, *^ and Interpreting the note In the commentary as an indication that 
the term refers to tbe *' surrounded'* body, which by the grace of B&l has 
ftow been freed from the net which bad inclosed iU 

^*^ ma-li-llB explained in the commentary ma-ll-lq rr {m-b'Q'bu, appar- 
ently tbe more common word for '* flute," but also introduced hereto avoid 
a mleinterpretation of malilU " like a Qutc," since tbe maUla is ordinarily 
tbe inatrumcnt of ^lamentation," and not of rejoicing, as the context hero 
requires. Cf., for example, Haupt, Akkadiseh-'Siimeri^he- KeiischrifttexU^ 
No, ll), obv, 11, and see Jeretnlas, Bob^L-oAnyt. Votateltungen vom Leixn 
n«cA dcm Tod^^ pp. 44-45. 

^'^ Head la-ga-a-a &a l-slXf uid correct Delitsssch, Assyr. HaMxo, p. 373 a, 
accordingly. The commentary e^laina lagft aa il-lk-toni' 
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The one weakened by lunger *" 1l6 made strong like a 

powerful, well-knitted sprout,"* 
He brought me food,™ lie provided drink. 
The neck that had been bent downwards™ and worn 
He raised erect like a cedar,™ 
He made my form *" like one perfect in strength."" 
Like one rescued from an evil spirit,** my lipa (?) cry 



out," 



He poured 

property. 



out their wealth,™ he embellished their 



*i on-fn, explained bj tho more common word bu-bn-tum. 

9^ ki-ma pi-lr an-ul-ul rak-mit the metaphor Iwing that of a Btrongly 
Tootfld tree. 

*** ip-te-«u-nlt expliuned by the more common word DU-ka-lu-u "food." 

*^ ir-na, explained iii the comineuLary as iar-iu, f.e, to tUe bottom. The 
coinrnentary ent€», as syooDyms of Ir-na, e^re-e'iu &£id (the plural ?) 
«-re-na-tl, which apparently occurred in other copies of the teit. 

'^^ 0.-1113-1131^ the coiDiiieDLary EiddB a-ina-lu — (gli) U^KUT = aHiibu, for 
which Bee Britntiow, Nos. 041'2 and O-iliO^ and DelitzKch, Assyr. Uandw. 
p, 83 b. Some lofty tree is meant. 

^^uina^i^ explnined in thgi cotnmentary &6 'KJLX..MU, which, aa 
Delitzecb, Asm/r. Handxo. p, 93 b, suggests, la to be read nabnltla, or per- 
haps bJnfktia (BdloiioWt No. 524»> **my stature." 

^^ a-na ga-tofr a-ba-ti, to which the comiucntaiy adds a-ba-ni ^ e-mn-^n 
*' power.'* 

^■» ki-ma na-kliiii-taiii ^u-ai-l Iti the commentary we read (LT7) Au-au-u 
= fta Ifitar ana t£at£ tufiftau, f.r. ^' one wbotn IshtALT reseue;S through Ore,"** — 
the reference being to a purification rite by means of fire in order to drive oat 
the evil demon. An an aid to the understanding of the comment we \xkv& 
&a inter^atlng paagage (quoted by Dclit&EKU, Asi/rfr. Handle, p. 4QB a), in an 
incantation ritual (JV R 28*, No. 3, obv, 11), wherq I^tar la appealed to 
as follows: 

li-ftQ-al Qak-ma u zui^klm'ti fia Bu[mTia] 
*' Slay the malo aod female demon be driven out of niy body," 

The XMLsaa^e ghowB thnt nakinita is the female demon^ and the juxtaposi- 
tion with Qakmtt ifl paralleled by the frequent t2S& of 111^ and lllltu in Incan- 
tation teitB. Cf. Jantrow, i. pp. 2B0, 308. 

3" The eecond half of the line, which reada n-aap'pf-ra 8u-£a-a-B, is ob^ 
sciire. Instead of suAft Delitsscb {Asayr. Hundie. p. b^'2 a) proposed to re^ad 
9D'paT>a-a, but although at first ihclJncd to accept this, I think on fur- 
ther reflection that there is no satisfactory meaning to be obtained from 
Buch a phrase as ''my nails are cut*' (or "scratched'*). My tentative 
BUggeation " lips*' |b baaed upon the context and on a pa^aage like IV R 16, 
No. 2, rev, 61 iap-tan mu-iu-aap-ta-ttim *' lips that cry out." 

^^ ma-na-a^-tuDL, which the commentary through an interesting mj»- 
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My knees that were caught like a mountaia birdj"' 
Mj entire body "" he restored; 

He wiped out t!»e anger,^" iie freed fitun his wrath {?), 
The depressed form"* he cheered up. 

It may not be amiss to emphasize again the correspond- 
ence, extending to the uhg of the same terma, between this 
account of the restoration to health of the various parta of 
the body and tlie description in the first and second tablets 
of the sufferer's gradual loss of power. Corresponding to 
the loss of hearing (V R 47, obv. 22) his hearing is, in 
response to his appeal, restored to him. Through the anger 
of the god his body is bent like a poplar (obv. 50), and 
through divine grace he is made erect as a cedar. Unable 
to take nourishment and deprived even of the craving for 
food (Sippar-fragment, 33), when once the anger of the gods 
ceases, food and drink are given to him in plenty and his 
strength is restored. Apart from the proof thus furnished 



understanding explaJna as GIQ, the ideograph formnrHn ''sickneaa," aa la 
the second tablel (V E 47» obr. 41), but wheresft thifs luae of tbe word is in 
place in the latler passage, in the former it does not accord with tbe B^coud 
half of tbe line, in -which as s. synonym buAd-iun " their property *' occurs, 
this bt^ing explained in tbe coinnieuuiry ha ^a^kadu ^^ capital/^ Now 
mauahtu likt? ^^adu Li oC frequent occurreace among tbe technical 
temiB occurring m legiaX and buainsBA documents tn tbe bcdbc of ^^ inconie,^* 
'^reveniiCf^^ and the like. Tbia is the meaning thftt it lioA in our passage, 
and the use ot the plaral eaf&x in the caae of both mana^tum and boitl Is 
an indication that T>^b] utuI^B^l baa at thifi jjunctnre in his tiymn of thanlCB- 
giving passed over into a general prsLise of Bf Pb goodneaa lo those who appeal 
to him, 

"1 bn-slift explained in the coinicentary bu-sl - Is-sur bur-ri "bird of 
tbe goft'L*." 

*ia j^uk-lul'tnin pae-[!fl]* eyplained aa la-a-au '* form/' "jstature." 

^i> nia*am-tne-Ai lo which the commentary adds ma-^am-inu = iu-uh-ta, 
which, according to Delilzach, Amnjr. HanAm. p. 651 a, would appear Ui mean 
"anger/* Zimmeni, however (l.c.')^ renders ''rust," and the complement- 
ary term m-ftu-uA '' like burnished gold," Tlie verb at the beginning of the 
line ma-Aa-ftu is CKplained vla ka-pa-nt, which, considering the usage of the 
Hebrew ipyi and tlie correspotiidiiig Arabic verb, accords betur with *' anfjer,'* 
*• wrath^''' and tke like. The commentary takes the word aa an adverb ex- 
plaining ra-fil'li (or &ab-ii-li^ by LUCor DIB).BI, perhaps -aub- 
buru&a *^hia wrath (?) " (BrUnnow, No. lO.flflO). 

*^* da-H-ttini, eiplaiued as bu-OD-na-nti-u "form." 
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that the tablets of tbia serlea form el continuous text and 
that the speaker who gives thanka is the aame as the one 
"who poured forth his coraplaint, the correspondence throwa 
an interesting light on the literary methods of the Babylonian 
scribes. 

The followinfj two lines of the commentary may repre- 
sent tbe closing lines of the hymn of thanksgiving. The 
first of the two lines contains an allusion that is somewhat 
obscure ; the correct translation of the second we owe to 
Zimmern. The lines read : 

To the shores of l^^ni,*" the place of the judgment of 

humanity,^* they crossed over,"^ 
The forehead brand ^ was removed, the slave mark taken 

away,°' 

Nfi.ru, the personification of the sacred river Euphrates, 
stands here, poetically, for the river itself. The commentary 
identifies ** the shores of the divine stream " aa Har-ia-an, 
and Hommel ^^ is no doubt right in recognizing in tiiis word 
the name of some sacred spot, though his further specula* 
tions aa to the locality of JJurSan await confirmation. Nip- 
pur being the home of Tdbi-utul-Bel, we should expect the 
sacred seat of judgment to be not far from the famous city, 
and if it be recalled that the name of the chief temple of 
Bel was B^kur, which signifies "mountain house/* it is tempt- 
ing to see some connection between Ir-kur and guriaa, which 
also means *'motmtain." Was ^nrJitii, perhaps, tbe name of 
a sanctuary on the Euphrates near Nippur? Or does it 
possibly represent the phonetic form corresponding to 

"** Written trit'h tbe aign lot river preceded by the determinative for God. 
See JtuirGw, I pp. 164, 166, 300. 

310 a-Aar di-an Qi&d. 

^" lb*blr-ni, wliich, despite the somewliat aniiaual form of writing, ia to 
be derived from abfiru "croas over." 

"'^ mut-tii'tu, ^e below, note 223^ 

«« ab-bu-at-ttim, explained Id tbe commentary aa bi-ri-ta *^ fetter/' 
See below, note 224. 

™ Gnindriss d. Qeogr, xtnd Oeschichte d. alUn Orknt3% p, 2B1, note 8. 
It iH not certain whether in all of tUo passages Educed by him ^nriHn h 
to be lakeu aa a proper name. 
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B-knx^zi? If SO, the line Tnight merely be a poetic descrip- 
tion of the sanctuary of Nippar,, Leaving these speculations 
aside, the interesting line evidently refern to a religious rite 
symbolizing the triumphant jastification of Tabi-utuI-Bel, 
who is brought to a sacred spot where by a ceremony of 
soma kind he is purified from the uncleanness which hia 
diseiise and sin had brought upon him, and so rei^tored to 
his former high rank.*^ Whether or not the aecoud line 
immediately followed in the full text, the two linen belong 
together. It will be recalled that in the first tablet the 
royal sufferer says of himself : 

From being a king I became a slave. 

The sign used for slave is the ordinary one for aidu, and 
correaponding to this we encounter in the line under dia- 
Gussion two terms, muttutu^ and abbutum^, which are 

« la the hyma to B^lit, piibllfihed by Scbeil {ZtUschr./. Asrsr. x, p. 202, 
obv. 2),1- ^utS&uti appeal^ to ba UBod SB a synonym oi E-kur. 

^™ See Westennnrekj Origin and development of Moral Ideaa, pp. 54-55, 
for Lilu^tratioufl from variouB sources of puriflcAtiou frotn jtbi through itumer' 
sioQ or other ceremonieH performed at a aacred Btream. 

^* The most important passage for mattuta or muttata ie in one of the 
BO-dJled *' family lawe," where a^ a puuiBhment for the son who rfpudiatea 
his molber, it is ardamc^d mQ-ut-ta-funu u-gal-la-bu *Hliey shall brand hi^ 
forehead^* (V R 25, r&v. 31 c, d) and deprive him oi citizenship and of hla 
heritage. For thiJj inteTpretation of the phrase ace Jensen, KeiiinufkriflL 
BibL Ti. I, p. 377, and Johns, B^b^Iontan andA$»i;rian Lav:s, ContrfictSt attd 
Letters^ p. I7ft. The eama phraaa occara in the Hammurabj Code» g 1'27, as 
iha punishment meted out to the one who Bland&na a votary or ft man^B wife. 

^" abbutnun occurs in the law regarding the repudiation of a father by his 
son, tbe puntahment for whioh is ab-bv-ut^tum l-Aa-ak-kan-^u^ i.e. ^^aa 
abttCtom is placed upon bim ** iLc. 27), and be U aold. In tlit; Himimurabl 
Codft, § U(!j a mlatress h* accorded the right of ab-bu-ut-tam i-fta-ak-ka^an-Si 
" the patting of an abutta ^^ on a maid who, as the noncubine of the husband, 
claims equal rights with ber. Similarly, in §§ 220 and 227, the term la used to 
denote as here botq^ aytnbol, atamping a man or a woman aa a Blnre, and ^ince 
in both tbeso in^tancea the verb galAba " brand " ia used (as with muttatu), 
it la oleAT that the word may also denote a brand of soma kind, perhaps on the 
ear, to which a reference is found on a legal tablet (Straasmaier, Innchrijten 
dei Cambyasea, No. 201), thoiigh it is abo possible that in this paasage a birth- 
mark is Intended. According to the connmentary, to be sure, the word ia a 
Bynonym of biHta *' fetter," bat thla appears to be a derived meaning, 
because " fettera " were ahio put on slaves, tta original force waa, as it woold 
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employed in legal tablets as well as in the code of Hammurabi 
as symbols of slavery, the former being the brand on the 
foreliead, ataraping one as a slave, and the latter a slave mark 
of Bome other kind. The line, therefore, indicates by the 
use of a striking metaphor the restoration of the kiug to his 
royal rank, and with this hie sufferings and degradation come 
to an end. Aa with Job, everything — healthy possessions, 
and position — is given back to him. 

Whether these two lines still belong to the third tablet 
cannot, of course, be determined. They would form an 
appropriate close^ and at all events the few follo\ving lines, 
preserved through the commentary, and furnishing, aa it 
were, the moral of the narrative, may safely be reckoned as 
part of the fourth and concluding tablet.^® 

He who sins'* against E-sagila,**'^ through me let hira see. 
In the jaw of the liou^ about to conquer me^ Marduk 
placed a bit ;** 

«0Qm, A "slave mark'* in general, Mid the etymology snggesled many yeftn 
Ago by naupt, who cQUoected It (^Sumerische Famiiiengesetzr'r p. 3G) wkb 
Hebrew iT^h^ '* service," so that it would be a derivative of the same stem 
as abdu "slave," may turn out to be correct, deepite Zimmern'a objecUorw 
{Babiflonisehi ffuaspsalmcn^ p. 50), which are indorsed by S^ A. Smith 
{Keilschrifttexie AimrbanipatSt Heft Ui* p, 20). Biicsiuse of tJiis general bgubq 
the word caute to be iLse<], on ihe one hand, aa a aynonym of muttatu^ tvhicU 
means speclficatly the ^* forehead-brand," anH, on the other band, as a 
''fetter." Aa a "fetter" it may have been applied also to the day tablets 
or dis^A (of 'which there are a number ia the Loavro and lu the BriLish 
Mufleuiii) containing the names of Hla^es, which must have been attauhed to 
the slave in some way» perhaps hung on the car. It would be appropriate to 
apeak of such attacbeid pieces of olay aa " fetters." See Johns, I.e. p. 176, 

*^ Traces of three further lines &tb to be seen prior to these. In one the 
explanation re-e-inu '' mercy " can be read ; in another the words "gift (?) 
wlUi . . . I came*'; in a third '*lheir atreet (?)". 

*" ft-eu-Q, explained as ha-tn-n " sin." 

^^ Naiiio of Mardiik's chief sanctuary in Babylon, 

*™ elr>ra, explamtd by the common compound Ideograph ITB.MAH " btg 
dog" for lion. 

«^ Read ftkil-la, literally "the one eating me." In the omen leita akJUv 
^* consume,'^ "finish," is frequently used as a synouym of kaftAdu "ooti- 
quoT/' as here. 5»eo Ja*iroto^ \i. p. 254, note 6. 

2H uap-Ba-mu, explained in the commentary aa OLSi-ak-aa-ra ia pi eIbI 
"reatratning piece in the horae^a mouth," i.e. a hit. 
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Marduk seized the one ready to overwhelm me,*^ and 
completely encircled hia bulwark,^ 

It ia evident that in these lines the king ia impressing upon 
mankiud the moral of the thrilling experience through which 
he had passed, precisely as at the close of the main version 
of the Uabylonian creation-story, — in reality a pitman in honor 
of Marduk» — the lesson of the tale of Mai'duk*a triumph 
over Tiamat is unfolded ; ^^ and it ia a reasonable supposi* 
tion that the nari^tor added for himself further lessons to 
be derived from the story, and that with such moral injunc- 
tiona the fourth and last tablet ended. The reference to 
sinning is important as a proof that* despite Tribi-utul-liel's 
aasertion of his piety in the second tablet, he acknowledged 
in the course of the narrative that he had actually trana- 
gressed. Hence the value of the lesson drawn from his 
experience, that confession of wrong-doing must accompany 
the appeal for deliverance from suffering and misfortune. 
The lines reveal also, as pointed out at the beg-inning of this 
investigation, the adaptation of the story to later conditions, 
when all great deeds were ascribed to Marduk, as the head 
of the pantheon after the days of Hammurabi. Hence the 
mention of E-aagila, Marduk^s temple in Babylon, which 
must be regarded as substituted by a later editor for 
E-kur, Bel's temple at Nippur. The hand of this editor is 
likewise betrayed in the double mention of Marduk, who 
replaces En-lil, or Bel* In the original form of the story 
we may be quite sure that Bel was the deity invoked at the 
beginning and at the close of the composition, and that 
E-kur was named as the temple. 

By means of suggestive metaphors the king impresses upon 
his subjects the power of the gods and their mercy. Though 
priests were of no avail and he seemed about to be swallowed 

ai ma-kaa-Bl-di-la from kaft^du. See Doto 229, 

^f^ tiB-ii a«-Buk-ka-ftu ti-aab-hlr ^''with an incloBur^ he surrounded his 
bulwark.'^ Farta of four ^ditlonal linea &re to be Been^ but they are too 
fraf^enLary for congideraCion. 

^ Tablet vii. 12&-143 (King, Seven TahleCt of Cr«aXJon, i. pp. 110- 
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Tip by death, Btl, or in the later version Marduk, intervened. 
The enemy, the demon of disease, was already preparing to 
celebrate his triumph, when his bulwark was surrounded and 
he was forced to yield. Let all, therefore, draw the lesson, 
which we may assume was spun out by the king and the 
narrator to the close of the fourth tablet : When in despair, 
confers your sins, humble yourself before Bel, and If you 
merit it as did TS.bi-utul-Bel, the pious king of Nippur, 
your appefil will be heard, your suit will ba Judged, and 
your ultimate justification proclaimed ; suffering, misery, 
and distress will cease ; health, strength, power, and position 
will be restored j and you will live to sing the praises of 
your saviour. 



Before leaving the subject it may be proper to add some 
further remarka on the general character of the composition, 
which will lead us to the question as to the bearing that 
this interesting production may have on the Biblical story of 
Job* If our investigation of this composition has brought 
out the correct interpretation, namely, that it is an old 
story told for the purpose of discussing and illustrating cur- 
rent doctrines regarding the reason of suffering, the weak- 
ness of man, his proneneas to ein, his dependence upon the 
goda, the necessity of humility in the presence of the higher 
powers, and the justification of supreme confidence in Bel 
or Marduk, all of which themes, as we have seen, are touched 
upon in the course of the composition, it throws an impor- 
tant light not only upon the theology of the Babylonian 
priests, but upon the advanced literary methods employed 
by them. The very existence of such a text as ours points 
to a prolonged antecedent course of literary activity. We 
may safely assume that this text did not stand alone, but 
that it is a specimen of a distinct branch of literature, 
didactic in its purpose, which may not without reason be 
compared to the so-called "Wisdom Literature*' of the 
ancient Hebrews, itself, likewise, essentially didactic. 

The parallel presented to the Book of Job k in aome 
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striking. Apart from the aimilarit}' of the general 
tiud of the situatioti unfolded^ attention deserves to 
be OftQod to the similarity in the method employed in the 
two compositiona* The Book of Job* likfl our Babylonian 
tftxt, rests upon an older popular tale,^ and it would be rash 
to ussurae that this older story of a pious man who lived in 
Vt and who, despite his piety, waa sorely tried by some deity, 
is devoid of all historical foundation* Popular tales, unless 
they turn out to be pure nature myths* are not apt to be 
mannfActured out of the whole eloth* The story is simple 
enough to rest on a basis of reality, though naturally, in the 
form in which it is now embodied in the philosophical poem 
of Job, it has undergone considerable modification from its 
original character in the process of adapting a non-hebraic 
folk-tala to a Jewish atmosphere. That the story is of for- 
eign origin is so patent as to require no demonstration. The 
name lyj'ob has no Hebrew etymology, although the origi- 
nal name may have been modified to give it at least the sem- 
blance of a Hebrew noun formation. The home of Job is 
Uz, which leads ua towards Edom, even though the precise 
locality cannot be determined* The names of his three 
friends are likewise foreign, and their homes lie outside of 
Hebrew territory, and although the three friends may not 
have had any place in the original folk-tale, the very fact that, 
when introduced by a Hebrew writer, foreign names and 
foreign homes were assigned to them, is a proof that the for- 
eign origin of the tale was still present in the consciousness 
of the people. If, as seems probable, the story came to the 
Hebrews from the side of Edom, perhaps carried along by 
A wave of Hebraic migration that passed through Edora, the 
pame of the deity in the Edomitic version was certainly not 



I** See for thia older rtory of Job, a« contrasted with the present Book of 
Job, the iutroductjoaa Id 11i« coDoiueiitariej} of Budde, Dulim, etc., as wcU as 
the Introductions to the Old Testament by Driver (6t!i ed,, p, 412), ComlU 
(p. 236), etc., and such works as KautaBch, Poctische Biieher des Atten 
Teftamentx^ pp. 109 f., where, altliotigh Kautza*h does not accept the 
hypothesis of an older popular story of Job, b« does Dot deny that the 
etory exUtted in anwrlLten form. 
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Jahveh.5® The introduction of tbis name into the prologue 
represents the natural modification of the foreign story, and 
so the introduction of the technical term for sacrifice T\blD 
(Job 1 15) may be a.*4Cribed to a natural and popular process 
of adapting the story to later Jewish surroundings, with a 
view to making Job a pious Jew, observing distinctly Jew- 
ish ordinance9. The popular process of modification did 
not go much further than this, and as a consequence the Jew- 
ish veneer over the character of Job is so thin that it can be 
removed without much diiEculty. The introduction of the 
three friends is, as I believe, the work of the author of the 
philosophical poem with a view to providing the necessary 
framework for the philosophical discussion of the problem of 
human suffering and of divine justice which constitute the 
main theme of the Book ; and it is probably to this author 
likewise that we owe the introduction of the figure of Satan 
in the prologue, under the probable influence of religious 
ideas that carae to the Jews from Persia, If the assembly of 
the gods sitting on a certain day, perhaps annually, in judg- 
ment is part of the original folk-tale, then instead of Satan 
there must have figured a member of some lower class of 
deities, such as were the demons and spirits of Babylonia, 
who acted as messengers to the gods. It will be seen, 
therefore, that in the modifications which the non-hebraic 
tale underwent we have to consider two factors, (1) the 
popular process of adapting the story, so far as seemed essen- 
tial, to Jewish surroundings, (2) the further modifications 
introduced by the author of the philosophical poem in order 
to mold the story to his purposes and to remove traces 

■• In view of MontgonaeTy'a ''Notes from tha Samaritan," Journal of 
BihHeal Literature,, ixv, 1000, pp, 49 ff., and more particularly Schmidt's 
note, ib. p. 60, the form Jahvah raigbt appear to have the preference over 
Jahveh^ but against this Arnold's suggwtlve disciweion (^Journal of Biblkal 
Litersttiret xxiv. pp, 154 f., 163-105) h.na clearly nhown that, even if ws 
Hpell the name with a tn both ayllablea,, thd atidcnce from varlotut eourcea la 
tniiSQcient to prove that thg a did tiot bara a pure sound. The form Jahtek 
may tberefcre be retained with the underHlanding that even the a in the first 
ayllable tended to^atda ^ (Uka a in ^^lare *\), tbougb not to the same degree 
as tha second a. 
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that no longer accorded with more advanced religious con- 
ditions. 

That under these circumstances two stories though revert- 
ing to a common source should show as many points of 
divergence as points of agreement in not surprising. From 
the points of Jivergence, therefore, bctwteu the story of 
Tfi,bi-utul'Bel and the story of Job no valid argument can 
be dra^vn against the assumption of a common source for the 
two tales. On the other hand, to claim more than this would 
be to force the argument drawn from the points of resem- 
blance beyond the bounds of a reaaouable scientific method. 
If the story of a pious sufferer who does not lose his faith 
in the gods came to the Hebrews from the Edomites, there 
is no valid reason why the Edomites should not have received 
it from a region still farther to the east^ and in receiving it 
have adapted the tale to their own surroundings,^ 

"It Ii Tftther curious tbat In an ftddilian at Ibe end at the Book of Job 
In the Greek Tersion Job ia a Iting, identical with Jobab ben Zeratf of 
Bo^ra^ thfi king of Edom mentioned in Oen^sin 30 ai, at. Jt may bu^ of course, 
that ih'm notion La an invention of the HellenlBtic period (see DilLmanQ^ 
catnmenCary, pp. 'idO f., and Budde, p, xii), but on the otber hand there 
may lark behind it a faint recollection that the sufferer waa of royal rank* 
If the name lyyOb reprefienla, as has Ijeen eueg^stod, ati adaptation of a 
foreign name to a Hebrew notiti formation, the change from Jobab to lyyOb 
would not be particularly violent, and, again, if the story of a stiffer- 
ing king came to the Edomites from Babylonia, they would naturiUly have 
transferred the tale to one of their own Tulere. We bave seen the peculiar 
position assigned to Ibe king in Babylonian theology as standing nearer to 
the godfl than ordinary mortals. Is there not some trace of the prevalence 
of this view among the Hebrews in. the tradition which makea Koheleth 
a king, which connects the main figure in the Song of Songs with Solomonf 
as the type of the mighty and wise mler in Jewish tradition, which 
makes the Pfiattna royal prayers ascribed to David as the type of the pioua 
king (precisely as most of the hymns and prayers in Babyloiiian literature 
are pat into the mouth of a kmg), and which ascribes the authorship of 
Frorerbe to Solomon as the typo of the wise king? Considerations of this 
nature suggest that the tradition wbich makes Job a king may represent a 
legacy of the past, or at all evente a rucnid^eacence of ancient notions asso- 
ciated with tita position of the ruler. From this point of view the opposi- 
tion toward kingship which crops out under the influence of the prophetical 
religloas ideals, implied in the Pentateuch (e..ff. DeuL XT ii-3>) and more 
pronouncedly in the historical books (X Sam. 8), becoraes intelligible* It is 
because of the religioua danger involved iu the popular association of king- 
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Of more importance, however, tban the poaaible Indirect 
connection between the two stories (and more than an in- 
direct connection is not claimed here) m the comparison that 
may be instituted between the literary methods employed in 
the two productions. In both a popular story, and essentially 
the same story, is used as the framework for a composition 
having a distinctly didactic purpose. The story of T&bi- 
utul-Bel is told as an illustration of certain doctrines held 
by t)ie author, which, through the medium of a royal suf- 
ferer, he wishes to impress upon those who read the story 
or to whom it was read in the temple as part of an atone- 
ment ritual. In the Book of Job the story of the pious 
sufferer is used as a mmhal^ a "parable" in the Midrashie 
sense, as an effective means of placing before us, in the form 
of an elaborate discussion between Job and his friends, the 
author's views of the ways of God and of the problem 
involved in the story. We are not concerned here with the 
solution^ which ia essentially pessimistic^ though the attempt 
is made to tone down the pessimistic note by the addition of 
the speeches of Elihu with the introductory matter (chaps. 
32-37) and the introduction of Jahveh himself (chaps* 38- 
41)» — whether these additions were made by the author 
himself or by later editors to whom the philosophical dis- 
courses seemed unorthodox, — but with the treatment of the 
problem* In this respect there is a striking similarity 
between the two productions. Though the intellectual 
grasp as well as the literary process in Job is of an infi- 
nitely higher order than that exhibited in the Babylonian 
production, in both the main figure is represented as hiying 
stress upon his piety, in both there ia the suggestion of an 

sblp with divine prerogatives that the religious morenieTit brought to a crisiB 
by Uie proptiels enters its vehement protest against according to any mortal 
a Bpccial position noarer than that of his feUow-inea to the tliroue of the one 
and otily King. It may perhaps not be amisa to add that the Greek trans* 
lAtoT of Job, who made tha three friends ot Job likewlee *' rulers," waa 
influenced by the tradition embodied in the addition at the end of tha 
translation. The viKitore of a king might nMurally be conceived frs holding 
equal rank with him. In the apocryphal ^^TeiBtament of Job" Job and hi* 
friends are likewiifle represeDted as kings. 
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accusation against divine justice, in both the thought that 
God's ways are unfathomable is prominently brought out, 
and in both the neoesaity of man'a humbling himself before 
the higher powers coDBtitutes to all practical intent the last 
word. In view of all this» and of the profound influence 
exerted over the Hebrews by Babylonian culture and litera- 
ture^ tracer of which are to be discerned in so many pages of 
the Old Testament, it is difficult to resist the impression 
that a product such as we have been investigating may have 
suggested to the Hebrew philosopher to take up the old 
story of the pious sufferer, as it had developed among the 
Hebrews in post-exilic days, and to furnish, in contrast to 
the Babylonian treatment, a Jewish discussion of the eternal 
problem of human suffering — precisely as in the creation 
and deluge myths we have the Jewish treatment of themes 
the material for which was furnished by Babylonian tra- 
ditions. Further than the adaumption of a suggestion 
emanating from the Babylonian composition, directly or 
indirectly, we are not justified in going, chiefly because the 
age to which Job belongs is too far removed from the atmos- 
phere in which the Babylonian composition was produced 
to permit of any direct borrowing on the part of the Hebrew 
writer. Literary influences, however, may be potent with- 
out necessarily pointing to direct borrowings and this obser- 
vation holds good in general for the relationship between 
Hebrew and Babylonian literature. The Psalms betray the 
literary influence of Babylonian hymns and lamentations 
without showing any traces of direct borrowing.^ The 
Book of Lamentations, consisting of laments and appeals on 
the occasion of national misfortune, is the adaptation of the 
Babylonian lamentation songs to Jewish surroundings, and 
similarly the laments in the Book of Job are baaed, as are 
the laments of Tibi-utul-Bel, upon the existence of these 
same Babylonian lamentations* Unless, therefore, we are 
prepared to allow a boundless scope to accident in creating 
the resemblances in both story and treatment between the 
Babylonian and Hebrew productions, the hypothesis of lit- 

» See Jaatrow, ii. pp. 103-137. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

DECEMBER, 1905 

THE forty-first meeting of the Society was held in Earl 
Hull, Columbia University* New York City* on Wednes- 
day and Thursday, December 27 and 28, 1905, The first 
session began at 2.15 p.m. President Harper being un- 
able to be present on account of iUness, the Vice Presi- 
dent, Professor Haupt, presided. The Treasurer presented 
his report, and the Recording Secretary hi^ financial state- 
ment, Theae reports were referred to Messrs. Peters and 
Gottheil as an Auditing Committee, who subsequently re- 
ported the accounts correct and the vouchers satisfactory. 
Professor Ropes reported for the Publishing Committee. 
The Recording Secretary read hia annual report. The 
Chair appointed Messrs. Ward, Schmidt, and Jastrow a 
Committee to nominate officers. 

At 2.35 Professor Haupt gave the address of the Vice- 
President. Subject: "PurJm," 

From 3.10 to 5.30 papers were read and discussed as 
follows : 

By Professor Gottheil : " The Method used by the 
Samaritans in Dating their Manuscripts/* By Professor 
Prince: "Note on the Meaning of Akkad." By Professor 
Jastrow: "A Babylonian Job." By Professor Schmidt: 
"The Ruina in Wftdy Suweil." By Professor Peritz : "The 
So-called Marriage Experience of Hoaea.'* By Professor 
Bewer; "The Story of Hosea*s Marriage." Adjourned for 
dinner and social hour. 

Wednesday Erening^ December 37, — Met at 8.10. Pro- 
fessor Wright read on " Uezekiah's Engineering Skill." 
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The Council reported the election of Prof. James H. Ropes 
as CoireHponding Secretary, and of Prof, William R. Ar- 
nold and Rev. William H. Cobb as additional membera of 
the PabliuUing Committee. They announced that the next 
meeting will be held in Columbia University, Ueeeiiiber 27 
and 28, 190G, Professors PHncei Jackson, and Gottheil being 
the Committee of Arrangements. They nominated for mem- 
bership in the Society the following persons, who were then 
unanimously elected ; 

Prol Wm. W. FeTin, B.D., Hairani UniT., OanibHds«, Maas. 

BtiUj. Willnnl Kablnson. Pb.D., Union Theol, Seminarr, N.Y. City. 

Wni, M. Crrine, B.D., Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 

Mra. Glinan-el-Howie, Schweir, Beyrout, Syria. 

Bbirley Jackson Case, B,D., Yale Theol. Seminary^ New Haven, CL 

Nicholas A. Koenis. M.A.. N.Y. City. 

Frol Eugene W, Lyman, BangQir Tiieol. Seminary^ Bangor, Me. 

KobortlAU, Pti.n., N.Y. City. 

MiM Mym Freidenricb, N.Y. City. 

From 8.30 to 10 papers were read and discussed as 

.follows: 

By Professor Torrey ; " The West^Syrian Origin of the 
Lewis Gospels." By Rev. J. R. Thurston: "The Second- 
ary Miracles and Some Inferences." By Professor Lyon: 
"Moses and Hammurabi." By Prof. H. P. Smith: "Exo- 
dus 4 34-38." 

Adjourned to Thursday morning. 

Thursday, December 28. — Met at 9.45. Professor Paton 
read on '*The Meaning of the Expression, Between the Two 
Walla." Professor Porter read on Mark 9 35 1031,43,44 and 

related passages. Dr, Ward, from the Nominating Com- 
mittee, reported the following list of officers, who were then 
unanimously elected : 



Prof. Paul Haup% 
Frot James H. Ropes, 
Rev. Wnliam H. Cobb, 
Frof, J, Dyneley Trincc, 
Dr. Williain Ilayea Ward, 
Dr. Jolitt R Petera, 
Prol F, C, Forter. 



Pre$ident, 
Vice-Presider^. 

Recording S^^retat^* 
Treasurer. 

Addilionnl Membera 
of the 
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To represent tbe Society on the Board of Managers of 
the School at Jerusalem: Dr. Petera, Professor Lyon, Prof. 
H. P. Smith. 

The thanks of the Society were voted to Columbia Uni- 
versity and to the Committee of Arrangements for the 
accommodations provided for the meeting. On recommen- 
dation of the Council, it ivas voted that Professor GottheU, 
Dr. Ward, Dr, Peters, Professor Jastrow, and Professor 
Torrey be a Committee to prepare and send to Professor 
Koldeke a congratulatory address in celebration of his sev- 
entieth birthday. 

It was voted that a message expressing the sympathy of 
the Society be sent by the Corresponding Secretary to Presi- 
dent Harper in view of his continued illnesa. 

Professor Ropes was called to the Chair, and presided for 
the rest of the session. 

Professor Haupt gave an abstract of his paper on 7n3, and 
read "Critical Notes on the Book of Esther." This paper 
was very fully discussed. Dr, Ward read on a phrase from 
Milton's LyeidaSy ^*that two-handed engine at the door." 
Dr. Cobb read on "The Fifty-eighth Chapter of Isaiah." 
Dr* Montgomery read "Some Notes from the Samaritan." 

The rough minutes were read. Adjourned at 1 P.M. 

William H, Cobb, 
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REPORT 

ov 

WNDB IN RASDB OF BECOBDING SECBBTABT 

RACeipU 
1005. 

Jan. 6, Balance, last Report 917 88 

Bfar. 1, B. W. Bobinson, for of^rints 87 60 

Deo. 28, Postage returned 2 00 

Sales of Jonmal 201 26 

•318 68 

SnonditOTM 

100ft. 

Dea 18, Berwick ft Smith, in part, for press-work 936 7ft 

1006 

Jan. 6, Berwick & Smithy in fall, for press-work 60 00 

Jan. 10, Blank ledger 66 

Mar. 8, Thomas Todd, printing programs ft 60 

July 26, Distributing Journal, vol. 2ft, part 1 12 00 

July 28, Insurance on stock in Boston 3060 

Aug. 18, Berwick & Smith, press-work on vol. 2ft, part 1 . . . . 61 98 

Not. 8, Carter, Bice & Co., pamphlet envelopes 2 00 

Dec 6, Corresponding Secretary, circulars 3 76 

" " " ** postage and stationery ... 12 06 

Dec. 26, Recording Secretary, postage and expressage .... 6 86 

Balance in Bank of the Republic, Boston 08 44 

•318 68 



Audited, Deo. 27, 1006, and found correct and accompanied by the 
proper vouchers. 

R. J. H. 60TTHEIL, i 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 

OP TBR 

SOCIETr OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE AND EXEGESIS 

(At AauMiMl Doc. aB, igot) 



CONSTITUTION 



Tata ftssocifttiati ahall be called " The Societj of Biblical Literature 
and ExegefUfl." 

tr 

The object of the Society $haU be to siimQlate the critical study of tli9 
8criptures by preaenting, discueeuigt and pubti^io^ ori^nal papers on 
Biblical topics. 

in 

The offlcera of the Society shall be a Preaident, a Vice-Preaident, a 
Recordings Secretary, a Corresponding Secretaryt and a Treasurer, who, 
vith five othera, shall be united in a Council. These shall be elected 
annually by the Society, with the exception of the Corresponding Secre- 
tary, who shatt be elected annually by the Couucil. Additional members 
of the Council shall be the Presidents of the Sections hereinafter pro- 
vided for. There shall bo also a Publishing Committee, consisting of 
the Corresponding Secretary and two others, who sh^l ho annually 
ohoaen by the CounciL 

rr 

Members shitl be elected by the Society upon the recommendation 
of the Council, They may be of two classeat active and honorary. 
Honorary membera shall belong to other nationalities than that of the 
United States of America, and shall be especially distinguished for their 
attainments as Btblicnl scholars. The number of honorary members 
choeen at the first election shall be not more than ten ; in any Bucceediiig 
year not more than two. 

V 

The Society shall moet at least once a year, at such time and place 
as the Council may determine* On the first day of the anmial meeting 
the President, or some other member appointed by the Council for the 
purpose, shall deliver an address to the Society. 

Sections:, consisting of all the members of the Society residing in a 
particular locality, may be organized^ with the consent of the CouucU, 
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for the object stated in Article IT, provided that tlie number of members 
compoBiDg any Si^ction shall not be ]&»» th&n twelve. Each Section 
ahftU annually choose for itseli a PresideTit, whose duty it shall be to 
preside over its meeting, and to take care that auch papers and notes r&ad 
before it as the Scctioti may judge to be of flutlicieDt vaJue are transmitted 
promptly to the Corrt-Hpondiog Secretary of the Society. The Sectiona 
ahall meet as often as they aliall severally determice, provided that their 
meetings do not interfere with the niBetings of the Society. 

VII 

This conHtitution may be amended by a vote of the Society, on recom^ 

meudation of tiie Council, such amendment having been proposed at a 
previous meeting, and notice of the same having been sent to the members 
of the Society. 



BY-LAWS 

I 
It ahall be the duty of the President, or, in Iiis abseneej of the Vice- 
President, to preside at all the meetings of the Society; butf in the 
absence of both these officers, the Society may choose a presiding officer 
ffom the members present, 

tt 

It shall be the duty of the Recording Secretary to notify the meinbers* 
at least two weeks in advance^ of each meetings tranAuiitting to them at 
the same time the list of papers to be presented at the meeting -, to keep a 
record of tiie proceedings of such meetings; to preserve an accnrata 
roll of the members; to mfike an annual report of the oondition of the 
Society; to distribute its publicationa, and to do such other like things 
OA the Council may request. 

itl 

It shall be the duty of the Corresponding Secretary to conduct the 
correspondence of the Society, and in particular, to use his best effortii 
for the securing of suitable papers and notes to be presented to the 
Society at each meeting; to prepare a list of such papersj and to place it 
in the hands of the Recording Secretary for transmission to the mem- 
bers ; t<i receive all papers and notes that shall have been presented, and 
lay them before the Publishing Committeei 

rv 

It shall be the dul^ of the Treasurer to take charge of all the fundi 
of the Society, and to invest or disburse them under the direction of the 
Council, rendering an account of all hia transactions to the Society at 
each annual meeting. 
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It ahull be the duty of the Council to propose candidat^B for member- 
ship of the Society; to elect the Corresponding Secretary and the addi- 
tional members of the Publishing Committee ; to fix the time« and plaoea 
for meetings, and generally to supervise the interests of the Society. 



It shall he the duty of the Publishing Committee to publish the pn> 
ceediufra of the Society^ and &\so to delect, edit, and publbb, aa far as the 
funds of the Society v^'ill justify, such papers and notes from among 
those laid before theni, as shall in their judgment be fitted to protuote 
Biblical scient^e. 

VI f 

The fee for admissioti into the Society «haU be fire dollarn, besides 
which each momlier shall annually pay a tax of tliree dollars; but 
libraries may become members without the fee for admission, from 
which, alAO, members permanently re.siditig abroad shall be exempt* 
The donation at one time, by a single peraon, of fifty dollars shall 
exempt the donor from all further paymeut^ and no payments shall 
be required of honorary memberSi 

vni 

Each member ahall be entitled to receive, -without additional charge, 
one copy of each publication of the Society after his election ; in addition 
to which, if be be ft coritributor to the Journal, he shall receiTe twenty- 
five copies of any article or articles be may have contributed. 



Jive members of the Coimcit, of whom not less than three shall hare 
been elected directly by the Society, shall constitute a quorum thereof. 
Twelve members of the Society shall constitute a quorum thereof for the 
tranB:tction of business, but a smaller number may continue in session 
for the purpose of hearing and discusi^ing papei^ presented. 



The following resolution, supplementary to the By*Laws, with refer- 
ence to the price at which meml>ers may procure extra copiea of the 
Joiiritftit v^9 adopted June 13th« 1S34. 

Resolved: That the Secretary be authorized to furnish to members, 
for tkt purpone of prtotenlation, additional copies of any volume of the 
Journal^ to the number of ten, at the rate of ^1 a copy, but that the price 
to persons not members be the amount of the annual araessmenU 
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The Book of Nahum* 

PAUL HAUPT» LL.D* 

JQBH< HOrKXNS CNTTSBSITT 

IN my address on Purim, which I delivered at our meetr 
ing last year,^ I showed that the incidents related in the 
Book of Esther were suggested by the sufferings of the Jews 
during the Syrian peraecution and their glorioua victory over 
Nicanor on the IS^*" of Adar, 161 B.C. I have recently come 
to the conclusion that the Book of Nahum is a liturgical com- 
pilation for the celebration of that victory. He that da^kei 
in pieces w come up before tht/ face^ at the beginning of the 
second chapter o£ Nahum, refers to Judaa Maccabseus; the 
Authorized Version gives the correct rendering hammer^ in 
the margin. The mcked c<yun$ehr that imaginetk evil against 
the Lord (1 ii) la Nicanor, and Instead of the clause trans- 
lated in the Authorized Version: that no more of thy narne 
be sown (1 1^) ^6 must read: thy reTnain* shall be scattered. 
Judaa Maccabaeus gibbeted the head and the right arm of 
Nicanor, and the tongue of this thrice-guilty wretch was cut 
up and given to the birds (2 Mace. 15 33). 

The Book of Nahum is not a prophecy, but a liturgical 
collection of four poems. The first two poems are Macca- 
bean, but the last two were written by a Hebrew poet who 

• FresidenrB Address at the Aunoal Meeting of the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis, New York, Dec. 27^ 1900. 
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saw the fall of Nineveh in 606 b.c. The tradition that 
Nabum the Elkoehite was bom and buried at ElkS«h^ a 
large Christian village about 27 miles north of Mosul, cannot 
be traced beyond the sixteenth century. The fact that the 
tomb of Nahum is shown at ElkSsh, and that it is held in 
great reverence by Mohammedans and Christiana, and espe- 
cially by the Jews, is no more conclusive than the tradition 
that the prophet Jonah is buried in Nineveh on the top of the 
monnd known as Naht Yi2nus^ south of the Acropolis of Nine- 
veh, now called Kouyunjik^ which contains the palaces of 
Sennacherib, E&arhaddon, and Sardanapalus with the famous 
cuneiform library which was discovered by Hormuzd Ras- 
sam in 1854.* Nevertheless, Nahum may have been in As- 
syria at the time of the fall of Nineveh. Wellhauaen^a 
statement that Nahum must have been a Judean ia untenable ; 
the references to Judah occur in the Maccabean sections. 
The line : O Judah 1 keep thy feasts ! perform thy vows I 
at the beginning of the second chapter, emphasizes the fact 
that the Syrians, after the glorious victories of Judas Mac- 
cabiieus, are no longer able to interfere with the observance 
of the Jewish rites- In the Maccabean sections Nineveh, the 
capital of Assyria, is a poetic designation of the Seleuctdan 
Sirtgdont: just aa Maccabean poets call JudeaJin?o5 or Joseph^* 
or as Latin poets call the Romans Dardanians or Teucriani, 
Syria is nothing but a shortened form of A^^yria^ and Aa^ 
Syrian is merely an older local variety of Syriac. "Wliat we 
call Syriac is the dialect of Edeaaa in Northwestern Mesopo- 
tamia ; see Grit, Notes on Judges (SBOT) p. 66» n. •. 

In several passages of the Old Testament the Seleucidan 
Kingdom is called AsBi/ria. In Psalm 137 s it ia called a 
Daughter of Babi/lon^^ and instead of Sons of Edom (v. T) we 
must read Sons of Aram, i.e. JS^rians, just aa we must substi- 
tute Bath-Ardmi i.e. Sons of Aram, Syrians, for Batli-Ed6m^ 
Edomites, at the end of the fourth poem in the Maccabean 
elegies commonly known as the Lamentations of Jeremiah.^ 
The enemies addressed in Lam* 4 21 are said to dwell in the 
land of Uz^ the home of Job* Friedrich Delitzsch 
showed more than twenty years ago that Uz was mentioned 
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in the Monolith Inscription of Shalmaneser (860-825} as a 
region near Patin, i.e* the district north of the Lake of Anti- 
och. Us must be the region of Antioch, the new capital of 
the Seleucidfs which was founded about 300 B.C.* The piti- 
ful condition of Jerusalem bewailed in the Book of Lamen- 
tations was the result of the destruction of the holy city by 
Antiochus Epiphanes' commiaaioner Apollouiua in 163 B.C. 
(1 Maco. l3i), 

Josephus, who gives a paraphrase of Nah. 2 8-is in hia 
Jem»h Antiquities (ix 11 3} 1>elieTed that Nahum prophe- 
sied 115 years before the destruction of Kineveh ; but 
Nahum's poem on the fall of Nineveh is the description of 
a contemporary, if not an eye-witness. The second part of 
the title of the Book of Nahum, The Vigion of Nahum the 
EtkoMUy belongs to the fourth poem describing the fall of 
Nineveh, while the first part, The Utterance on Ni^teveh^ should 
be prefixed to the third poem predicting the fall of Nineveh. 
The Vision of Nahum was composed after the faU of Nineveh 
in 606, and the Utterance on Nineveh was written after the 
invaders had begun the long siege of the great capital of 
Assyria ^ — the strongest fortress of Western Asia. 

The siege of Nineveh is said to have lasted for more than 
two years. The Assyrians were no doubt as brave as lions, 
and the statement in Nah. 3 13, generally translated Thy 
people in the mid»t of thee are womeny is incorrect : instead 
of naiim^ women, we must read nasMm^ we will destroy (or 
lalHrnu, they will destroy) from iatndm^ to destroy, as in the 
old song celebrating a victory over Moab, Num, 21 so, where 
the LXX renders ; ai yvpaltc^, 

Dicdoms of Sicily (2 23) states that Sardanapalus, the last 
king of Assyria, lived like a woman, and finally burned him- 
self with his harem and his treasures on a huge pyre. But 
we know now that Sardanapalus (or Asiur-hdni-pal^ was a 
warlike king who showed hia valor in many a battle and in 
hunting fierce lions and other wild beasts* He died in 625, 
nearly twenty years before the fall of Nirteveh, I pointed 
out more than twenty years ago (ZK 2 282) that this legend 
was due to a confuaion of ASSur-baoi-pal with his rebellious 
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brother SamaS-Sum-ukin who perished in the flamCB of bam- 
ing Babylon. 

We know now from the etele of the last king of Babylon 
(565-538) Nabonidus, which Father Scheil discovered ia 
1896, during his eicavations at Babylon, that Nebuchadnez- 
Kar'a father, Nabopolassar (625-604) took no part in the 
deatruotion of Nineveh. He was allied with the ummdn' 
munday i.e. the northeastern barbarians, and helped to destroy 
the Afiayrian empire ; but the fall of Nineveh waa due to the 
ummdn^manda. This tallies with Herodotus' statement that 
the Medea captured Nineveh and subdued Assyria except 
the Babylonian portion. Nabonidua regards the destruction 
of Nineveh as a divine retribution for Sennacherib's devasta- 
tion of Babylon (KAT* 105). 

According to Diodorus there was an old oracle stating 
that no one would be able to capture Nineveh, unless the 
river should turn against the city* After the Medes had 
besieged Nineveh for two years, there were incesnant rains, 
so that finally the Euphrates flooded a part of the city and 
tore down twenty atadia of the city wall. Now we know, of 
course, that Nineveh waa not situated on the Euphrates, but 
on the eastern side of the Tigris, although there are a good 
many college graduates who do not know whether Nineveh 
was situated on the Euphrates or on the Tigris, and whether 
the Tigris is east or west of the Euphrates. However, even 
the Tigris could not have submerged Nineveh, because the 
bed of the Tigris is too low. The Tigris may have flooded 
Calah, but not Nineveh, 

Nineveh was situated in a plain enclosed by four rivers,^ 
viz. Tigris, Upper Z4b, Khazir, and Gomel. This plain of 
Nineveh resembles in some respects Manhattan Island. The 
North River would correspond to the Tigris, the East River to 
the Khazir, Harlem River to the Gomel, and the Bay of New 
York, between the North and the East Rivers, to the Zfi.b, 
If we assume that Central Park represents Ninevehy Harlem 
would represent Jiehoboth Ir, Trinity Church Galah^ and 
Twenty-third Street Resen. Hoboken would correspond 
to the modern M&»ul on the western aide of the Tigris. 
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The length of Centml Park is about 2} miles, and Nineveh 
extended about 2J miles on the river side of the Tigris. 
The eai^tem wall was neatly 3 milea long, the northern 
measured 1|, and the southern about a thousand feet. The 
area of Central Park is about 840 acres, while Nineveh was 
more than twice as large, about 1800 acrea. It had a cir- 
cumference of 7 J miles and may have contained a population 
of 300,000. 

According to Baedeker, it takes but four or Eve hours 
to go around the city ; not three days, as stated in the Book 
of Jonah.^ Jonah might have traversed the whole plain of 
Nineveh, from Rehoboth Ir to Calah, in one day. The plain 
of Nineveh was about 25 miles long and 14 miles wide, while 
the length of Manhattan is 14 miles, and its greatest width 
2\. Nineveh, Calaht Rehoboth Ir^ and Resen never formed 
one city. There are no traces of a common wall for this 
tetrapolis. Rehoboth Ir seems to be identical with Ddr-Stir- 
rukSn which Sargon, the father of Sennacherib^ built about 
the end of his reign (722-705). Colonel Billerbeck's theory* 
that Rehoboth Ir is represented by the modern Mdsul is not 
probable, Dilr-Sarrvk^ny the modem Kh&r»abdd, ia about five 
hours north of Nineveh, and Calah^ the present NimrM^ south 
of Nineveh, may be reached in seven hours. Khorsabdd 
stands for Kho»rahddy i*e. City of EliUirau or Chonroei ; see 
Max^ Freiherr von Oppenheim, Vbm Mittelm^er zum Per- 
$ischm Golf, vol. ii (Berlin, 1900) p. 180; cf Haupt, ^i- 
hluche Liebeslieder (Leipzig* 1907) Addenda to p. 48, n. 13. 

Dur-Sarruken in the north was close to the sources of the 
H^mr* It covered the road to Nineveh and protected the 
water-supply of the capital. Nahum says in 3 14 : Draw thee 
icaters for a %Uge! This does not refer to boiling water to 
be poured down on the besiegers, as CoL Billerbeck sup- 
poses ; ^ nor doea it mean : Fill tht moatt protecting the 
city 1 ^ We must remember that the water of the Tigris 
is not drinkable ; even the water of the wells within the 
city and outside is brackish and fuU of gypsum. The water 
of the Hil9ur^ on the other hand, is excellent. Sennacherib 
(705-681) states in the inscription on the rocks of Bavian 
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{a Kurdisli Tillage northeast of Khoraab&d) that before ho 
built the pdti Sin-ahi-Srha,^ the Sennacherib conduit (which 
may be compared to the Croton aqueduH^ the people of 
Kineveh depended on the rain water : ana zunnS tiq ia-niS 
turrupd indlun* 

The Huflur, now called KhSsar, flows in a southward direc- 
tion from Khoraab4d to the middle of the eastern wall of 
Nineveh j ^ thence it pasised westward through the centre of 
Nineveh, emptying into the Tigris on the south side of the 
Acropolis now known as £hui/unjik,'^ Most of the buildings 
disinterred at Kouj/unjile have suffered from fire ; several of 
the cuneiform tablets from the library of Sardanapalus are 
half burnt and blistered^ e.ff. some of the fragments of the 
cuneiform account of the Deluge, especially the greenish- 
yellow fragment R^ 616, published on p, 120 of my editiou 
of the Babylonian Nimrod Epic. Nahum says in 3 i&: tdkh* 
lekh e«A, fire will devour thee 1 

The besiegers, it may be supposed, came from the north. 
They defeated the Assyrians in a pitched battle; then they 
captured J)4r-Sarrukin and the other fortified places north 
and east of Nineveh, There is no evidence of any destruction 
at KhorsabM; the strongholds may have fallen, as Nahum 
says, like fig^ which fall into the mouth of the eater whea 
they are shaken ; so the §fate» of tfie land were open unto the 
enemies* The besiegers were, of course, unable to invest the 
entire city ; the western side of the Tigris could hardly be 
blockaded, and the fortified city of Calah prevented any 
operations from the south. The besiegers seem to have 
directed their main attack against the northwestern comer 
of Nineveh. This is the highest point in the area of Nineveh, 
commanding the waterworks from which most of the moats 
were fed. The northern sections of the moats were sup- 
plied with water by a canal which entered the city from the 
north, while the moats south of the Husur were filled from 
this river. The moat between the wall and the eastern out- 
works was nearly 150 feet wide. It was cut in the ahell- 
limestone rock,^ with vertical sides. Even now the depth 
is about 13 feet. There is a great breach at the northern 
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end of the eastern wall, and more than 2000 feet of the moat 
are filled with rubbish. 

After having captured B^r-A'arrukin and the other fortified 
places north and east, the besiegers could cut off the water 
supply of Nineveh- At the point in the eastern enceinte 
where the Husur enters the city there are three great dama. 
If these flood-gates were destroyed by the enemy, the Husur, 
swelled by the melting snow in the spring, and not diverted 
into the moats and ditches, may have flooded the city, so 
that Nineveh, as Nahum says, was like a pool of water. The 
Husur with its unchecked spring-floods may have under- 
mined the southern portion of the Acropolis, the mound of 
Kouyunjik^ so that, as Kalium says^ the palace ioa» toUering. 
This catastrophe was not unprecedented t Sennacherih states 
that the stream had once damaged the southern side of the 
Acropolis, where he afterwards erected his palace, so that 
the coffins of the kings who had been buried there were 
exposed. 

I must omit a number of comments on the fortifications of 
Nineveh and the final capture.* I will give, in conclusion, a 
new metrical translation of the four poems contained in the 
Book of Nahum.'^ 

The first poem ia an alphabetical psalm which originally 
consisted of 11 couplets or 22 TneshcUim, i.e. hevmtichal pain^ 
with three beats in each hemistich. The last seven vie^halint 
were not quoted by the compiler of this festal liturgy for the 
celebration of the great victory of Judas Maccabasus over 
Nicanor in 161, probably because they did not suit his pur- 
pose. The first part of the psalm describes the irresistible 
power of Jhvh who ia kind to those who believe on Him, 
but who wreaks vengeance on His foes. Jhvh manifests 
Himself in thunder-storraa. He whirls up thunder-clouds, 
just as the march of an army ia marked by clouds of dust. 
The Cherubim personify the thunder-clouds, and the Sera- 
phim the flashes of lightning." 

It is interesting to note in this connection that Xeno- 
phon states, the besiegers could not capture Nineveh, but 
Zeus terrified the inhabitants by a thunder-storm, and thuB 
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the city was taken. Xenophon*s account is very inaccurate. 
He does not mention the name of Nineveh^ only Larissa and 
Mespila,^ Moreover, he aays that the city was inhabited by 
the MedeH and besieged by the FersJana x but he refers to the 
Queen of the besieged king, just as Nahum does, and alludes 
to some cataclysm which brought about the fall of Nineveh. 
Xenophon (^Anahasis^ ill 4?) Hpeaks of a great city in 
ruins, situated on the Tigris, formerly inhabited by the 
Medes. The King of the Persians could not capture it; 
but there appeared a cloud which veiled the BUn and fright- 
ened the inha,bitants so that they left the city, A day's 
journey from Larissa there was a large castle (T€t;^o9 = 
Assyr. dUm} in ruins, near a city called Mespila.^ The 
Queen of the King of the Medes fled there when the Medea 
were subdued by the Persians. The King of the Persians 
besieged the city for a long time^ but could not capture it. 
Finally Zeus frightened the inhabitants by a thunder-storm, 
and thus the city was captured. 

The introductory alphabetic psalm in the Book of Nahiun 
may be translated as follows: 

THE BOOK OF NAHUM 



1 » 1 2' 



S"* 



A jealous * God ie Jhvh, 

a revenger/ and full of wrath ; 

Through whirlwind and storm is Hia path,'* 
the clouda are the duat of His feet. 



He ecolda at the sea — it is arid, 
and all the rivers He empties; 

(Even) Baaan aud Carmel languish, 
the blossoms of Lebanon wither. 



Ill 



The mountains quake before Him, 

the hills (at once start to) totter; 
The earth before Him crashes,'* 

the world and aU therein dwelling. 




J 



^M 


1 


P 


■PVi 


1 


H 


^^^^IP 


■ 


r 
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^^^^H 


^^^^V 


T 

n 
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Who can endure His fury, 

withstand the heat of His anger? 
His wrath fuses (all things) like Sre^ 

the rocks are even set blazing. 




1 


^^^^1 


ts 


T 


Kind is He to those who trust Him, 

a bulwark in days of trouble ; 
Of those turning to Him He is heedful, 




1 


^^B 




8 


He saves them in 6oods overwhelming. 


H 


^^^^1 


3 




He exterminates all who oppose Him, 
His foea He thrusts into darkness^ 




■ 


^^^v 


h 


9" 


Not twice upon foes wreaks He vengeance, 


^1 


H^ 






His work is not done by halves I '^ 




H 


^H 


b 


9* 
3* 


What do ye devise against Jhvh ? 
THe^ never condones an ofEenae! 




■ 


r 


3 


2" 


On His foes He ever wiifaks vengeance, 
to enemies He ever bears hatred. 




I 


viii 


D 


10 


Soaked ' though they be as tos8-pot8,f 




H 








like stubble the fire shall consume them [ " ^H 
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xi 
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1 


(a) ] 


[ 3 


that is, a revenger (p) i 


ia Jbth 


(T) 


3- 


Long-Hufferin^ but powerftil \s Jhth, and (3) S 


• JUTH 


<0 

* 


10 


if they soak (f) Uogled (tborns) " 
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^H The second poem, iivMch deacribea tlie overthrotff of the ^^M 


^^M Sdeucidan Ktagdort^ consists of three six-Hue stanzas with ^H 


^H 3 + 2 boata in each hemistichal pair. The city addressed ^| 


^H is At^xocK, 


, the capital of the Seleucidan Kingdom* The ^H 


^^B bewitching 


seductress is Mellenie culture. ^^M 




^M 


^^^ 3 1 


woe to the city of bloofl," ^H 




of lies and outrage ! ■ ^H 


^^B 


Because of the nuiny aeductiona ^H 




of the ^charmiug seductressr ^^H 


^^B 


Behold t I fall upon thee/ ^H 




says Jhvh Sahaoth: ^^| 




I uncover thy skirta to affront thee, ^^M 




exposing ^ thy ehame ; < ^H 


^H 


Disgrace FU cast upon thee,< ^H 




III make thee a ahow ! t ^H 


^1 


They'll cry : Laid waate is Kineveh,** ^H 




but who bemoans her? ' ^^M 


^1 I 11 


From thee/ behold, there came ^^t 




fa plotter of mischief, { ^ ^^| 




Devising harm against Jhth} j ^^| 


14 


who ' decreed against him : * ^^M 




['Thy burisJ will I make vile^] ^^M 




thy remains shall ^be scattered ! >> ^^M 




In the temples of thy gods I'll ruin ^^M 




idols carved and molten, [] ^^M 


3 1 


A Hammer ^ came up against thee^ ^^M 




now guard the fastness 1 " ^^| 




Watch the way^ make strong thy loins, ^H 




fortify thee well t ^H 


iii 1 13 


•'How high the tide was soever/ 1 




* it has ebbed and subsided," " 


15 


Behold there strides o'er the mountains' 




the herald of peace ! ** 




Judah ! keep thy feasts 1 




perform thy vows I 




* He'll nevermore pass ^ through thee, 




cut off and ended.*' ^^ 



haupt; the book of kajtum 
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2 Tlie glory of Jacob "r^bloasomed,** * 
larael'a vine,* 
However much wasted the wasters 
destroying their bn^iipht-a. 



1 preying does not cease (^) 4 graceful 

4 With aeductlaaa cbeating Uie nations and clans with her charms. 
fi to the nations (e) that la, thy disgrace to the kingdoms 

6 that is, I Till ff iLee 

7 All who see thee will flee from thee 
Whence shall I for thee seek the mounserfi? 

14 Jhth («) yea (X) not 2 5 be mentioned (^) 1 H again 

12 Thoa aaya Jkvh : and so (£) and ao 
I humbled tbee, but iie^er again I 

13 His Bcuptre ^x now will I brealc, his bonds PUbiuat t 

15 he who brings good tiding 

14 and no more will ba heard the roice of thy envoys 

15 Mifichlel (r) again 
2 through Jhth (^) 3 on the day He restored it 



(XX) 1 38 ettrthM 



The third poem, entitled The Utterance on HineveTt^ and 
composed of two Beven-line stanzas with 2-^2 beats in each 
hemiBtichal pair, was written by Na-hum, an Israeliti^b poet 
in Assyria, after the Medes had begun their long siege of 
Nineveh, about 607 bx. The hundred-gated Thebes (^No- 
Amon) in Egypt fell in 663, although her position on the 
eastern bank of the Kile was just as strong as the great 
fortress on the eastern side of the Tigris^ and although 
Thebes was aided by Egypt, Ethiopia, Libya, &c. Aeayria 
has no allies* The doom of Nineveh is sealedi even if she 
plies the brickmold to strengthen her bulwarks. Her water- 
supply is cut off ; she must drink the cup of fury. 



1* 
S 



m 

The Utterance on Nineveh 

Art thou better than No* 

on the banks of the Nile,^ 
t Whose rampart the River, 
whose wall the water ? 
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^^K 


With Cuah to abet her/ ^^^B 


^^^H 


'and Libya ^ to aid? ^H 


^^m 


Even she had to go ^H 


^^^H 


into exile and bondage; ^^M 


^^^H 


1 Her babes were shattered ^^M 


^^^H 


at the cornera of • streets ; ^H 


^^^H 


And for her nobles ^H 


^^^H 


lots were cast ; ^H 


^^^H 


And all her great ones ^H 


^^v 


were shackled in chains. ^H 


^B 


Thou also Bhalt drink ^^^ 


^H^ 


until ovet-come 1 ' ^^| 


^^H 


The water for a siege ^^M 


^^^v 


draw for thyself ! ^H 


^V 


J j Go iitto the mud," ■ ^H 


^H 


and handle the brickmold I f ^ J ^H 


^1 


Though as thick as locusts/ ^ ^^| 


^H 


as many as ' grasshoppers i f ^^| 


^H 15* 


Fire will devour th6e,[«] ^H 


^H 


the sword destroy! [] ^H 


^H 


' Thy forts will be fi^rees, ^^M 


^H 


1 ^ thy people j firstripe figs," ^H 


^H 


Thy bars burnt with fire/ ^^M 


^1 13^ 


\ ItheyHl make havoc within thee \ ^H 


f The following four liemistichal pairs are a Maccabean ap- ^H 


pendix alluding to the overwhelming defeat of the Syrians ^H 


on Nicanor'H Day in 161 B.C. The entire Syrian army was ^| 


annihilated 


[. The leaders a&d heroes of the King of Assyria, ^H 


t.ff_ Syria, 


sleep the sleep of death. The Maccabeaa poet ^H 


says: 


■ 


18 


lliy leaders slumber," ^^| 




thy worthies sleep f ^^M 




Thy vien are scatteredi* 1 




and no one rallies ikenu " 


19 


Th^ wreck u hopel^sSf 




thy wound isfiiM, 




X WTio hears thy faity ^_ 




dap^ hands vdth joy f * ^H 
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(a) ft 8 Amon (^) water around her (?) she 

<9} 9 aud Egypt, and there ia no end (r) Put 

(^ was there (ff) 10 even {&) all 

([) ] 1 Thou too, Bhalt aeek ahelter from foes 1 

(j:) 14 Tread the clay I " (X) strengthen thy balwarka 1 

{ft) 16^ the locusts shed^ uid fly 

(p) IT"* They alight in hedgea when cool groWB the day ; 

When armee tbe sun, ^ their place ^0 la not known. 
(f) 16* Thy tradens outnumber the stars in the sky ; 

17* Like grasBhoppera thy like ciicketari' thy scrfb«a. 
[charmers, 2» 
(ft) 15^ Lik6 locuatfl will it deToar thee 1 

(r) 12 all O) 18 lol 

((t) 12'' If shaken, they drop into the nioutb of the eater I 
(t) is The gates of the land are ^ open to foea 
(if) 18 King of Aaajria (^) on tbe bilU (x) 1& every one 

i^) for whom haa thy wickednesa not continually aJtronted ? 



(u> 



IT £Wvj«« 



(fifi) vihtrt lAtfy or* 



(Yf) enattn^ 



<U) IS uid* 



The last poem, entitled The VUion of Nahum the Elkoihite^ 
was written after the fall of Nineveh in 606, It consiats of 
nine couplets, which may be grouped in three sections, with 
^ + 2 beats In each hemistichal pair, just as in the second 
Maccabean poem. The enemies are not named ; the besiegers 
are referred to as their heroe»^ their warriors^ their worthier 
(^cf* Jer* 4 13 8 is). The poem describes the final assault. The 
hemistich the mantletB are aet up shows that the storming- 
party is close to the fortress. The mantleU (or paviiti^ were 
large rectangular screens with a small horizontal cover on top. 
They were more than sii feet high and broad enough to cover 
two or three warriors. These standing-shields were made of 
planks or thick wickerwork. They also used a curved form, 
shaped like the tusk of an elephant; this was made of osiers 
or reeds, and was covered at the bottom and at the top with 
leather or thin metal plates. The mantlets were very heavy 
ftnd were not used in battle; they were used excluaively in 
sieges when the besiegers had come close to the fortress, not 
more than 600 feet from the wall,^ Nahum describes the 
final assault as foUows: 



i 
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WHH^^H 


^E_ 14 
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^^H 


^^^ 


l*" 


The' Yiaion of I^ahum the Elkosbite ^H 


H A 3 


2 
3 


Hark I The whip ! List ! Wheels are rumbling, ^H 
the steeds are neighing | ^H 

The chariots bound onward, ^H 
thn horsemen leap ! ^ ^^M 


^^H 

^^H 


3' 


Swords flash, and speara are glittering ! ^H 

y in heaps lie corpses 1 ' ^H 

Bed"^ are the shields of their ^ heroes, ^H 

eQcrimsoued ^ their ^ wardoia. [* J ^H 


^^^^" 


5 
ft"* 


But their °^ worthies make haste to her*^ wall ^^^ 

with mantlets set up. ^^H 

fHol Stand! Hoi Stand! they yell,*' ^| 

none ^ faces about. ^^M 


^1 B 


6 
8* 


The gates of the Kiver ^ are opened, ^^| 
the palaci=v" Is tottering ! ^^t 

A lake of water is K ineyeh, ^^| 
the flood OTerwhebns her! ^^M 


^^ T 


7 


Brought out, a captive, deported ^H 
is the King's (fair) consort, ^^| 

Like doves her maidena monnitig ^^M 
and beating their breasts. ^H 


vi 


9 


Pillage stiver t Filla^ the gold? ^H 
endless the store ! ^^M 

Bear off the heavy honty ^H 
of stuff that is precious t ^^M 


TU 


10 


Void is she, empty, and wasted, ^^M 
all courage ia melted ; ^^t 

The knees are knocking, uid trembling i 
pervades the loins. 


TiU 


11 


Where [now] is the lair of the lionsj 
the den j j of the cnbs ? 
tWhere* once the ^ lion found shelter, 
and none afbrayed him ? 

m 
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ix 12 ■ That prowled to feed Ma whelps, 

strangled food for hia lionesaes, 
And filled his cavea with prey, 
his dens with rapine ? 

The Maccabean conapOer of this festal liturgy for the cele- 
bration of Nicanor's Day has appended to this thrilling old 
poem a final couplet apostrophizing the Seleucidan Kingdom: 

X 13 Behotd I I fall upon thee^ 
sayi^ Jahveh ^abaothy 
Thy lodge ^ FU bum wiihjire,'^ 

and cut off thy rapine I " 



(a) 
(P) 



(7) 
(O 

in) 



1* book of the 

S** Like fire the cbftriot flaahes, 
4^ Thvh AEpecl is like torches, 
4» Tlie chariots rage in the sireeta 
3 tliere is & multitude of slain 

10 the faces of all are aglaw ^ 

11 the place (6) the lion (i) vbdpofthe 
13 and the sword will devour thy ctibsl 



the horsemen are frenzied,)^ fl 
they dash like Hghttiiags.*' 
Twh oyer the places. 
(&) there is no end of carcase* 
(f) 8* while they flee 
(it) 12 ihe lion 
(ju) from the land 



{vw) > 6 i^*Jf tlwnbl* in Ihitr oourtM (£() 3 A OUy ttxumbU over 4/lnir ootamm * 



NOTES 

(1) Published in the Johns HopkiiiB contributlonB to Arayricilc^ = Bei~ 
trage zur ABsyriologit wnd iemUischen %Sprachitn89en*€hqft (BA) edited by 
Frledrich Delitzsch and Paul Hanpt, vol vi, part 2 (I-efpzig, 1006). 
Owing to the luS notes appended to that address I could not send the mana> 
script to the Corresponding Secretary before May 2, and Ihia was too lat« lor 
pablishing it in the first part of vol. xxv of the Joxtrnal of Biftlkal LiUra^ 
<ure, which was issued about the beginning of September, IftOC. The refer- 
ences to JBL xxT in AJSL xxli 262, d. S and AJP xxvii 166, n^ 1 were 
pre [nature. 

(2) For the name Maccahti see note 18 to my paper on Fsalm 23 in the 
Amtriejin Joumtil of Semitic Lanffuage* (AJSL) vo!. xd, p. MO. 

(3) See R. W, Rogers, A BiatoiTf of Babylonia and Aasyria, Tol. I (New 
York, 1901) p. 174; f/. Delitzsoh's Assyrian gTummar^ second edition 
(Berlin, 1906) p. 2. 

(4) Cf. t,g. Obad. w and Psalm 76 \ aeo not^ 22 to my paper Eint alt- 
tMtaitifntlifhe FestlUurgie fur dtn yikanortng in yo\. Ill of the ZeiUchrift 
der Diiitichiji MafffgnlandiKhen Oe»tfU«chi^ft (ZDMG) p. 287. 
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(6) See my p&per oa Fftalm 137 In PelBer*» OrientaUiitische LiUeratur- 

ZeUung (OLZ) February, 1007, 

(ti) EdoiA ia a dialectic variation of ^rjqm, Man, aad £'«au a dialecLio 
Tui&tioti of Oiai (Heb. '^-s?) Mak^r, Cireaior Aram ia a phoaeiic modifi- 
qation of Adarfi^ €f. Lat. arhit^r = adhiUr^ etc. See my paper Xhfe Etymo- 
loffie von Aram la vol. Ixl of tbe ZciiacAr^ ^r Dtutschen Morgentdndischcn 

(7) See Map I In CoL Billerbeclc'a paper cited in note 9. 

(8) The addltian maM&kh UldAith iHmtni at the end of Jon. 3 s la a glou. 
V. b of tbla chapter must be Laserted after t. 8 - the orlgiiial aeqael of t. 4 Is 
T. 6 of chapter 4, 

(0) Cf. the remarks of Col. Billerbeclc In DclitEscli and Haapt'i 
Beitrage zut Aifnyrialogitj vol. iii, pp. 107-188; also Geo. A. Smith, The 
Bookofthv Twelve Prophets^ vol. ii (London, lBfi8) pp. 9fl-102, 

(10) Assyr. zirfiri^a mi mutH; eee DelitzBch^a Ass^fr. MandKHTterbvcK 
(Leipzig. ISaO) p. 290* 

(11) See DelUiach's ^amfuSfier^tich (HW) p. 55(}^ 

(12) SenopiiOD saye of Merita .' jj* ^i^ ij ftir npiyirJi Xfflow ^wrfti? Koyxv- 

"kiAroOf tA efj/wi Temijrorra -roSur xal rb tnffos vtrr^Kovra, *Thi9 doeg. not TBIoT 

to the Kdll of the city, but to the moat; tf. Herod. 1 lu 2 no. The term 
Kpyfwhn (Lftt. crepidti) meanfi here, not fttwe o/ tA« waH, but gm&nnjtmenz, 
rrtefmenf ,' it refers to the ioaff« o/ eft« mooC and correapondB to the AAsyr. 
jfeflrw (HW 349") revetment. Actjording to Xenophon the width (of tha 
moat) wofl oO feet, acid the depth (rd v^^i) &0 feet ; for the %t9L &0 we must 
Bubfititute \hb\ the width of the moat ie etUl 160 feet, while the depth ia 
DOW but 13 Teet; but at the time of Xenophouit may have been 60 feet. 
Bee my paper JenopAon** ^IccouiiC o/ iAc Fidi ofNintveh in the Journal of 
iht AmtfifLiin (hientai Societi/ (JAOS) voL iivilt 

(13) The rhythm of my translation bna been much improved ha a number 
of paasagea by the kind assistance of the difltingnlshed co-editor of the Poly- 
chrome Bible, Horace Howard Furneaa. 

(14) See the abstract of my lecture on Bible and Bahel in tbe Johna 
Bopkins Univerifity Circuiart (JHDC) No. 163 (Jane, 1903) p.48^ 

(15) Larissa seema to be a cormptioii (with I for n and traospoBition) 
of Beten = Aaayr. JieS-lni, Fountaia'bBad, and Mespila may represent an 
Aaayr. muipUu^ built of abell-limeatotie (Assyr. jDiEu = r-u/mk). See note S 
to my paper cited above in note 4. In Esth. 1 « Heb. dar apparently denotes 
ghelt-^narble ; bakt may be verd^antiquej and aShhth = onyx^vnarbUt while 
iei means whUe marble. 



(16) Cf. Hor. <7ann, iliBr: Si fractua illabatitr orbU. 

(17) The annihUation of Nicanor and hla army was complete. The Ilto^ 
tranalation of thi£ bemlHUob would be : Me toorka jo completion {oTflniah'). 

(IS) The Syrians were topers ; both AntLocbua Epiphanee and hie nephew 
Demetrius aa well as Alexauder Bala4 were habitual aot^^ Therefore we 
£«^in Ecc). 10 is: 



WoA, tbou luid wboflB Ung ta ■ boy I 
HaII, tbou lud w\KM klD« it * blf bbwa I 



WbOK (irUifi«» fe«*t *t dne I 
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(wilh the gloss for strpngfh^ and not for drinking). Heb, jfrtm meana both 
}ttrs ajid tkorns ; in the preaeat paeaage iC denotes Jkir;. Taugted ibunu burn 
just fts well aa disentaDgled thorns; even better. But barrels full of wine 
do not bam bo easUy^ udIbob tJiB wine \& poured out. S«e Haupt, 7^ 
Book of Ec<Ae«Ut*Ut (Baltimore^ 1905), p. Ifi, k And ( (alBO tt and vu). 

(19) The oftpitaL of Aseyria s Syria, i.«. the Seleiicldan Kingdom, 

(20) Nicanor. 

(21) JadAjB MaccabffiUB \ tf. above, note 2. 

(22) Tbie Acra or Hladtl of Jenisalenif which waa occupied by the 
Syriaus until it was finally starved Into Huxrender (in May, 142) by Simon, 
whoM triumphant entrance ia gloritic*d in Fsalm 118; e^ my remarka in 
DOte 43 to my paper cited aboye in note 2. 

(23) AIbo tha^otwiif, billovfs, and wocca in Jon. 2 « refef to the tide of the 
Syrian pArsecutioa ; see my interpretation of the psalm In t!ie second chapter 
of the Book of Jonah in my paper on the cuneiform nanne of th« Bperm-wbalef 
American Journal of Semitic Languafff^t *ol' xxUly p. 268, d, 3; cf. my 
paper Jt>nah'f WhaU in the Prof^edingt of tht American FhitoaopMmt 
Society, 1007. 

(S4) Literally rtturned^ I.e. recopered. 
(26) Cf. Psalm BO a u ia (Heb. 9 ii la). 

(26) The explanatory gloaa added to Go into the nrnd erplainq thla bemi- 
Btich to ineati : tread the day, i.e. Knead the cla\t for making bricka by mU- 
ing it with water and working it with the fett. 

(27) Cast {txvtviaU) tbetx skin, 

(£8) EnchadteTB, conjurers, oiorcista, 
(20) Cricket meajis treaker, chirper. 

(30) That la, b^t^attered with hlood, 

(31) Lit hia^ i.e. of the entmy besieging KLDevelL 

(32) Niueveb. 

(33) The captains of the Ninevitea. 

(34) Of the Nbievite warriors. 

(35) The flood-gates of the Hflflur. 

(36) The Acropolis of Nineveh, i.e. the mound now known as Kouyunjik 
with the palacM of the A^yrjan kings. 

(37) That la, a covered place of shelter lia which wild beasts lurk. U 
aUudea here to the lair (= German Lfiger^ camp ^ rf. I Mace. 4 so) of the 
beaata of prey, i,e, the Syriana ■ see ZDMG, vol lii, p, 2S6. 

(38) The first line of gloss ^ is a variant to the second hemistich&l pair of 
stanza 1 ; 2 «^ is a f^loss to the first hemistich of 2 1^^ and 2 i' a glosa to the 
second hemistich of 2 a^ The gloasator understood paraBm in 2 ai* to mean 
horses (of the chariots) not honemen. 

(39) A misplaced Incorrect explanation of encrimforKd. 

(40) An incorrect explanation of the hemistich the horsemen sre frentiedf 
lit. ataffgered. I.e. they make their horBoa run lite mod, aa though they had 
the (blind) staggers. 
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Further explanations are given in the subjoined Critical 
Notes on the Hebrew Text and in the 116 notes to my paper 
cited above in note 4. 

Critical Notes on Nahum 



(1 1) The first part of the title^ rTO*: ItteB, h not evidenfly late (EB 
3259) but belongB to aection J- the second part, nSJipbftn dini fTTn (IBD) 
should be preyed to section ^. 

The folJowing vers^ (1 »-io) contidn the first fifteen lioes of an Alphar 
betic p$alm ; the I^t seTsn Uaea (hegiiiuing with the letters, Vy 13, 3t, p» n, 
P, n, respectively) are wantiug; they were, it may be eup^tosedj not 
quot&d by the compiler of tJiis festal liturgy for the celebratiou of Nicu- 
nor's Day, becaufle they did Hot suit his purpose. This MiweatMiAO pBalm 
ori^nally congisted of eleven couplets ; e&ch couplet is <x)inposed of two 
tTT^h (AJSL SOibQ, □>) i.e. heDUSttchal pairs, and each heoiistlch haa 
three beats (3 + &)• The first pyllable of a line ia, as a rule, iiDac- 
cented, unles the word is especially flignificaut; cf. 31S, v. 7; rm^ t, 9*; 
"%!, 3 u; W!0^ 3 it'*. Ereii at the begiunin^ of the second hemlBtich an 
accented syllable ia generally avoided- Therefore we find IT instead of 
IT in 3 Id, just as we have V33 instead of 1£3i3 jn 3 i»; and we may read 
bp^ instead of hz^^ in 1 1* ; eontraat D'B, 3 a and ^S *5KW 1^ -0. 3 ii. 
It is not nece^ry to read IP^^I, tPQCI^ CBI^ '^l*B?1, or ^0T3 instead of '&. 

(2*) The addition of GpiiT after >^\> is due to scribal expansioD deriyed 
from the second hemistich. 

After Dp!!, at the begtnnizig of the second hemistich, omit rrVf. A omits 
rnrr api before non ^rm. 

V. a* belongs to couplet vii ; also v. 3"- 

(3^) The emendation ?^^ instead of p?*l is not good. 

(4) We need not r^ntore the form Vn^^'^; ^aiinbdeSehu (cf. Kingt 
210, n.»; contrast ZDMG 58 wa) is coutraeted from uaiiiuiiibiSehu ; VT^.1 
was pronounced uaiiahbjiehu (nob yojiayjJe'Au). The uncontracted form 
wiiiiiabbeSeAu would have four unaccented syllable, which ia unrhyth- 
mical. The emendation ^^^ is gratuitouB. 

Instead of bbOK l" read ajn (not 1M2rt, 1*?^), We find a tfirailar care- 
less repetition of the aame eipreasion instead of a synonym in 2 » (pKi 2° 
instead of ifci) and in 3 is (n33m inatead of '3Tm), Cf. also nart, 
Pa. 76 n (inatead of ri^Pl) influenced by nbn (1 Mace. 249 3 ■ etc.) and 
pP3 m 1*^ instead of pTE "H in Ps. flS u ; se-e AJSL 23 txi. 

(5) The article must not be prefixed to D^f; we frequently find the 
article omitted before the first word, while it is used before the second, 
the contrast making the second word more definite. Similarly *ifTK is 
used instead of f\tSW\ but the cardinal number ia uot substituted for 'vtP; 
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e/. iu the caneiform iDcantatorj legend of the Deacent of I5lar (KB 
6*9, IL 42 and 45) iit?n bdba, oue gate, but fcin& Ad£>a, li second gate, etc, 
Wben a word is repeated in the eame hemiatich, the first occurrence 
is often not accented» while the repetition is stressed; cf. e.g. 2io: 
arn TO^I' «lDp"ra, Bozzu-kes/ u-rdzzu jdhfivy or the first hemistich of J«r. 
50 u, quoted in the notea on "i."Vl, Nah. 3 a; also Hag, 2 b: *^T b^DUT'^ 
Z^r\, and Ps. 60 a : T^^'^ "^l y?:'''^. 

The verbal form liJOrn has two beats ; so, too^ ^^^Hb, t, 2" ; .T^a^-Hpi, 
3 w; ;nS3no% 3i; D'7'B'pi,2*; c/: n. 71 to iny paper on Pa. 23 iu AJSL 
21 IU. 

For the receaaive accent in pause of 13ihrVl cf, HM^a, 3i; *K^5, 3«; 

"Iftba? and rrssa, i u ; i-aui, i u ^ inrnp, 2 a ; "s^s, a lo ; "to'tcj, 3 n ;' i^pai, 
ain"*; inncj, 3 IS 2t; mp^ib, 32; npb|?.'7, 28; nranb, 2io; np^soi and 

nipn^, 2 u ; ntrp, 2 i» ; 'hir^, 2 1" ; liOti-^, 2 6. cy notes on TT. Vand 3". 
For irtpriT read H^rn = n|t^n, la. 6 u, where we must read i 

TheemeDdation"*K#n instead of 'n^T\ is gratuitous; riBDffig an explana- 
tory glosa; h^t\ frMB^JTdK = ji fracfws illabatur orhis. The verb 'IXIP 
meaoH to cranhf i.e. to fait d&wn and 6reat' u.'iiA a crtuh ; ptlP means crash^ 
French Jraean. The form ^H^ in D'TI? '.MCTCK muat be derived, not from 
nWff, but from K^tt?; t/. ?Tlttei nittl? C3T^, Zeph. 1 1*, la, »* and 10 
(I'p-KpTl 2ri . . . UT^P TTBIP) consists of six lines with 2 + 2 beats. 

The prefixed 1 in Ssm is due to dittography. 

The final rrS iu ?T5^aiBT is enclitic; cf. iS-Bh, v. T; JT^T^I?? *l!J-3, 
T. fl"; KxmKisi, T. s*- ; ?6~nr, 3t; rriT^K, 22; •la— QD*?, 2i; '!fb"O''0rop, 
3t; ■nin?»«. I 13; ^in^n, 3i9; ?bS':zb,ZA; W1.n-?tlK,3ia; flBrK1S*3*2tf. 
See my remarks on Cant. 6 « in AJSL 19 i- 

(6) The first word, "SBb, rau«t be inserted aftar 'UBIT, and be com- 
bined with the 1 of the following ^01: read 'Q T:£h instead of "Oi ^ith; 
Contrast Kititfs fll n. 

The 1 in TlDlT may be dtie to dittography of the 1 ; ef. tTf / > r3, v. 3* for 
^^% and i:i"^iai;^, 2 i for 13"*1^P^ ; see Haupt, Purim, p. Bl, 1. 22. 

The verb Mrnj is not Niphnlj but Piel ; it means ta liqutfif^fvse. 

For l3Cn) read inap, from riT, to hum. \\\ on the other hand, has hum 
in the first hemistich, and melt iti the second- 

(7) Between b and TOB we must, with W, insert Tp (cf Lam. 3 a) 
following; 6 Tm« inropLtvovtriv avrov. 6 omita PD8. This word dews not 
niiean rffugcj but firtngih^ stronghttidy strong plttcc of rftf/^nw, or Mcufityf 
forty forixfed place ,■ cf. our terras ntrong room, ntrong box. A nua (cf 3 n) 
is a plaee whose ttren^th will Inugh a aiege to acorn (Shakespeare, Afac- 
bethj V 5a). The noun is not derived from TO (Arab, 'adn — iltdjaa^ 
idda) but from nU; it stands for mauzZj just as I^D, ehield = maginn 
(Arab, mijdnn) from pJ* Tiie lengthening of the q iu ^(J, ^HO, etc.» 
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must be explained in the same wsj oa the a in Asayr. <u:dfu, Biater; ifdxu^ 
fire ; emelu = Arab, hamat^ motheT^in-law. Id Syrioc we hare M^^^ food ; 
kC^^p!|?, cistern; ^f^i city = Assjr, max^u; aee Ndldeke, Syr. <7r.^, 
$ 128j (^. C/. also the doubling of the i in D*rQ, houses (see ^in^« 
210 It) and the insertion of M in Syr. MniUa for Kfia, keeping alive^ etc. 
(see Noldeke, Syr- Gr\ §§ 36. 178, B and Daniti 29 u). 

For im read snv (cf, SmS for Sn'7\ 3 «) and after this we must, with 
W, insert mT. For IH' see AJSL 19 lu, n. 44. 

After i:il! P|WP3T (f/ Lam. 3 ti) insert zhT ; c/ the omission of the 
verb (P'rr) in a ft^ and in Pa. 68 «"» (n-On ; aee AJSL 23 «). 

The p'^Bfi P^lo should be after t}TT, not after 13"T3n. 

(8) For nQi,TiQ we muat read tOj'^a or VODpnon. The longer form 
do^ not overburden the hemistich ; the preposition 3 may be joined 
to the preceding last syllable of TWX!^: iaUe*b-mithqomm6u. There are 
practically but two unaccented syllablea between the two beata; cf. the 
German /n Keilschrifi auf seeks Zitgclstein'n (where the 0nal sUinen is 
monosyllabic) or Ich wt\ss nicht^ vfie der Jungt | Dem Alien gab nn'n 
Schlag; or Ea hat sick ein MMchin in'n Fahndrich verliebt i or Vor Angsl 
nnd Schnterz mir blut'te \ Mein v^erlichea Utrz^ etc, fSi nopa maybe a 
graphic corruption of VtiBpriBS, or a phonetic corruption of 1lSp3 ; the 
two words nolpo and ^^|^^ sound very much alike; cf. the remark oa 
m« D'StJB for TnKa 0'I5»IJ, v. 9, and r^- for PSS, v. 10. 

For *pn^ read ''T^.. 

Before ^Bfri insert 71* ; also in Lam. 3 s ii is better to read "^f^ 3!13 ^nm 
•Tijritbl TtfrT'Slt'; cL King$ 803 4d. Kwe do not insert the prepoaition 
^ (or a ; cf. AJSL 21 m, below) we must read J&n t^irp rs-feti, ivith 
recession of the accent; cf r^ynfh, v. 3» ; nin .-vr^P 3*n, t. 11 ;* '=D'rv-T 

and nai>7i, 3b; 'SWF, 3 h; ^n-im and -naDm, 3 it"; ■f'?3>in and ^rnsn, 
3w; rru'it'?!, 3ii*i b'pinrr nwrp, a*; 'jyxn, 2j; ra^'a, 2*»j KSt5*i, 

2ib; q/^ my remarks on the Song of Hannah, ZDMG &3«3i. 

(9) The clause ^f^^T^K p3T&nn no does not mean What do ye think of 
Jahveht but What do ye plan against Jahvehf For mcrSK we must read 
rtrr^; cf. rroi mrrtu a^n in l n and Kings 151 n. See also the notea 
ohTV* '3)^, 3«2u. 

This first hemistich of v. 9 must be combined with the second hemi* 
slich of V. 3, wr npi^b ^Ijai ; but for m-T we most substitute f* ; see 
below. 

The second clausa of Tp D, Mtt?V kfi^ ^3 must ba combined with IV ^ 
at the beginning of t. 10. The Kin is not proclitic^ but enclitic; cf the 
Toroarks on Jii"'3tri\ v. 6- The pronoun does not belong to the follow- 
ing participle, but emphasizes ^e preceding infiuitire; we must read 
Tr^9 instead of ^!p; the pointing n^^ is influen«d by np^ at the begin- 
ning of T. 3. This use of MVT is frequent in Syriac; cf. Nfildeke's Syr, 
Gr.s g 221 and K^■r^•.^t in 2 u (t. viii). 

In the third clause of t, 9 w^ mu^t read D^ (tf wk ^xSunTcrci &«) in- 
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Rt«ad of Wpn, and >*^SIQ instead of .TiaS; the reading ITISrnay be due to 
rra at the end of the first bv^ of couplet t, and QlpJ (instead of Pip?) 
which afterwards became ^^^t niBj bare been suggested by o^T in r. fl ; 
ef, the remark on DH^om instead of cniocQ (EccL 9 ii) in the noti^s on 2 l 
If v, 2^ had not beea misplacedT f^^ would probably not hare been 
corrupted to rru. The omission of the prefixed Q after B*QI?B was due 
t-o haplo^aphy (^Kings 245 e6). The two eipressioM ^!^ Q'SfB and 
T*W2 0*&Dfi sound altnost alike ; f/^ the remark oa HOTpo for Tttp3 in y. g.. 

The first and the third clause of t. 9> must he transposed: "^^ in- 
stead of '*** 

(3*) Theaecond herabtich to 9" ia 3»; bat instead of tpyn/h npjl 
flT.'T it is better to read P? npi^Ttb .Tf3X 

The preceding clause, tiS^^S^ P^UVT^H Wf ^ ia scribal expansion ; the 
addition of mrr after ?Tf?3^% was suggested by the Decalogue (Ex. 30? 
Deut. 5 ii) ; cf. the remarks on ttie glosa ^^^ in 2 i ; 131C, 3 a. The ^loaa 
Tf^ after HpJ'' vh certainly belongs to the preceding clause, not to the 
following^ ism n^trtffai rtC1D2; contrast Ge8.-Kautzsch, g 143, a. 

After the glgm h^^"!!! D'filTT^it IT^T had been prefixed to rrfSJ 
T^T^b, the conjunction 1 waa inserted before Ty^\, 

The prefixed adjectives in liS'b'^iy Q^eJCl"^** (T^*** eri-A, monosyllabic t 
7131, ugdolf dissyllabic) ara proclitic; <?/ "TD^Tl and p*lCT?rD in 3 i ; 
.IVfCKS, 3* 2m; l'i'l"*"'W, 2 a; fimSSK, 3i8; Uinr^pl ' a^ttT^p, 3 a; 
airri^, 3*; Vrrr?3it, 2 4»; G'r*^lp3, 2i; ^dSIG and ^3''?3a, 2io;. 
3^rr^5tUl, 2 w; c/ ray remarks on the Song of Laraeeh, AJSL 20 m. 

The 1 in rD^'^"13 may be due to dittography of the 1 ; cf, n^av\ v. d- 
and -iiacb, 2 i. 

We must noti with N^ substitute ^Cn for ITD, foUowinj^ Ex. 34 s. 
Num. 14 iB Neh. it Joel 2 la Jon. 4 a Pas. 103 & 145 6 ; IBrf^^a would not. 
have been corrupted to rtrS-J. The glossator meant to empha^size the 
fact that if Jhvh doea not wreak vengeance at once, it i& not lack of 
power which prompta Him to defer the punishment, but Hta patience^ 
He is all-powerfuli but long-suffering, 

(2*) The second '^IPS (AJSL 20 iw, n.*) of couplet vii was inserted in 
the Received Text after the opening line of this psalm, because the sec- 
ond hemistich of 2* begins with opt; cf, the remarks on the misplace- 
ment of 3 2-11 (aee p. 23). The clause npj"~>t? TIpH was transposed along 
with 2^ and the gloss rtETTlj:! C^Swr^lK nXT was added m order to supply 
a corresponding herai^tich. 

The stem *1SM is not identical with ^B33, to aatch = "^^ just as ^Qt^, to 
le anfftyj is not identical with "^QV, to watch; cf. Kingi 129 ». Heb, "^IT, 
to ht anf^ry^ corresponds toAssyr. iaindru^ and ~^ to Assyr. na^aru which 
is generally read nadaru (HW 4&2). The stem 1&B? \^ a Saphel (see 
p. 24, below) of "16, and ""^ is a Niphal of "VS (see BA 1 169» below)* 
Both llaff and "IM mean originally to bf vmhititrtd i *105 is couuected with 
Arab, fflwjirr (T^B) bursting out (of wrath). 
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(10) The first two words, TT^, belong to rrtto JnrrnJ?3, v. 0"^. 

The boutt ^'D means both pot a&d thorn; cf. Ecct. 7 e. The glossator 
who ftdi^^d C^^D (in9te&4 of D^M^C) understood Zt^O to mean thams^ 
whereas D*K15D Q*TD means wine-jarAy lit. Jars tpinedt i.e. JiU^d taiih icine 
(cf. iog^-pnty swiU^pot,swiil4mwlj sfciU'tub,e\,c.), After CK^SC f'T'O we must 
add no.T*3, although tht^. The "3 is perhaps pregerved in Vi'hp ^j ftt the 
end of thia chapter. After "^ had been erroneously inserted before pbp, 
this noun was changed into the verbal form m?p. The ^ before pbp 
might be retained, if we read : — T?3p G'tPM pSp"*S, In that caw 
*0 would introduce the cratio direcia as in Rtitb 1 lo etc. fSl ril^p cnay 
represent the Aramaic noun r^^p ; f/. A JSL 23 ^ n. 4G. 

The glosa QKSOS^ before B^MHSD means ei'en if the^ drink (tope). It is 
th^ infinitive Qa), and the prefixed 3 is concessive, as iu Dpi55 '3, 2»; 
cf. JAOS 25 va, n. 2. The meaning U J^cen i/" ^Ae^ fte wine-jars (wins' 
bagSf I.e. soakers, topers, drunken fiota) they will be Itumt Hhe dry stubbU. 
Even if they be full of wine a$ winfl-jars, we will cause their wine (Gen* 
Am) to evaporate. Both Antiochua Epiphanea and his neptew, De- 
metrius I, werehabitu^ drunkards; see Hanpt, EcclatiasteA (Baltimore, 
1905) p. 38, below. Poljbius atatea that Demetrius (whose friend 
Kicanor waa defeated by Judas Maccabeus at Adasa; see Haiipt, 
Purinif p, 4, 1. 42) was drunk most of the time^ cf Willrich, Judaica 
(Gfittingen, 1000) p. 31 ; see also Judith 12 » and Haupt^Punnt, p. 29, 
11. 10. 17. We read in 1 Mace. 8g that Judas Maccabseus rcrvs rapaxf' 
covra? TOP [Anoi'] avruv ^^Xoytcrev- 

The reading D*3SD O'^'D is not good : thorns burn just as easily when 
they are tangled, even Ijetter ; but full wine-barrels do not catch fire an a rule. 

For r?" read B710. This may be again, not a graphic, but a phonetic 
corruption ; cf. the note on naipQ for 1*0|^3, v. 8 (tf KS was pronounced 
Vf^l see ZA 2^*; Lagarde, MiuheUungettf 3», below; cf also ^ = 
^1S\ etc,)' 

The last word of the verse, K7S, may be a corruption of K7n, intro- 
ducing: the following WST "JpsS at the beginning of v. 11 ; or K'?Q may be 
a miapla^d correction to |31 B^Sb? QM, for a^Kbo C*Q OK, in v. 12, just 
as "CT (point "Cff^) at the beginniug of 2i i« a misplaced correction of 
inr in 1 1*, or aa "iS'Dn Qfia in 2 4 is ft misplaced gloss to the first clause of 
2 B. Similarly sril^M^ "i^TTS* in 2 o and Dn'*'13 V?W5* in 3 a are misplaced 
glosses to "hvyy at the end of 2 i, and the last clause of c. 2 is a mis- 
placed gloss to the beginning of that chapter. The last clause inSii, 
'TTiXfi 13Gip Vh^ ^itl is a misplaced (incorrect) gloss to DTJiira V^flTiK, 
2 4. Cf also the remarks on D'^bp "3 at the end of c. 1. 



Tl]e second section of the Book of Nahura is composed of three six- 
line stanzas with 3+2 beats in each line. We find the same meter in 
section 1. For the misnomer * X'p meter ' see AJSL 20 ioa, n. 9. 
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(8 1) The term ^TJ refew here to Nineveh ; ef. v. 7. But Nineveh in 
thia Maccabean S'Bctioii is a poetic name for Assyria = S^riof juat ob the 
Sel«ucidan KtDgdoui with iba new capital Antioch is called Daughter of 
Bab^ion in Pb. 137 ■ ; 8ee my remarks in OLZ 10 sa, n. 18. The lean *i'l! 
may tnean, not only city, but also jifafe, juat aa Lat. ctVi/oj uieana both 
c%t^ and *(«fc. The Ileb. word !Tmi, province (originally judieiai district') 
meaaa in Aramaic and Arabic: ctt^. Arab. btUad meaua both land and 
citif ; AnsjT. maiHt land, appears in Syriac as KnD, native land, country, 
birthplace, domicile, home; the plural means little ioions. In the cunei' 
form texta, DaniascuB^ Tyre, Sidou« etc., have cither the deteruiinat^rQ 
al, city (- Hel>, 't-IK, tent, origiualty domicile ; ct AJSL 22 199, § 10) or 
the determinative ntaf, land. Judah^ £Jom, Moab, Ammon, Haur4n 
hare occasiuurilly the deteTminative M, city» although the names of these 
couDtries are not identical with the names of their capitals; see E- 
Schrader, Keilinschriften und Geachichtsiforschung (Giesscnj 1378) p. fl5 ; 
Friedrich Delitzsch, Wo lag daa Pixradie$f (Leipzig. 1881) p. 268» 
11. 2. 5; pp. 204, 295, etc. In a popular German poem Doctor Fauit we 
read: Die jro^^e Stattl Portui^tiU \ G^etch soil ahgemalet sein; see Des 
Knaben Wunderf\(}rn, ed. by Ed. Gri^ebach (Leipzig, 1906) p, 143, 

Nineveh symbolizes the Assyrian emx^ire and its daughter, the Seleu- 
cidan KiBgdomj just as the City of Rome represented the Roman Empire. 
A poet could call Antiochug Epiphanea a Ninevile^ juat as Ovid calls 
Romulus ami HemiiH Iliadaa fratres, or a§ Scipio Africanufl lA called a 
Dardanianj or as we find 7>i*criVin or Jlhn instead of Roman, or Erich* 
Ionian inatead of Atieniam. Similarly the Maocabcau poeta call the 
Jewa Jacob or Jo/teph ; cL Obad. is; I Mactr. 1 se 3 t 4fi. 

For the reason why this first line of S has been placed after 3 u see 
the note on 2 h, below, p. 29- 

The two Douos p*i61ffrD form a copulative compound like Assyr, f:\xir' 
mH, young and old (HW &65»; c/ Deliteach, Asf^r, Gr,^, §199) 
or p'^fttrmit?! in Ps. 45 5 (see the translation in Haupt, Ecclesiaites^ p. 37). 
The 'localisation n^,Jl?J instead of "^"^ i& due to the receaaion of the 
accent before the following pTM : 'UnQnAk became ' anydA ; contrast ZAT 
21 He and Duhm, ad loc. The preceding rSK 'TS'rtr mu&t be read 
*al-rlvar-€'mth instead of ' alHlvar-cm^'th (for imctt, tmettt, amint). 

The third hemistich, I'^t? Ura"T{*?, is a scribal eipanaion based on the 
preceding versea at the end of c. 2 (^, ix). For the unaccented verbal 
form after K^ cf. n. 70 to my paper on Pa, 23 in AJSL 21 1«. Aaeyr* 
muSu, night {cf. Heb. WDK) ia connected with PIO, VTti, just aa Syr. 
ITIB, eveninfj^ is derived from KiB, to /urn, to decline (HQH H^ K2B). Cf. my 
remarkn on the etymology of crepmculum in my paper cited above, p. 16, 
at the end of n. 12, 

(2, 3} Verses 2 and 3 belong, not to section 5, but to 'T, where they 
have been diapla^ied by a gloaa C^* jS)* They may have been inserted 
iu 3 owing to the similmty of 'p'^n n^l in S i and ^3T1T 3hS in, 3 1, just as 
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the >-line in K (1 n^} has b«en inserted after the K-line (1 2^) owing to the 
beginoing: Dj?! Cf, sdso the cotiduaioQ of the note on 2 u^ (p. 29). 

(4) The clause p rmii is a gloss to the following Q^BlPa nbPSj nmd 
the Lme after CtSffli ri^I73 is a glo^ to the entire ^tPQ. 

Tha rerb "^13 me^DS here, ni^t to telly but to cheat, deceivcj cazitif beguUtf 
entice. Arab, mahk'dr means swindler. Cf. nho BA 1 11, a. 7 ; contract 
HW 456*; see alao AJSL 23 m9. For the original meaning of cheat (and 
thfffter} Bee my paper Some Gettnanic Etymoloffiejij AJP 27 1*1, below. 

The B^r^T atid Q*B^73 are the a.lluremetitB of Hellenic culture; c/* 
1 Mace, 1 u tB 2 Mace. 4 lo. 

The piCB rpo after .TB1P33 should stand after mKn^I mrr in t, 6. 

After *iiTl the meter requires the insertion of ^CS, and instead of T^** 
we must read T^'^S sOt *^o, in ^th© Maccabean apfsendii to *1) 2 1* and 
Jer, 51m- For bm instead of 71? cf. the noteg on 1*. It ia posaible 
that the author of the late passage Jer. 51 9& read T^^ *^'>^ instead of 
f "PE *?pT3 W; cf. the note on Q'^i for DIfJ?, Nah. 3 i». The rtn^&T 'Vi, 
Jer. 51 !J8 is the Seleucidan Kingdom ; cf. u. 22 on Pa. 68, AJSL 23 «■. 

(5) The primary meaning of TV71 is to remove (German wegzuhen}. 
Thie may mean to remove from one place to another or itr remove the cover' 
infff fa uncover. 

The heraifltich Tp-^"^^ ^bw ^ry?T. does not mean / wUt pull vp thy skins 
over thy/ace^ bat / tot// uncover (lift up) thy akiris to affront thee; ''Itr^S 
means (as an insult) to the face, aa an affront; r/. Job 1 11 Is- 65 s- Hugo 
Grotius explains: Tracto te noti ut matronami aed uf meretricem: cf. 
Ez. 10 "7 h. 47 3 8. In the late p&s^age Jer, 13 ae we find *ipWP ^nfitffn 

m D*15 after "n-KTH is a gloaa, also the hemistich yhp m^boOl at the 
end of the verse^ 

(G) Tho hemistich n*Xpt!t ybp 'fT37ff^ does not mean / will cast 
ahominabie jStth upon thee, but / tcUi coat ahominatiofis, i.e. indignHiett upon 
thee. The primary meaning of TP^ is to excite disguxi ; it is, as H u p f e 1 d 
suggested long ago, a ^aphel of Pp ; just as the W in DTSl?, "splP, '^3^P, VtrtP, 
PlKW, ^DB?, r6tI7,f '^tB?, 131P, IplP, TJP, '^JB? (see note on 3 ft) etc., is a 
causative prefix {cf, JBL 19rit below) which may be connected with 
Arab, sdhabj cause, or some similar word, just aa the aa prefixed to the 
future in Arabic (Wright-De Goeje, 2 is) is shortened from laif/a, in 
the end ; cf. also Syr. tf n, now = mwn, Syr. *1prfltfK, last year = PHp + TUB? ; 

t The verh nSc? often means to envse to transmit or deliver amesvage^ti.g. 

Hagg. 1 ]2 : 'Dn''?K' aTrfStt m^ vhv ttks , . , K'ajn "an '-oi *?k ^rain, 

they listened to the leonU (\f the prophet Haggai (which were) in accordance 
vitA ichat their God, J(ihT>ch, hah caused him to deliver (0 them. Nor does 
Is. 37 i mean Tftf! wordji of the ^ab-shakeh irhnm the King of Assyria ha* 
Mcnt (Ges. •Kautzscli, ^ 1'18, a) bul The tenrdit of the Rab-fhakehy ishich 
the Kinff of Assyria has caused him to transmit. Also In 2 K 19 u the su&^ 
in vhs? refer9 to the Itab-ahakeh ; contrast Kingt 2T7 e^ C/. S 8 11 a 1 K 
14 » Is. 55 ij Jer. 42 » si iA i. 
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see AJSL 22 a&i 23 >u. The reflexiye n of the brom, on the other haod, 
r&preaenta JW = n|f = rUt — IT = ^', see Provirhi 51 > u. In Arbm. ©p = 
np the infixed 3 was origiiialty prefixed: t3p3^ eOi too, in Aasyr. jana^ u = 
sd^; see the note on Q*pf, v. 10. The noun fp^ denotes soinething f/u- 
ffuating^ detestabiey infamout, di»gracefuly ignmnmiota, Cf* [i. 31, beloWi 

The foUowing verb, ^"^^3*1, / shall disgrace (insult^ dtshoaar) ihee ia 
aglofls; cf. Jer. 14ai: TP=3 H^D *33:n-^K "IDB? pip*? ri'?^'^**! 

i>o not reject us/or Thy namt's KaJct^ do not maki vile the throne of Thy 
yhrtf (i.e, Jerusalem with the Temple). 

(7) The first cUuae of v. 7, iStt tvr *ptr\ ho rrm, is an eipUnatorr 
gloss to ^HhS at the end of the preceding Terse, 

The last clause, t^-D-^niO vp^Vi p^O, ia a gloss to PlSlir Vi\ The 
participle B'lanjft does not mean provider$ of a funeral meal (ZAT 22 ii») 
but com/orlerSi i.e. sympaihizerny mourners; cf. Job 2 ii : 1113? V^ VTPn 
IfiJnaT'l 17"TTJ7, ftlflo Is. 51 in. The primitive meaning of BHl is to eotue Uf 
ftopsighing; see my notes on la. 40 in Drugnliu's Mark*teine (Leip^, 
1002) p, 46 and AJSL 22sbi. Heb. BXrOO might mean also avengen 
(see Haupt, EccleaiaateSy p. S9, n. 8 on IV; Kings 187 ») but this 
meaning is not suitable in a gloss to TnTT Vp. 

For TT. 8r-l9 see sectJon 3. 

(1 u) Before Mar ^pta we must in^rt vhx As stated aboT« (p. 22) 
the last word of v. 10, H^Q, may be a cormption of vh^i it is possible, 
however that this k'^O is a misplaced corrective gloB^ to O'aSlff in t, 12, 
and (CJOTIP may be the original reading for ^orD in v. 14 (aee below}. 
The omission of K*?!! maybe due to the gloss k'tQ; glosses often dis- 
place origitial readings of the text ; cf. the note ou D'D3 rtam in 2 o"* and 
my rein&rks on Cant 6 i6 fl s in AJSL 19 nut Instead ol K70 we must 
read □"k'^O, and for S'S^I? we must restore the singular, 0^. The 
plural ending may have been abbi^viabed so that O'tt^d was written 
'K*?B • cf . King* m ■. 

The final clause, hv*hz pf'^ must be inserted after the first hemistich. 
In pentapodies the hemiatichs are often transposed; cf. the remarks on 
y, 14 and the Maccabean Song of Derision (2 R It^u^) in King» 
278 a « u ; also my r«storatlon of the first couplet of Ps. 29 in AJSL 
21 i» and couplet iv of the Maccabean psalm in the Book of Jonah, 
AJSL 23 3u ; see also below, the notes on 3 it it and 2 e (1, fi)^ 

The fourth hemistich of this verae is the first clause of v. 14^ i^f^ 
TTVt *f^D, where we must read l*H7 instead of ^bv {^cf. "^P^TB inatead of 
?UnTP in 3 9 and T*'^ inatead of i^P in Is. 52 u, quoted in the note on 
V- 12; see also note 13, third paragraph, to n:iy paper on Fs. 68 in 
AJSL 23 & ! contract SSD^ for T-^"i* 2 '*) &nd omit ."TXT as a gloss* The 
piDB ^P of V. 11 should be placed after yhxt ."WJ; but ?lj3fl must be 
pointed as infinitive absolute, ^¥^1 ^f- Ki^3* 132 1. V. 12 belongs to 
stanza Ui ; v. 12* and r. 13 are glosses. 

The *3D!ba ptf" and rryn mrrtc Stfrl is the prototype of Haman in the 
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Book of Eather, Nicanor who threatened to bum Jhvii'b Temple on 
Mount Zion; see 1 Mace. Txuis; cf. 2 Mace. 14 a 15 sa. In 2 Maco. 
15 i he IB called a T|p4{raA(Ti^pmf I c/. Hsupt, Pun'm, p. 5- 

(14) In V. H the 611&L heraiatich nl^p^S -["Op D'f *f must be traaa- 
poaed; 'O tnay be omitted^ and inatead of ril'^p we may read ^h^, as 
iugge»ted by W, The*3 may be a misplaced remnant of the conceaaive 
clause non "3, which must be iuaeiied after a'Kl^O CT*D in t. 10; it is 
improbable that ^3 ia merely due to dittography of the preeeding siiJffix 
^ ; contrast note on !t33K':*0, 2 u. As stated above^ p. 2% *5 nuay be 
retained l«fore pbp, if we read ; T?-P 0'*?** P^l^^- 

The clause IIP "[QWS DTT »7, no mflr* 0/ (Afy ncmff jAaU fttf aoe&n, \& 
meaningless and unmetrical. Instead of rtp we must read rnr, and for 
*]DWB we tnuat substitute ftt'^P, iky, corpust while k"? and TlU tnuat be 
omitted. The verb ISf at the tieglniung of 2 a is a misplaced corrective 
glosa to F"^i it should be pointed ^'^] cf. B ^nj^r^VoKTat, J recordabi- 
tur. But the clause TD ^Dl^a ~or 117, anything of thy name shall no more 
be mentioned^ suits neither the meter nor the context ; Nicanor's name 
was often metitiotied in bter years. The iasertion of a negative to ex- 
plain an ob^cura passage ia not unparalleled; cf e.ff. Eccl. II9 (see 
beiow, ad 3u) in O'' (koI /a^ iv opdtra Q<li$a\ti^v trov) or the tertiary 
gloas in Eccl. Gq, etc. On the other band, & has canceled the negative 
in 2 K Ofl; cf. Kinffs 209 36 72 li. In eome cases (e.g. 13^11?K Kb, 
Am. 1 * « e, etc.) K*? is scnptio plena of the emphatic 7 (see AJSL 22 aoi. 
I 16, end, and my paper in OLZ^ Jnne, 1D07) but ^Etl^a mr K?, verilyt, th^ 
tpoil mill be scalteredj is unsatisfactOTy. 

The noun D7t?, corpse^ means originaUy indedj i.e. one whose life ha» 
been hrought to an end. In Syriac, the verb DTI? means to come to an end, 
to be complete, but also fo die; :^TMiV tht or ^TVf>n 0"?^^ fie cndvd hU dayit 
or his lifet means He died, la Arabic, idlima often has jiiat the opposite 
meaning, to remain alive, to sureitre, to he naved ; but it ia used alao as a 
euphemistic antiphrastic expression for he is dead ; cf. BA 3 sn, L 32 and 
K. J, Grimm ^e dissertation, Euphemistic Liturgical Appendixes in (ft* OT 
(BaltdmoFe, 1901) p. 5, ]. ti. Iti Assyrian we find ialmu^ corpse^ and the 
feminine Satamtu, with reciproca! aesintilation r iaiandu^ just as we have 
munddxfu, fighter, for mutnidj'i^u, from fns; cf. Kings 112 16. 1 allowed 
more than 25 years ago that Salond^ (= Xainmtu) passed into Aramaic as 
iTjl'rtf and with ^ for ^ (as in Th&W^ chain — rr^CTill?; yif\ hip — F^Hj 
&ee p. 45, below, and ZDMG 01 1«) H'l^^T?. a diminutive form with 
repetition of the final consonant as in Aasjyr. stiqdqu^ Syr. K|5|5B>Mj Arab. 
zuqatj; cf. BA 3bk, n.«; Kingi 121 w; Neldeke, Syr, Gr,'^, § 134. 

The noun &biiP, corpse^ may be restored in the present passage, jiist as 
•lapCi, grave; T20, benefactor; ITfaS (= lITC^ = Auflyr. naknmdtiiu) hi* 
treasvre.it have been restored in 1 K 10 u 2 « ; 2 K 12 1 20 11. We might, 
of course, substitute T^MJ (cf. li'aafU HTB3, Ps- 141 1 ; also Jer, 8 1 «) fof 
y^V ; but T'^Sd? would hardly have been corrupted to "^EMPO, 
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The rhythm is improved by reading Tp^ iiiatead of 7pB; see the 
conclusion of tlie notes ou 1 1, above, p. 18. 

(2 a) Oil the other hfind, it ia better to TEad, with J. D. Michael is^ 
f^t martel^ tear-hammer (cf. Jer. 51 «) instead of f^fi^i tcatterer. The 
incorrect ap^Uing }^^P iiistead of ftp h found also in Prov- 25 w+ For 
the erroneous insertion of a mater tectionis cf. Kin^s 301 lo. A pBO 
{martel) ia larger thim a nspa {matUt, betiU), Judas received hia sor- 
□ame Maccabsus while he was a boy; see A>ISL 21 i4o, below. Both 
martel and mailgt^ however, are diTninotive forms: martel (Lat. martultu 
for mamtiug') is deiived from marvuSf and mallet from mail or rrtaui (Lati 
malleus}* 

For the feminine auflix in T?^"'^ ^^ ™^y substitute the masculine 
form 'TJE'T?!? ; but this change is not necessary i yjti"?^ would refer to 
Nicanor; and X??'^^, to the CD*! ^T? at the beginning of this aeetmn, 
i.e. the capital of the Seleucidan Kingdom; cf. ^0 in v. 11. Even in 
the preceding line (v- 14) we may read T?- 6! instead of T'"^!!* 

For mCOa read -TTiaEa, mountain'/astnesf^ stronghold. This refers to the 
aKfla, t}ie citadel of Jerusalem, which was held by a Syrian garrison 
until this last outpost of the Seieucida in Judea was starved into sur- 
render in Klay^ 142 n.c. Simon's triumphant entraDce into the Acra ia 
glorified in Ps. 118; see AJSL 21 1*6, n. 43. For frai n^ c/. 2 S 5t * 
1 Chr. 11 ft. Tho reading mlia is better than the reading XWi "TlJO, 
vaich a match (W), But instead of rril3ffl we had, perhaps, better point 
^Tit^ = mii^addh, the fera, of Arab, jttiupdd* In EccL On, on the other 
hand, it ia better to read D'mXD instead of fl^TUHa. The term Drroco 
denotes boitiles^ i.e. mouahie towers used by the be&i&gers of a strong place 
(BA 3 iT» and isa). The motind of earth or rampart built by the beeiegera 
is called Tr^hb ; battering engines are termed n'*>3 ; see Ezekiel 47 «. The 
reading of the Keceived Text in Eccl S u is due to ml^CPU in EccL 9 1^ 
just as rna instead of TTam in Nah. 1 1> may b« in^uenced by ms! in 1 t. 
Judaa Maccabt^ua besieged the Acra in 103 B*c. (see 1 Afacc. flwj c/", 
also lu 3u 4 2 41). After his great victory over Nicanor in 161 b,c. 
Judas MaccabfEUB would uo doubt have undertaken a new attack on tho 
Acra, if his meteoric career had not been ended by an untimely death. 

The forms nfiX, p^n, and p2K are infinitives like ~f^ in the preceding 
line ; the inf. abs. Tiel ma; have « in the final syllable instead of a. 

For ^Ii(Q we must read ^llft; the preceding rt3 is unaccented j ef. thft 
notes on 1 s. For IKK = 1^0 see my lecture on Eccli^^siastes in Otienttil 
Stutlieit (Boston, Giun & Co., 1894) p. 247 ; cf. Kings 274 h and ^ for 
nxn = r7l5^"l, Nah. 2 a. 

(1 12) The first tin« of the third stanza is very corrupt. 

The introductory clause, ffirr ^K TO, is a gloss. 

laBtead of Uthv we must read CM^ft ; K^O ia preserved at the end of 
the preceding veree, while sh^ is the correct reading for fiCfi in IbB'la, 
V. li ; see above (p» 25) ad lu. The last three consonants of ^'07^ may 
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Tfiprefient the original reading B*fi> water. ® rd.^ Xiya Kvpeof Kar<£px*^ 

vSiruiv trokXiav seemato have read^ H'3^ Q'O htfJ2 tTT\7T lOK nS) instead 
of D*a-i pi fl'0'?B? BK. We must emend : CSTl D^HTO D*fiT3)« ; the omiik 
sion of &*& may be due to haplographj (ct Kings 245 »). 

The prefixed QK ia conceAaive; the glossator wha added tbe gtosaeft 
pi 1* and 2° intended to emphasize the correlation : craTfl CM'^O B'O pl^ 
I^Ul inw pi, lit, ano! fAu* the waters full and great^ and thus they ehbed and 
stihsidedy i.e. juit as they were fali and ffreatj so thfjf ebbed and aubtided = 
however full and g7«at the tide vtah^ it haa ebbed again atid subsided. 
Of. Ei. 1 is: r^' pi ?13"V P inK IJD* n»K3\ where we could aubstituto 
OKI for "iCirai; see alM> Hoa. 4t: ^^nKtSh p Mp. ^e nwrff (Aej were 
inentoied, the mmre then sinned against me. Id the Maccabean poem 
la. ^ 19-u we must read : 

rf^i? iDQi? ^inSKs 14 
T*?r nYn"^ p 15 
inn a-r'TTB^'K^ 'M"^ 



nitO MW5T D^'TT 

i^tp^iro i fj;<yv p^' 
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o*Tt* *3aD n*tni ininD (j.} 



D"^■^ u (j9> 



^3j^ a Cai 
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Behold, my servant will prosper, 

he will be raised and exalted. 
Though Hooked upon with horror, 

and thoiig'h marred out of all hutnan likeness 
They will be enraptured about him, 

eren Kiogs will be struck dumb ; 
They will see what they never were told, 

and perceive what they never heard of. 

The verb Tn means, as a rule, to be excited ; here and in Jer. SS t it meana 
lo be ardenty fuil of enthtuiasm. The phrase dTC 13^p\ they vtitl doMt ikew 
moulh^ means they will bt speechtesst^ amazed ^ awestruck. The marrinf^ out 
of all human likeness refers to the sufferingg of the Jews during the Syrian 
persecution. 

The Niphal TTQi moat not be derived irook 1U, to cut off, to iheoTf but 
from na bypass aioar/, disappear; cf. Pa, 00 10; 1lWT\ l^rTn* \r^jfor it (our 
life) pauses awayswij^ly^ and we take oar flight. We need not substitute 
yitH for ms. It is true, 1 and Hi are often confounded (cf. the remarks on 
t^zsh in 2 2) and Arab. Jazr^ (at-bahr) is the common term for ebb; but 
tUj to fail is used in Syriac with special reference to water: KTiQ means 
dried up, icateriess. Aiub, jaza^ iajazu. = Heb. ~QF. 

The omiMioa of the final 1 in ^D ia due to the pre^xed "t in the iol- 
lowiiig gloss '^il ir^P^; cf. Kings 245 85. Before "^t^V the 1 may be di*- 
ptnied with; it had better be prefiied to the eecond clause, TIlT^jjlPK IT?; 
ef. 1, 12 of the Maccabean Song of Derision in Kings 278*. If we 
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retain ^ before ''lT}iV^ it must b& taken as 1 eipHcafciTe j cf. Haupt, 
Purim, t>. 15, 1. 30. 

For the explanation of the jniagerj in y. 12* by the pro?aic glow in 
V. 12" 3ee my renifirks on ptat ^JUtsa "JrO" (Ps. 23 «) in AJSL 21 ib (r/. 
tb;J. 23 3s, a. 17) and for the ebliiug of the high-tid(f of the Syrian perse- 
cutioQ c/, 2 Macc. 5 u 6 Lt 7 lb aa. 

(13) Also V- 13 ia an explanatory gloss, and yhvtz is a tertiary addi- 
tion. The BufEi in irme rchro to the ^l?''rS p^ in v. 11. For ^fa 
point ^"iB9p Aw f^aJ'; cf. Ps, llOi (T^ ^°) *"^ 'P^ ^?^^ °)^' P^- 
2»; *r/: JIIUC, No. 163, p. GO; No. 114, p. 110 (AJSL 21 w, n. 43). 
His t/oki (cf. 1 Mbcc 8 » la) would be TDQii (or TC3lb), 

(2 i) Id t. 1* "itr^a iB flcribal expansiou whicb may be derived from 
the Maccabeaa poem, la. 52 t (aee ad \ \2^ abo>T<i, p. 2di). C/ below, the 
note 01B1 in 3 ft. For BItP ITOIPD r/; 1 Mace. Tw and for the enjamhe' 
menij or flhifting of the cflwura, ef* e.^?- Ps. 137 a (OLZ 10 «) and 
Faa. &8 9 6 « vT m 76 B n (AJSL 23 aw) and below, note on 2 lu 

(14*^) A misplaced glow to r. 1* ia found at the «nd ol the chapter id 
T. U*- : nD^K"?!: b^p -ny UOB^- Jt*?!. For rg;:i5bo we must read ipK*?!?, 
i.6. acriptto diifectlra for T5¥?'5 ; the final n of nS^K?^ la due to dittog- 
raphy : the fir^t word of the following verae (3 i) begins with H; cf^-ffinyji 
16011 118 4. The Btiffixia pK^O refers to the ^IH^M 1*?B (3 u) i.e. the 
Seleucidan king of Syria; cf. 1 Mace. l44 2tfi7io8T. Ijf we read the 
feminine Buffii ("^PK^IS) it would refer to the o^nn tc in the foUowing 
veress, i.e. the capital of the Seleucidan Kingdom, The editor who placed 
the first hvn of ^1 (3 i) after this gloss (2 u"*) read yovhii or f3«*?0t and 
underetood the suffiiL to refer to 0*0*1 T^. C/. the retiiarka on the suffixes 
in 3 i& 19. The insertion of the first stanza of ^ after tlie condufiion of 
"1 was suggested also by T^K '33.1 (for tI^^ ^P^ 7^"^) *" ~ " *"*! ^ *• 

(1) For the second Sro of v. 1, -frTa 7j'?tP T^" nm.T "in, c/. Fa. 
70 la (see n, 22 to my paper on Nicanor's Day iu ZDMG 61 sm) and 
1 Mace. In 4fi« 6h 7*^ 2 Mace- e 11 3& n 15 m. 

The threefold "3 at the beginning of tlie last three lines of this slnnxa 
may seem to some rather strange, but it ia idiomatic Hebrew. The last 
^ is concessive (sea above, p. 22, ad I lo and cf. Jer. 50 n, quoted below, 
in the notes on ^'1^, 3 ?) and therefore stressed ; cf. my remarks on 
on Kn*^, Jer. 17 », in AJSL 10 laa. 

The additioa of Til? after ^OT ia unnecesaaiy and oTerburdeiui the 
heiuiatich. 

The scriptio plena of the o m ^S'^liffb may be duo to dittography of 
the 1 ; cf. the remark on tWaiT, 1 «, Bat the o ift accented ; we m list read 
iav&r-bakh, not ((fvSr-bdkh, Cf, also Syr, bi'?B = IlavAw and bie?33 =ii(^iii 
(JBL 19", n. 104). The e and o in Heb. "ic, flit, |IT, 'rbj?: are not long, 
bnt accented ; we must read aii^p, oCvi trrrv, IktoK. Heb. pk should be 
pronounced like our atftn ; the o ia not long; as in nirtr. The difference 
between the vowels in T?5 (i-*- ^'A_jf, not jU^A^t) and '160 (o"«^p) is J 
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the Towel in <ri4>p — *^^P ccuraspopda to the vowel in the first syllable of 
English kfithtr (in Hebrew : ~rh) frhile the vowul in miilkh — '^^ should 
be pronounc^.d like the a in Englifih iathir (in Hebrew i "n?). 

Also bv^b^f i.e, Nicanor, the impersonation of bD!^a (<•/. bvh^ JT^^ 
1 li and Haiipt, Purimy p. &, L 10) is & gloea ; the hearera knew who wju 
meant; cf, the indefiaite VniaJ and I'^^'lK in 2* a and the Pythagorean 
avrof ?i^' 

Instead of reading 'i?^, as required by tlie Qere^ we may point the 
KSthiv nb^, following trvvririXttfrat^ iS Fual : n^3 \ cf. n^a in K, vi. 
The sense is practically the same, whether wa read !t?^ or i?|J; the an- 
uibilafcion and. extermination of N^icangr and the Syrian army at Adasft 
(1 Mace, 7 m) waa certainly complete. 

(3) The verb (31P) ia here not transitive (Jhvh n^stored) but in- 
trftnflitiTe : Jacob's glory reiurnetl, i.e. recovered — was recovered, regained ; 
cf. King* 199 *o. In Is. 6 it {cf. above^ p. IB, ad 1 js,) this intranaitive 3^, 
he recoifered appears in connection with 17 KB*^ he was healed^ lit, joms one 
heaUd him; cf. Kings 2b9it, We must read: ib"KDTn SCT fT '0^h\ 
cf. alao rtsffl in Is. S is. The addition of JTirr and TK in the present pas- 
sage is du6 to a glosaalor. 

(4) An additional (misplaced) gloss to this hemiatich ^ yST^ is the 
clauaa 13*31 DVa in v. 4 ; cf. my remarks on Ps. 68 la ii in A JSL 23 an. 

(3) For pKJ 2" wa rnuat insert ]t2 ; c/ Ps- 80 w. But it would be a 
miBtake to substitute this reading also for pMJ 1°. After PK3 in the 
first hemistich \ti could easily be corrupted to pMJ^ juat as we have 
'?7ai< instead of 3KT in 1 *; see above, arf iac. If the reading had been 
I&2 in both hemistich^ the corruptioii to piU could oat be accounted for> 



The third paction consists of two seven-liae stanzas followed by an 
appendix of four lines- Each line has 2 + 2 beats, Le, the same meter 
wliich we find in Ps. l(i ; cf Haupt, Purimj p. 18. The first two stanzas 
were ^vritten before the fall of Nineveh in h.c. 000, the appendix WM 
added after Judas Maccaba^ua' victory at Adaaa in 161 B.C. 

For the hauling, •"ila''3 KiTQ, see above, p. IS, ad li. 

(3») Instead of kti we must not point KS^ although the cuneiform 
name is Ni(u) i.e. 2V^'(u) = Egypt. nc{t) which means City (BA I wr). 
We find an in Hebrew instead of Assyr. e or i, not only in C'ii^ii, fkac, 73k* 
= Assyr. reS^t ^enu^ ek-ul^ but also in fuip = ^arru-kenu and ia f^rnp^J s: 
ASur-axa-iddina ; see Ezra-Nek, 31 n*. 

fR TQK is a gloss. 

For n-'-iK^ (with k) read D^*, with tf ; see ATini?* 280 ii and cf. above* 
p. 27, the note on T»tO nSTttM, 2 s. The plural onie ia intenflive (= the 
great Nile) just as ^33 HTH) 71?, Pa. 137 i means Bj/ Babyhn'g great nifff 
ie. the Euphrates \ see OLZ 10 a». Also B^T^ is a pluralk intensikms like 
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Cn.^, B^anc, ete. (see Kingt 206 » 270, ii*») : Sryr: eiK=Sijna on the 
Great River^ i.e. the Euphrates. 

The clauBe ^t'?'3'SD D*t3 k a gloss W the following D"-! rf^'H ; it might 
tkiso be a variant (see Kinffs 213 4h) to the last hemistich of this verse, 
rinoir DTS (tr/, the note on 2 **, i.e. ^, fi} but this la improbable. 

For B^ TO read D'n IT^Vl ; the relative pronoun prefixed to thig clauee 
may be omitted. The terra O* is used also of a large river, just as iamm 
and bahr in Arabic; c/1 Is. 19 5. The A^yriaiKi, on the other hand, 
called the Persian Gulf ndrt* marratUt the Bitter (i.t. Salt Water) River; 
cf, JAOS 16 civ and the comments on the Babylonian mapof the world in 
the tranalation of Ezekiel (SHOT) p. 100« L 3G; see aJao th« descriptive 
pamphlet Die Regtnboffen-Bibei (Leipzig, 1900) p. 10, 

For 0^**?, at the beginning of the lost hemLaticb, point D^ (W). In 
Gen. G i^ on the other hand, J. D. MichaeUu read B^O^— TK K'2B 'Jif 
p»tn hv D'a '?iaai; see E. SuesB, DieSirUfiMtk (Prag, l&eS) pp. 27, 50. 
T pointed out in KAT^ (18&3) p. 60^ n. 3 (r/ AJSL 1 im, n, 2) that SiSO 
waa a popular adaptation of Assjt. oftttAu, deluge; cf. KAT' (1902) p. 546^ 
n. 2. For tt = K see also Kings 100 » ; Haupt, Punm, p. 23, I 23. 

(9) For ^re^ point na^ip. 

The following taiD TTXp Vlfi tT^Kai is a gloss; ^tp f**^ ffTirOl belongs 
to XITO, and BID is an addition to D*a^7% derived from Kz. 30 &i c/*. the 
remarks on the gloasea $ and ^^ alao K, y and 3, ir. 

The verb VTT ia a gloas ; c/ the gloss rtn in Is. 5 1 Cant- 8 u j see AJSL 
19 ifl«, below* 

For i|n"Tipa read, with W, nrnrua ; c/^ "y^D instead of ybn in 1 w* For 
the prefixed 3 see ^urn^rj 67 44, 

(10) The DJ before TVhh's is due to vertical dittography; cf. Kingx^ 
86 » and below, note on v. 13. 

For the iraperfectj ItPKiTj read the perfect, TPIBT; c/. ^pJT*! in the last 
hemistich. The ^ may be due to dittograpby of the *^; cf. the note on 

namap'?, 2 1 c = i ^ ^). 

The prefixed T^ is a scribal expanaion, derived from Lam. 4i Sift; 
lAm. 2 19 is a glos» ; cf. the gloss MlX^n '7a tfftna in la. 51 1«. 

For the accentuation ^'^ (so, too» Obad. u) instead of IT see abovfl^- 
p. 18, Tlie form IT might, of course, be derived from rPT — mJ^ Aflqrr. 
norftl, to cast, throw, juflt as we have in Assyrian : infiabtttt aer-nng, from. 
aSC = air, Fth. u^ffr,- or in Arabics uaqlr alongside of ttaqtr^ trougb 
(AJSL 23 a**) but the reading ^ is preferable. The verb is not denomi- 
native, derived from T, as W suggests^ 

Heb. D*|^ is an Assgriau loanword ; ti/j^ = zinq = tinfu, from sanaqut 
to bind, confine = Arab, ^dnula — ddqtt — Aasyr. jri^ ; cf. Heb. P''3TI and 
P*^; see Kings 125 sr. For the infixed n in jy^^ cf. the remarks on 
Aram. QJp ^ f^ in the note on B^tf, 3 ft. The I in Q'pi for CPRM is 
due to partial assimitation of the initial D to the foUowing nasal ; ef. 
|0>, (tirt* — As&yr. nim&nu^ from ttitama; see KAT^ 850^ n. 3. For Q^M 
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(Jer. 40 1 4) i:: O^pl cf. Aisyr. agappu = gappu (for gcifip") wing ; see 
Kings ©8 in. The *1 in ^1i represents frn infiied n (ef. ^"U ^ 13 ; see 
below, ad v. l?"" and Kings 258 ») while the J iu *1)3 is infized juat u 
the S in pTJTi and B3p; the 3 in ■pD ia due to ].)artial asfiimilation of th* 
initial 3 to tliie fitial ^- The noun ^3, unn^ is ultimately identical with 
p)3, /Aflw/, and the original form is ^3. Heb. Wp\ fguers and pW, tttre^ 
ara ultimately derived from the eanie root ; cf. Kings 133, n. f 

(11) After *"CiB?n we muBt supply (but not insert) nOPt DO (^cf. 
Is. 51 IT 32 Jer, 25 is) = n&StP nSP D13 (Ez. 23 ») = to Tror^ptov toC oTi^ij 
ToE 6vfimi Tiji Apyy^t arroC (Rev. 16 »; c/", 14 ii>). Cf. also Ol>ad. la. 

The participle Tythni means coeeredf Le* wercvTHc = fainting, falling 
into a Hwoon. In Arabic^ gdSxya means to coiier, and guSiia *ataiki, lit. a 
cotfr tcoj put upon Aim, lA the common expreseion for he swooned, became 
Benael^A. It ia not ne<»asary to read nc^DS; cf. ^G?^, are ni^erctimet Zi> 
fainting, la. 51 » and 'IT'Prr, A* wax overcome (by the heat) Jon. in; also 
IftoD^, /fim£*t /atVj, Is* 57 1*. The inf. Hiph. g!?!?^' mean a in EccL 3n 
covering^ veil = KaXxftfio., 2 Cor. 3 u^ r/. Haupt, Ecclesiastes (Btdtimoret 
1905) p, 4i?, n. 18, The gratuitous emendation bw3^ propowd by Ka- 
menetitky (ZAT 2iws) and MacdonaLd (J3L 16 31s) was ^ugge^ted 
long ago by g critic of attthonly in Ci. H. H. Wright's comrnentary 
(London, 18SB) p, 437. J. D. Michaelia' e^knatioa of no^I7J as a 
pTiTative denominative (AJSL 22asi, L 3) of noSp, i,e, dijiourtd, <fep»r- 
ginated (of. our term maiden fortress) is ImpoaBible ; T^^V nieaua young 
iBoman^ not virgin. 

The following heraistichal pair (v. 11*) is a gloss to v. 14 whif^h rep- 
resents the original sequel of v. 11 ; vy. 12 and 13 must be inserted after 
V. 15, at the end of the original poeui ; they were diiplaced by the glosseai 
in TV. 16 and 17. Cf the note on 1 11 (p. 25). 

(14) In V, 14 the two clauses ifiltSO "pm and "^hs 'DO'M are glosaefi ; 
*^ni "toil explains the preceding t3T33 *Ki!l, and 'T'naEaa *pin ia a gloss 
to the entire verse, and ahould thei^fore be placed aJEtot the eecond 
hemistich. 

The Una T? '3W? "Vilfi "0 does not refer to boiling water which ia to 
"be poured over the besiegers; nor does it mean Fill the moats (cf. above, 
p. IB, n. 10). It refers to the fact that the besiegers will cut off the 
vaterauppLy oC Nineveh, so that the Ninevites will depend again on the 
luin water as in the time before Sennacherib built the great waterworks 
of Nineveh. 

The phrase b%3 ^Vt'z, Go into the mud means Knead tha moil teith yaw 
ftet; the clay (Span, adobe) waa mixed with water, and then worked 
with the feet. The emendation "DU (Gratz, N; cf Zech. lOt) is gra- 
tuitoua The inhabitants of the besieged city will be forced to make 
bricks in order to restore the fortifications destroyed by the besiegers. 
In Assyrian we find the eame phrase: fifa ^ibu (HW 301*}, HeK DTa 
^ Assyr. ^tu standi for {Sn/u, with partial assimilation of the feminine 
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n as in Sjr. Mtstfp, archer for KHI!^, from Asayr. qiiitu, bow (a biconao- 
nant&l fetniniue form) pL tjaidti; cf. AJSL23»a, below. 

(15) The two B''SlPB of v. 15 must be transposed; cf, the remarks on 
the traLLSpositiouB ia 1 ii 14 and 2 6. 

For 13ari.1 read *3iriri. The reading laSfVT is not a graphic corrup- 
tion, but it is iaJa«QDced by ^3mn in the second hemistich {cf. the 
remarka on b'^DM l" for sn in 1 *), 

Thase imperatives are cronceAsive : Juat make th^felfnwnerous = even if 
thou mttl'e^t thifS^ff nutiKfQu.s, i.e. ID spite of thy large population and the 
nunierous troops raaiining thy fortresses, fire will devanr thee. Some- 
times such imperativea are ironical, e.^. in the glosa Eccl. 11 *: — 

Just walk in ihe ways of thy heart 

and in the sight of thine eyes; 
But know that for all these things 

to judgment God will bring thee ! 

Cf. also the two Maccabean passages Is. 47 m and Lam. 4 n (OLZ 10 m). 

The Vt in r\Z-\H is not prothetic, as in Syr. irpnK for irpi, etc. 
(N old eke, -Syr. ^r.', § 51). The stem is not '3^ but SHK; of "OM = 
*T3 (AJSL 23 M7) and Assyr* dribu (or eribu) a swarm of loctiata. The 
final n in .1S*iK repregentg the nominal aSii^; ^'^^ — arbai, just as 
Assyr. iiabiHj iniQated skin (Arab tauf) =^abiam; cf. Bzekift 35 » and 
AJSL 1 it«, n, 4. The Assyr. verb araba (to devastaUa the fields) is 
denoroinatbe; Tennyson sajs: 77m Philip and the biack-faced Mwanns 
of Spain . . . come locititing upon %as. 

The third hemistich of v. 15», P^ ''jSSKri is a gloss (ao W) to the 
first hemistich ffst Y^3l<rrD3l. Alao vr. 10 and 17 contain gloa&ee to 
T. 15; the antiquarian and biological erudition displayed in these Terses 
cannot be credited to the original poet. 

For tKF, at the beginning of r. 15^ read ^ or CUI; we find th0 fiamia 
mistake in Ps. 137 b, where we must read B^3, although (Eccl. 4 %*) 
instead of 07^3; see OLZ 10 «, nu 3. 

(16. 17) V. 16* and t, 17» expand NaJium's terse statement regarding 
the countless population of Nineveh^ whi!e v. lO"* and v. 17** supply some 
biological information with regard to the locuste. In v. 17 wa find also 
aome tertiary glosses (cf 3, xx)' 

(10*) The bemiiitich ^p^ oo?K3 p^ e&vers the connection between 
T, 16' and t, 17* which form a "tito with 2 + 2 beats. 

The verb tStTC refers to the exuviation (or ecdysis) of the lo<mst. We 
use exuvifE of the aVinSr ^^-^« ^^ animals, which are ahed or sloughed off, 
while in Latin, exuvitr is used also for $poits, just aa Heb. ^1?D means also 
to plunder^ Arab- sdiazaj to shed the ^in, is connected with the root tV 
which we have in vVc, to plunder; Arab, sdlaba; cf. AJSL 23 U3, A, £* 
Shipley states in the article on locusts, EB 2&0&: On leaving the egg 
tbo young immediately cast their skin, an operation repeated about the 
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fl**, I3**j Sl^'t 31"*, and 60'*^ day; the wiogs attain their perfect develop* 
ment and the locuat becomeB capable of flight only at the G*^ and lart 
moU. The Asayr, stem paidtu, to obliterate, has no coouectlon vith HeK 
iSlCb^ but is a transposition of ^tSC, to rtnse, to wash off. 

The term p*?^ is not derived from pph 2= VVh (cf. KinpA 175, ts. J) but 
it may be connected with Assyr. Uqiiu (HW 7fi) and Arab, ualaqd which 
denotes a leaping gait of the camel, bo that p^ may mean teaptr ; cf, our 
grasshopper and German Sprengiing or Sprengai = locust. The second 
syllable of German Heuscfireck repreflenta the obBoIete verb scAncken = 
to leap; c/. Lutber*s Bible, Job 39 ao : Kanmt dti es schrecl'en wie die 
Heiischrecken f i.e. Corul ihaa maite Aim (the horse) leap as a locwilf Hebi 

nmic latrmnri. 

(IT"*) The ^ in '^M (whence the nama Cadiz) is an infixed H, and 13 ia 
connected with "Vp and Abrjt. tunj, wall ; e/ the remarks on ^1J above, 
p* 3*2, and AJSL 23 a:. In *Tip QVS (which is perhaps influenced by 
ms Bl*a»lt) CT should be trati&poai?d ; we must read Q1*n ^ii^a^ if* the 
eooi 0/ the day (for "ip, cool, see AJSL 2U«i) i.e. from aumet to sunriK ; 
in Arabic, the dual al-barflani (cf. Heb. TtZ) meanam^rnin^ anf^ eeening; 
and fcnrr/u 'rt-nafiun' = daybreafc. Toward nightfall (DTTI rrp'?. Gen. 3h; 
c/, my remarks in AJSL 2'2 9ns, n. 17) the locusts alight on the ground, 
but the next morning, as soon as the aun has warmed them a littlEs, they 
resume their flight and disappear. Aa long as they are chilled by the 
night air and have their winga weighted with dew, th^y are unable to 
fly ; cf. Dr. Poat'a axtide in Haatinga^ Dictionary cf the BiUij vol. 3, 
p*130. 

The last hemiatich, IfipO DT13"lr?1, has been expanded by a prefli:ed 
and an affixed gloss, TTil and DJK; both are superfluous. ForiatpO we 
had better read dspa (cf CTiTVy) although the aufSx refers to the col- 
lective 'D1J\ The singular suffiat in lOlpQ may be infliieticed by K7I 
Itopb fUna't'Si*, Pa. 103i6 = Job 7 10; ^pti may also mean the place 
(Kings 29& *), The aingiilar Till for Vnll may bo due to haplography; 
cf Haupt, Pxtrim, p. 23, 1. 9; aee also above, p. 29, ad pTiSr?, 2 1. 

(18*) The clauae "V^SH r'STl may be concessive, just as the irapersr 
tires in v. 15^; but it ia not ueceasary to aubstitute the imperative (so 
WM) in this gloss; cf the conditional clause Y^iT^ WKTI73K in v. 13. 
Heb. Y'^ *** dissyllabic (rolMmkh), 

(17*) ForT.'5ISQ we must not read X^^^a (aee Ismah 107^ andlMlow, 
note on nriTin, 3i) or C^Di (Gratz) but we must point: T^*?) 'Atf 
exorcists, conjurers^ part. Piel of "T13 = Assyr. nozdru, to eurs6f execrate 
(adjure, conjure). Alongside of "(0 we find also TTK in Assyrian (cf 
AJSL 23 us). The primitive meaning of this stem is to bind (cf. i*iW, 
girdle) juat as *TT>t, U> eurte meana originally to bind; cf, Aaayr. arru, bird- 
catcher and irru, rope, snare (HW 138) also our tpellhound. In Arabic, 
mundir means admonisher, apostiCf preacher^ juat aa fTTS means priett in 
Hebrew, while the correspondiug Arab, kdhin means «eer, dimner. Heb. 
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*1^, devoteet Naziritf is derived from the same Btem ; a v&to is merely a 
prQutissory oalh^ cf. our Bowing venifeance = German Raehe gflobend- The 
Btem "TQ is a differentiated diiilectic byform of Ttt; cf. pTTiB alongside 
ol ^6 ; aee /^overb* 51 1« ; Kings 102 -a 276 as, 

AIbd "iDWS ia a Babylonian loanword — Asbjt. tupittrru, Bcribe^ i.i. 
bierogT^mTnatist. Th>a word \& ultitnately Sumerian, a compound of dup, 
tAblet (which has passed into SjHao as K&tr) and sar^ to write. Instead 
cf f-T06ffl and ^O^P (Jer. 51 n) we ought to point: T"^5p and ^CC; 
the 19 is due to the t^vowel; a t followed by a Bounds like C, while a p fol- 
lowed by I Bounds lilce 3 ; therefore the ABsyriaiiB often write tu for tp, ku 
for p, and ki for p ; eee mj ASKT lfl9, § 13; Kings 86 u 208 m. The a 
in "fnows instead of T^COp or "Ipoe^ is due to the fact that after a Q an 
iS sounds almost like ^, just as our teand is pronounced wand; cf. BA 
l3i3. The late compiler of the oracle in Jer, 50 51 (which waa written 
about the end of the reign of John Ilyxcanns, 13&-14>1 b.c.) took 1CGQ to 
mean 'TBID = iClCj i.e. a military oBicer ; cf . Judaea 35 to ; contract Kingt 
304 17. See also the note on DTV?, t. 13. 

The form '3^ (= Arab. j£^) at the end of v. 17" repre»eatB a correc- 
tion of the preceding 2ij. For the apocope of the termination ai or t cf. 
^Db = n^pUO, etc. (see AJSL 2*2 36.% n. 14) and for undeleted corrigenda 
cf. Kings 10-4 s». The Tariants '313 aiJ may be rendered in German : 
Sprengsel, Sprengiing; and in EngliaJi : creater, cricktt (crtckel means 
crtaker, i.e. chirp^r}. In Assyrian w© could use eribu (= Arlfm, participle 
of Dr») and eribH (i,e. ''3'TH -- Heb. ns^iK; see above, ad v. 15). The 
fitem of 3U =^au is akin to kOJ, is gather^ so that ^313 meana originally a 
gathering or stearm (of locusts). Cf. Ethiop. gUbait collection^ cong^rega- 
lion J Asayi'. gahbu (foryaft'w) all; gubbu (ioe guf/n) cisterii (cf, Heb. B*SJ 
S2K3m Jerl4« and Xa3, jw£w>i> tt^amp^ Is. 30 h Ek. 47 n) lit. rewrrair 
(rfipp) I.e. a place where water coilecta or ia collected or stored. The 
root ^p ifl a modijScation of ^ or &J; Ip, cord ia a collection of strands 
twisted or woven together. Heb, "QJ, SSJ ; KttJ, *5bJ, 'TDJ ; ^5 ; f sp, f^Bp ; 
Aaayr. 1P33, '^sp ; Arab, jami', yami^, ibumiV, etc. are all derivations o£ 
the same root 3J - 05 ~ Sp = Cp = ip = 32 = B3 ; cf. the remarks on 
»|JK = ^3 ^ Pp in the note on cpT, v, 10 and AJSL 23 tau 

(12) The prefixed h'2 is scribal erpansian. 

^ d*;Kri should be read ffJKn; cf. the remarks on C]*^fc^. v. 8. 

For DC, at the be^nning of the second hemistich, Bubstitute *^l?, 
which we find in the Received Text at the beginning of v. 13 ; rrjM before 
•^ is scribal eipanaion. 

V. 12^ ia an explanatory gloss: the Aaeyrian fortifications ate like 
fig-treea (CSKr) and their garrisons like firstripe figs ; if the D''*13£30 are 
ftbaken, the Ql? manning them fall into the hands of the besiegers, tit. 
info tht mouth of the eater, i.e. they are swalloved up. For frstripe ^gs see 
il auptj Biblische Liebe»Ueder (Leipzig, 1007) n. 11 on No. X. 

(13) Id v. 13 the hcmiatichal pair ^TfiK "^ IHTiK (mnfi) T?'***? 
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ifi an explanatory gloaa in wHch rnHD repres^Qta a textiarj scribaL expan- 
sion. 

The firat two wordjt of tliia Terae, yilJ niTT, belong bo t^ 12. 

Only the two hemiBtichs T3"P3 D'TFJ and TT^ IPK".173R are genuine, 

and they must he traBspoaed ; cf. the ratng.rts on 1 u h. If 1?'P3 OVi 
was the second beniistich^ we caa understand why ^^17, ^bicb reprcseala 
the beginning of the second beaiiBticb of tbe preceding verse, api>ears 
before QTffJ. For vertical ditlography see above, ad v. 10. 

The cl&use T'T"^ lPK*"r^2K is conditional; e/1 the oonceasive clausft 
ICbzh lT3"i."r at the beginniQg of v. Ifl. For the unaccented upbeat 
(Aujtakt) in PRTl'^aK cf. above, ad 1 a*. 

For DT?3, womeriy we muflfc read 01^3, vuf $hall rfesimv, from DOP, or 
rather IBT^, the^ will de^ttroy. Similarly 6 baa for CT?3, Num. 21 » 
ytnmuKCE. The compiler of the late oracle Jer. 50fr 51 n (rf. la, W is and 
the note on noBD, v. 17») read D*l?5 j ^"^ i^ the Assyriane had been womettf 
the siege of Nineveh would not hare lasted bo long, 

(16) Tbe section S a-u, apart from tbe glosses relegated to U)e mar- 
gin, repifisents an old poem composed by an laraelitish poet in Aaayria 
about 607 tt.c. before the deatruction of Nineveh in 60fi b.c. But the 
laat two verses of c. 3 were added by tbe Maccabeati compiler of this 
festal liturgy for the celebration of Ntcanor'a Day. The igufliiea in 
■pB*!, T I' IK, ^"iDob, frOS, "pO^, T'^P should be feminine, referring to 
tbe Ci^ of Niueveh (I'.f, tbe Seteucidan Kingdom), not masculine; 
mtfH "f^B ia a gloss. Cf. above, p. 29, ad 2 u^ (3, p). 

For ia3 instead of M^ ef. the remarks on 1^, v, 10. 

After 1M we must supply (but not insert) BfiMP (Pa. 76 «) or bStd H^P 
(Jer^ 51 n st). All these passages are Maccabean : Ps^ 76 refers to Judas 
Maccabssna' victory over Nicatior; see my remarks in ZDMG 61 ns; 
for Jer. 51 _ef. the note on *TOB&, v. 17. 

Instead of llStT read UlST (not ISSBT), 

For y-n» cf. 1^-TK, 2 1. 

Instead of ^tt: read t^ttH, from pB, as in 1 K 22 it. The stem nc 
(whence the name p^D, Sur^y, i,e, riainff in billows; see JAOS IS ciit, |) 
means to gambol^ caper^ leap, ^prxng^ skip (c/! Jer. 50 1^, quoted iu the notes 
on *^ff^ Nab. 3 a) but not to acittt^r. 

The addition cn,*n 7D is derived from the parallel passage in Kings 
(see Kings 171 lo and cf the remarks on tbe gloss tdlD in v. 9). 

(IB) Instead of nrr? read, with W^ rn^; cf. Kinps 293 ia; oontrost 
DT^TS for fflJnt in 2 *" (n, ^). This noun nnj (for ffihh&iatu) corresponds 
to Syr. ^t^*?^ (or KII^'.'IIQ) detivcrance from pairty etc. Cf also Arab. 
Jdhhd 'I-Sdjjata (— lidjm'aha) which does not mean to enlarge a wound (in 
tbe head) but to mitiffat^ it. 

The &nal clause, TOn "^r^xn TTQS W> ^tt 7? ^, is a prosaic explana- 
tory gloss; the suffix in ^rm may be either maacttliDe or feminine j ef 
the note on iiS3Kb& at the end of c. 2, 
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The fourth section oonebta of ten couplets with 3 + 2 beats in each 
line, i.e. the s^uie mater as in the B&coud Maccabean section, 3, The 
fiiat nine couplets (which may be grouped iu three sections ; cf. Hau pt, 
Purim^ p. 47, ]. 24 and the Maccabeaa psalm iti the Baok of Jonah, 
AJSL 23 a») were composed after the deatruction of Ninevth iq 000; 
the £na] couplet, on the other hand, is a >faccabean appendix, just aa 
tho last four liaea of 2, 

Section ^ conaiata of 3ii + 24-ii^ i of 3b-u; ^ df 3 i and«-T+lu- 
2*; *t of 1 i-M. Consetpitntly 3n-*-; must bo inserted before 1 ii-2 a, 
and St-ii, preceded by Sas, ehould stand after c, 3. Section 1 (2 4-h) 
baBf it may \ie supposed, been inserted after 2, becau^ it is in the same 
meter (3 + 2) while 3 appe&rs at the end of the book, because it haa a 
different nteter (2 + ^}' The reason why the first line of 3 (3 i) has 
been inserted after 2 it^ haa been indicated on p. 20, in the note on 
2, p; the insertion of the first three B'btPa of T between the first and 
the second ?tF5S of 3 (3i*) has been explained above, on p. 23. CJ\ 
my restoration of the Hebrew text of Canticles in AJSL IQa-aa and my 
arrangement of Eccleaiastea in Uaupt, KohtfUth otter Wettschmerx in tier 
Bihet (Leipzig, l£^0o)« Cf. also the remarks on transpositions in ancient 
Arabic poems in Noldeke, £nfrd^f zur Kenninist dar Poeiie der aiten 
Arahtr (Hannover, 1864) p-vii; Ah I wa rdt, Btmerkungen ilber die Achthcil 
der alien Arabischen Gedichle (Greifswaldf 1872) pp. 18 and 84. 

(I I*) For the heading* '^'^Wl Cins ptn, see above, p. IS. The pre- 
fixed *^CS i» a gloss; c/. EB S259. 

(3 s) The singulars, BHP, |B1K, C^D, rOSIla, ttTlfi, Sin, rfJft, ^B, ]p^, Tjjb?! 
(and iyiJl in glans j3) are collective; cf, our korae = cavalry. 

The participle "VTl means crtfing, neiffhing^ not gaUoping. Barth has 
pointed out that this sterai is identical with Arab. Adi/ara, to roar, which 
is uaed of the roaring of the aea, the braying of an ass, etc, Hddara 
means especially t;du^tQfl ^airi HqM/jatin, to roar without iiiBation of 
the iufSiqat i.e. the faucial bag (German BTiiUiack) of a male camel which 
he inflates and projects out of his throat at the season of nit, when he 
sees a female camel. Arab, hadra tneana (like J^VPff; cj' Kl^rtl, 1 &) crash; 
Arab, hadir = roaring of the waves (t/. BTfi' ]^vep^ Pb. 66 1). HadiTy coo- 
ing of doves, stands for htidiL For the transposition in "^1^ = hddara 
cf. AJSL ^2a», n. 10. Our verb to bray was formerly uaed also with 
reference to the bull, deer, etc., as well aa to man^ On the other hand, 
Herodotus (S b4) uses ^0cyy<(rAu with reference to a horae. 

In the Song of Deborah (Jnd^ 5 aa) the hemistichal pair, 

i*i^aK niw TTtn*7ftt did ^app Mhrpm 

means : Then clattered the hoo/g of tAe horses from the yellSf (he ifelU of 
his heroei, i.e. owing to the (incesaant frantic) yelling of the heroes (of 
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the enemies} oiging «i their steeds', tlie hore^ gallgped bo that their 
hoofs clattered, in Arabic, rtScada meanB not only to urge on a hone., to 
ffaUopf but also to Jiee; cf, the note on rfeuo, 3 s. In Scotland, to thud 
me&na l& moue with vet»cit^; MShT) =; (Aey thudthd avay. In German the 
DIE- 'Sp" Sip ig called Huf&chiag^ Le. hnof-beat {cf. Lat. ptiisut, Greek jcnnros). 
Apart from Zagin for Sckreien^ Lulher translates Jud. Saa correctly: 
IM rasnelleft der P/erde Fil**p vor dem Ztjgtn ikrer mUchtigen Heiier- The 
suffix in VT3K rtfets to the enemy; tf. I^IK and tmis:, Nah. 24»i, 
We must not read ^li>'n, nor need we join the prefixed of rUTi*! 1** to 
DID ; contrast Pa. 68 t (AJSL 23 saa). The first T\T^r[ ia not a suspended 
tl€Uu8 ctmntntctusj bat si<stv9 ah(i!utus : for the rep^titioa <:/« v. S : 

imd glosa e in Ps. 68 (AJSL23ia*). * rendera Jud. 5h: VOpV Sk pTT 

nriB'pni nS'm Knanj jo i^tcra-n; Syriac Knana, roaWn^, is a correct 
tranglation gf Heb. rVlTH; contrast ZDMG 56 *«. 1 rendera freely: 
ungxtiae fqiMrum ceciderttat, fuffienfihus itnpetUf et per pru^ceps ruentibut 
fortiisimia hustiunii cf. ZDMG 56 «i. Iti this passage, cecitlerujit does 
not mean thet/ /eU = tke^ itumfrledt l>ut tltey came dou-n witli a crash ; cf. 
/vlmina cadentta and out the blows feli, also htO, in Geti. 24 u ^ R 5zi, 
They tumbled all over themselves trying to get away. In Arabic^ 
^qaoj to fall, means also 'to rush away' (ddhaba yanfdiaqa Parian) 
^ German fortaOkrxen. The comments on Jud, 5 22 in ZDMG M 4mh« 
are unsatisfactory, and the r^toration of this line, given on p. 134, 
is gratuitous. 

Also in Jer+ 8 w tTiK mSnX denotes the ytlls of the horaemerif not 
the netjghing o/lhe Aorsu. We must read : 

WO n"ira DtiWJ i;^ 

The prefixed before nibroc is not a nominal preformattre, bat the 
preposition ]ti, as in Jud. 5*1. We must point riiSriSO, plur. eonatr. 
of J^S-Tit; cf. haiah Uftii* The noun mbrtCa in the late parage Jer. 
13 3^ has a different meaning: H U explained by the following glo^ 
70^1 rai; c/ Syr, K'^irnj, luntful. The noun nSriaC repreaenta a form 
fahatat, not fu^dlat. The explanation of rviS^rn^ i» the pretixed gloAS 
SlpB is correct. ?C has 'rT^^O'^ for 1^*iM, 3 (^a voce hinmtuum) pug- 
natorum ejus; but S ^■^n^^3^ KSSiSQT kS'P jO, while VD^D niTO is ren- 
dered : rTTDII l*7?T)t. Heb. ^nro, however* means tnorting^ not n^if^Atri^; 
see my paper on the cuneiform name of the sperra-whale, AJSL 23 as. 
In Arabic, cdhata is used of the iry of a horse ((*a'Aafa t-/drasu idd 
fpdatiata} but in German the term teichem (i,e. to neighs to whinny'^ is 
used also of a roaring laughter; cf. our horve-laugh (see llaupt, Pun'mj 
p. 13, 1. 30). Roaring may be used with reference to a lion, a tempest, 
the sea, boisterous mirth; it may denote also an outcry of distress, etc. 
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In Araliic, qdrqara (which denotes originally tfae souud of rus^lDg 
ivater; cf. AJ.SL '2S s*a) iiieatia not only to roar, to r^oip, to roo, to murmur, 
but atflo tu g^jfhio ; and in modern Arabic it meaiiB to compitiin, to grumble. 
In Is. 12* 24 i» 54 1 Jer. 31 t bTTit apt'»^ars aa a eynonym of 13■^, to shout for 
jay; in Esth. Sit ve read nrtBtel rhn:t jPTP TTm; but in Is, 10 w brU 
mettns to utter shriU cries of distress, just as we epeak not only of shriekt 
o/iaughtar but also of shrieL't of fright. 

Nor dneit in^2M in the Maccabean paa^g^ Jer. 47 « refef to tbe hor&e$. 
We must read: ^lan*? n?"^B m'SK mp"iB rtsctf^a 
vSj^j pen ^) ;q-t^ ircno D'33*^K ni3K i;Brr4(S ^»P (*) 

The stem KUlff correaponde to Arab, ta'ata^ a synonym of ddqqaj to pound 
{Keb. PP^) and rwiuxOi to gmash (which correaponda to Heb. fT3tT> to 
slay). For m'SK cr has again, correctly, ^rvra':, S 'nrajn ItrD^D, 3 
beUatixrum ejus. The b in IS^n'? (r/ n*-i'fi5*7 mca, Nab. 2 la) is in- 
serted for rhythmical reasons; just as KBTiS 'T'JtUD ia more rhythmical 
than KCn 'b.'^S, Jer. 50 u; see below. The phrase iSSt"? ttTPfi ( = ff 
VlWm? ma) which Corn ill considers to be a gloss, is far more 
poetic than T^iSj pCT, which Corn ill relegates to the mai'gin. For 
the intransitive Hiphil, "CDrrK"? {E i"3Cri«) cf the Ifu^t hemistich of 
Kah. 2 b: n3D» r>", »'«> A'^Jt 217 i; AJSL 22 a*, 1. 4. For the sec- 
ond tine of Jer. 47* cf [L 112, 113 of the cuneiforni account of the 
Deluge, mlsla^anslated by Jensen, KB OaDs, L lld^ aee £AT^ (1833) 
62 37 73 10, 

In Jer> 50 u, on th@ other hand, 

B*^'3K3 ib.-KTsi MBrfn' 'baiD icricn"^ 

the tionn CTt^SK means ImiU; we must render: though ^e helhv like 
bulls {flo AV), For the concessive '*3 see the note on Dippli"*!!, Nab. 2 m 
tf ^o-KipraTC OK ^ot&ta iv ^aravj^ kwl iK€pa.ri^tTt (this is wron^) u« raC/MHt 
3 sicut vituli super heritam cf mui7i.ffM sicut (aun, J6 plplHl K^JU fM pT^n 

There is no evidence that B~i^3K ever tef^ra to horaea, nor does nm 
mean to gallops 

The clause n71?B tt?nfc forma the last h^'iniatich of v. 2; the plED *yiD 
after mpno n33"iiOT must be transposed. The collective ^TiB means here 
hoTseTnen, not horsts; ef. the second hemistich of gloas ^: 17^7* ^'F^*'^ 

After nSuO we may siipply (but not insert) iDlCTflKt ^f Ibe intran- 
sitive Hiphil niDO in 2 b; rhs^ means literally he rears — he causes (his 
horse) to r^ar by urging him on with whip and spur. Spur ( Assyr. tiqttt) 
is no anachronism; see 1. 54 of the sixth tablet oi the Babylonian Nim- 
rod Epic (KB 6 m ; cf. p> 450 and HW 2Q2*> The Median horsemeu 
may have spurred (or goaded) their horses with the points of their 
swordft, etc., or with their feet; cf. Arab, rdkada = ddfa*a : rdkada 
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H'fdraaa bi'TiJldpii M VoAaJJoAy lU-ddm; — halta = hadda). ITeb. nTTO 
haa here about the same meaaing b^ Arab, mutarakiil. Cf. also Arab. 
udkara which means to nu>ve tmth springs or bounds, to rear, to race^ etc, 

(24"') The first three D^UO of T have been displaced in tbe Re- 
eeived Text by gloaa ^, The first bPO of ^ (2 4*) is a Tiriant (cf^ 
Kings 213 4b) to the second St^B of 3 s, and Ihe two Q'bffO of the foN 
lowing verse (2 c) represent an explanatory glo&s to iLib variant : 2 6* ex- 
plaiofl the second heraiisticli of 2***; p^EHv^ DTp"C*n} and 3*^ gives 
an explanation of the firat bemistich of 2 4^; it is therefore better to 
transpoae the two ffblffla of 2 fi (c/. the trftnepoaition of the two DTTTPO 
of S u; also 3 ]L« 17 and 1 1 »)■ "^^^ glossator understood D^nnETI to mean 
Worses (of the chariotg) not horsemen. 

Instead of C?K2 we imiat, with W, read tPKS (cf, Kinfftt 182 « and 
Eath- 1 ift Jl-i) and niET* (c/! the Honterio Xa^iTcrouv^ /^ 1 104; Od. 4 saa) 
instead of m^E; ef. 1 Makk. 6311: Kti.Tijvyaliv iti Aa^ira5«5 in)p«. The 
verb *TD^ is denominative, derived from TbS, fflrcA, and this may be a 
transpoailion of dappU — dappir^ a byf orm of Aaayr. dlparu, torch. The 
collective Z'Sin may be construed aa a feminine in spite of Ex. 14 7; cf, 
I^TXTD in V, S*", which must not be (with W) changed into Q.TKiaL 
The corresponding Arabic word rakb^ a troop of horsemen, cavalcade, 
etc.f maj be construed either aa masculine or feminiue ; cf. Wright-de 
Goeje, 2iBi A; 1 aa B (§ 148, rem.). 

The clause IJ'Sn DT3 between the two hemisticha of 2 t"* is a mis- 
placed gloes to V. 3*, jnst as iS*. at the beginning of v. 6, is a misplaced 
gloHs to CTf in J t*, and bms'^na ^hvrT (v. 6) a misplaced gloss to 
"nrirr in the present b'STQ. The fact that tljc glora Crn33 1^3^, which 
gives another explanation of l?V^'7f appeara in tlie Received Text at the 
end of 3 s> shows that 3 a must have originally etood near 2 4^ juet as the 
two glosses D*.lbK rr \^b d'n-lID "lir (Pa. 8B is) and TlfTrfX 133© dTflD ^H 
(Ps. O&t) show that Ps. O87 stood originally near Ps. 68)*; see AJSL 
21t tn ; cf . also my remarks on the gloss 0*33 fPO in Cant. 4 la (AJSL IB 3¥T, 
n. 35 on No. 8) and Haupt, Btblische LiebtsUeder (Leipzig, 1907) 
p. 27, 1. 9. 

For a-Cra read, with W, trrifc- cf. m for :iO, 1 S 17im; hnn 
for hTit; contrast n."!? for ^^J in S ». The rendering; of 6, mil 
DC JirwfiT? $apvliijffovTai^ is correct, although Oopv^^oyTiu. is somewhat 
yagne; this verb raeanB especially ta be coufus^d^ miteil up^ tin be in a 
confused mast or Jumble ; O^v^oi = flBn, rrailB ; cf. ad v. 0*. The pas- 
sive ^^|?^1' meanft iheif are frenzied, i.e, they run amuch, rushing to the 
attack in a at-ata o£ frenzy, charging furiously with desperate resolution, 
at breakneck speed. Their chargers run liki mad (cf. 23Tn '?S\'in' in 
V. 5 and 3nr pl?JC?3, 2 K fl ») as though they had the (blind) stnggers^ 
German Koiler ; cf. rr?Enri, In Arabic the verb rd'ila means to ht 
atupidf doltish^ and the Pual of its Byhonym {ftdtnuqa^ to be stupid, dull); 
l^ummiqa meane especiaUy io be *tupefed bif wine, to drink wine (iorifra 
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7-xdmrfl). Cf. also Greek (tr/aotrtnit) ^0,^101 (which is connected with 
/uii/mm and fuuvofuUj also ftavut and ^cvos) especially^ ^/jaa>9p also jixd'catVui. 
In the two cnL"4placeil tertiary gloaaes cmwrta ibcS" {2 a) and ib^y 
ap^J3 (^ 1^) ih\B/unous prtcipkation was misinterpreted to iii^iaii j^tumMinff 
m /Arir course or sfer M* corpses. The A~eMtit» BflSITH must not lie read 
CrO^Sl, but the 1 should be trfmaposed as in in"i for PIT', 3 t and 
in an^l for S^V, 3 a; we must read the plunU CJnlsS"', not the singular 
DfT^T'rf, aa pointed in the Qire. Nor is the Q^e of ihvT in the second 
gloaa oortect; we must not read ^V^l, but 'hv?!!', as in the first gloss. 
For the acriptto de/tcthra of the C in Bril37n cf, Kinffit 8i *2. 

(5*) The verh *aaTT* ia not frequentative, but inteusivei it doea 
not mean they move hilher and thither, in a zigzag manner, hut they 
run fast, t^uick as a flash, swift as lightning; </ our theif run 'like 
biazes^ and modern Arab, rdmah, to run = Idmnh, lama. 

(5») For 1*?STnn* read the singular, 'r'^inrr ; cf. A'm^pjt 170, n.*; 
2&6f4. The plural ia conformed to JipTJil^W^ in the Btcond heniifitich. 
For the aiiigular iti the fir^t hemistich and th@ plur%] in the second ef, 
Ges.-Kautzach, § 145, g. This raging of the chariots (German dahin- 
rusen) means drilling furiously, pi?-^3 JTR; cf. the remarks on iT'irn. 

Juat as bn'^nnm, Esth. 4-1 la connected with "7*11, bo ]pWprttr muat be 
combined with P^t '<??; it means th^tf mm^c their legs, i,e. they speed ; cf. 
Ps. 147 ID : n3£^ trxn 'piffa-Kb dicn miaas K'p 

(iy. our phrase he had the tegs of him, \,e. be waa quicker. In certain parts 
of England to leg means to run nimitty. Aaayr. puAdu, ewifk mefiaenger, 
Originally runner^ which has passed iuto Arabic aa harid, courier, Is iden- 
tical with puridUf leg; see KB G h» (me jjuri/Zi ^ Q^'7rT*B). Both 
Heb- Ttt, muie and German Pferdj horaa (cf, palfrey) are deriTed 
from the same stemf and TIC, vnc, nB^, etc. go back to the esLma rootp 
IB, to flee, fiyy »peed. 

(3 a) The first two words of v, 3 belong to t, 2j See abovef p* 39. 

In ilbl the 1 nnufit be transposed as in DTI, 1 j, also p*Q should 
be pointed as 7mB ; the omission of the l may be due to haplography ; 
cf the note on 1121?'?, 2i, Both am"? and p^ are denominative parti> 
ciples like mt'? in 2 a\ Cf. also the note on 2 u and Drcm p'lS p^. Pal 
144 «. The verb haraqu ia used also in Assyrian, and tdhihoj to flarot is 
used in Arabic (Idhibati 'fi-nm-w). 

Although ^^n is fem. (cf 3 i6) the preceding verbal predicate may 
he maac. Nor is the masculine form preferred for rhythmical reasons: 
niT? would be disByllabic : iohevth-x^rv ; cf. the anapeatic beginning 
in"P"P^^ (,'«/j;)^-^>VjtA) 2 a; P*rn*?2K (dift/d-d) 3 n; ^^"2^ (ui-Ninu/} 
2»»; ?rrilTfiK1 (uamhotheha: cf. tie note on "tKtt, 2a and Neldeke, Syr, 
Gt?, § 33, A) 2 fl ; »1D3-Hi {bo^^kesf) 2 lo. 

Both the prefixed 7^ 3^1 and the affixed THib Mitp |*K1 are explana- 
tory gloflsea to "^fi t2il ; for i^ we had better point 3*^. In "TiE lils the 
first word is not a substantive in the coD«truc:t atftte, but a participle 
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with recesaive accent; c/ Ge8.-KiiutaBch, | 20, 1 We find the fiMne 

form in la. 30 a:> where we must read : 

For n^!^ we must point n^Wc, Hit trrwA, i.e. //ts thunder-peals, from a 
noun !nfStt?0; see the note on Vtt'P\ I &. Similarly the Masoritea have 
mispoiuted the plui-al of HKitfO (.niKltfO) Ps. 73 m 74 »: nTK^D, «^ 
though it were a derivative of Kl?3. The prefixed CU", ncoiPif, before 
miT IB a gloss. In 2 K 2-3 is tlie form BITS^?* (which may have been 
pronounced Cn^T^tii or even D^p ; ef Ci3 = ttl3, etc.) appears oa C^iO. The 
form ^1 Tiiuat be derived from pcn, and d(!l)^& meuua their crafh, i.e. 
rwm, ddhris ; cf . Kings 295 sa ; also 272 i», where I have stated that p^n nsp 
does not mean a Arol'en reed^ hut a sy^/i^ reccf. This \& not «n aiifge- 
schtiizteg Rohr (Gea.-Buhl*'', j,p. pn) but etn zer/asertes Rohr (irayedj 
raveled at the ends). 

The participle T3!Ii in the preeent passage means numerous; cf. German 
die scltwere Menge and the Hithpael in ^"rSSTLl, v. lOj ftlso "lID DU, 
Num. 20*3 1 K 3i>; 13S 3""^?, Ex, dan, etc. For 15^ instead of "^51 c/ 
aCfk, KJte?, rgtf, s^h, f5\ etc. 

The last two words of thia verae, En"Ua l'?C3*j are a gloss to ItXTCI, 
2 ^ i eee above, p, 41. 

(2 4') The suffix in VriTSl (i.e. seHptid defectiea for vrnlsj) f and 
TT^IH (v. 6) does not refer to fBO (i,ff, Judas MaccalU^us) in v. 2 
(so W) but to the enemy besieging Nineveh; cf. Jer. 4 ii 8 le. 

Both mKS, reddened f and D''tf7'I1II3, crimsoned^ mean hespatlered toUh 
Wood, D*13 Q^?Kaj Lam. 4 14 Is. 59 a. 9 cjf dpdp>unr*uv read Dl^^i fiiJ<l ^or 
Din^O, apparently, D^au^rifii (c/. Arab, laiba bu-sai^ uaWurjfi |) com- 
bining D'^'c'^no with PK3 (t^ijrottovra? fV Tnipi), For DIMD c/1 my 
restoration of the Song of Vengeance in la. 03 i-o ( JJIUC, No. 103^ 
p. 4&*'). The denominative participle &:*I??riQ' do^a not mean clad in 
scarletj but crinuoHift, eciL roiVA A/oorf. The term crimson ia a doublet of 
carmine, and both are derived from kermes, alko'mes (Arab, at-qirmis:). 
Thia red dyefltuff couBiets of the dried bodies of the females of the 
CtKcus ilicis (Heb. 'JIP TPlP) etc. Heb. D"]P7n& corresponds to the 
Shakespearean purplid : 

Oar lusty Englleh, all with purpled banda, 
Dyed in the dying eii^ugbter of theii foes. 

* In cases like iK^a TfiCi^ there ia an unaccented syllable between the 
two beaU: l^ntlP was pronounced f!/alhn{h)a ; c/ V=K - rP3K, etc. In 
bome cases we must aubaLitule the poetic form IT^D for ^9^Q. 

t Cf. DTTS^a*?, Nab. 2 1 and VHT^^' = *al roh rXifffUit ah-w, 1 S 30 «. In 
AsByrian, iarreSttf his kings, etc., Is the usual form ; see Kin^a 270, n. *. 

t Arab, turs^ sbielJ, is a trauBptjaitioa of suir — s&tar; <cif drnwa = 
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Thew has been ft Bangiihiary battle i everything ja bespattered with 
blood, not only the ^hielda of the warriors attacking Nine%'6b, but also 
their facea, hands, etc. They hare received numeroua wounds, but, 
undaunted, their nobles ruah to the wall of Ninevehf shielded by the 
large pavisea or raahteleia (^pti). At the begitmibg of v. fl vie may 
supply (but not insert) the adversative DJi, yet ; cf, ttMt *^5Kr D'J', 3 u*. 

(11) A tniBpIaced (incorrect) gloaa to &*S^rit3 ia found ivt the end of 
V. 11: "^KIi ISSJp D?^ *3fii1, lit the facea of all of them have gathered 
(i.e, acquired*) glow, i.e. all their facea are auffused with color, they 
are flushed (from excitement, eagerneae, and esertion). The noun n*nKfc, 
j/i»rc, ifl connected with ^iliB, pot, lit, boifer. The stem is *1^C^ the K in 
•mKC muat be explained according to GeB,-KButzach, § 72. p. The 
form 'ii~'KC (pdrur) has two long vowels ; it is a form like CC'^EKS and 
Ennsoja^ but from a atetn n? , In Arabic the verb fara, I'a/fln* mean a to 
btiU: ci,fara ^i-qidm-Ut the pot boila. Arab, /ayr, boiling, meana also a 
Jlush of pansion^ excitfrnentf pretipitatinn, etc. In certain parts of Eng' 
landj^usA deuobea the hot stage of a/ever; cf. Syr. Kfi'^K, fever = AMyr* 
tid/u, fire. In AaByrian we have p{tru^ urn; cf. Haupt, PurirHf p. 20» 
1- 22, and the paper on Nicanor's Day in ZDMG 61 stb. The noun "^T^B 
means fioiYer, then heater, glowing hoinesi, glow, JJushf vivid redncAs : and 
the phrase ^-IlKB UDp dVs *5Bt means : &ll their facts blazed viviffj burning 
criitiafm, 

(@) The Erst word of v* 6, "Of ia a misplaced (corrective) gloss to 
inr^ 1 1 ; aee above, p, 20- 

The suffii in i^'TK refers to the enemy ; the snifix in Jinoirt, to the 
besieged city, 1.0. Nineveh. 

The clause OtllD^nS iWa* is a misplaced (incorrect) gloffl to 'hi^ in 
T. i^ ; flee above, p. 41. 

Heb, "^t meana hert pavise, mantelet; cf. above, p. 13 and the cuts in 
BA 3 iTB. 

(9"*) Between w. 6 and 7 we muat insert the second hwa of v. 0, white 
T. O* must be inserted between w. 7 and 8- The clause at the beginning 
of V. 0^ Sra^ rrsm, la a jgloes. The firBt word of this gloss has displiuied 
the verbal predicate of ."nfi^Q at the end of v, fl*; cf. the note on K^O 
for K^ii ID 1 11. The original text of thia hemistich was ^'^^, HTS^O 
which appears in the Received Text as ntBHI KTT "VTI^. The It in 
nai^krrrb'O must be canceled, and the two consonantB !Tf should be 
transposed; cf. TTl for B^\ 1 :j S.t'^I fqr sm'?, 3 t. 

The imperatives iTOff HOP ore addressed by the Ninerite captains to 
their aoHiera. 

At the end of the first hemistich we must insert IjTKf, thei/ (the 
Ninevite captains) t/elL This verb has dropped out here just as o'^^lTat 
the end of 1 7 or fTian (or pnjn) in Fs. QS h (AJSL 23 01, n- 36). 



■ Cf. Lat iram eoUigere^ tUim ab aettit cotUgcre^ etc. 
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The second hemiatich, ."^SEfi ]*K1, refers again to the NineTite soldiers; 

they do not turn back in their paaic^ their disorderly Sight cannot be 
stopped. Tbi^ sudden fright of the aoldierfi la not dae to the assault of 
the besiegers, but to the flooding of the city. For the intransitiye Hiphil 
rrSBO cf. TiJtn, Jer. it* quoted ill the note on "Ct'T, 82. 

(7J The plural :^^1rar^ is due to the precediag ^TJTO; cf. JBL 10 w, 
aecond paragriiph; Numbers 40 zr ; Ktng^ 20^44, The phrase does not 
mean the gareA 0/ the nVffr*, but tki gateA of the river (singular) i.*. the 
three flood-gates (especiaUy the second and third) of the Khflsar at the 
point in tiie eastern wall gf Nineveh where this river entere the cityj 
c/BA Siw, L36; t», 1. 18; m^L 28; ie>, 1.24, and Map Illn CoLBiller- 
beck's paper cited above, p. 10^ n. 9, The gates of the rirer {i.e. the 
flood-gates in the three dams built across the Khdsar) were opened, while 
the sluice-gates at the atde of the Klit^tsar, through which the water of 
the river flowed into the moats aad cauals, were shut. Thereui»oa the 
unchecked spring-flood of the KhOsar submerged the city. 

The aingutar 73^.1 is collective; cf. above, p. 87. It denotes the rojal 
palaeea in the Acropolb of Niiieveht on the mound known as Kontfunjik^ 

Heb. 3VM meana lit. t( in waced (Arab* matij^ plur. amitdj means 
wave, bitlQii^} i.e. moved up and down or io and fro; it m shaken, swayed* 
•The unchecked flood of the KhOsar undernimes the foundation of the 
Acropolis, and the masonry beg:ina to surge as a ship on the waves. 

(9") In the second hemistich we must read I^V"!^ JTP'fp* S haa ™ 
vSara ttVTTjS) 5 aquae ejus; ^&^Q is not a dittogtam of &*& (W) nor is 
the form a reduplication of '&; aee Kinps 200 u* The sul&x in n*a^ 
refers to riD*i3, not to the river; the sufiix in !1p%T, to the city* The 
form 7rO\7V ia the impf. Qal of a denominative verb derived :&rom .TSVtij 
ef. Deot. 7m: QiB^n -IB rhhs naXTO D^.7). The flooding of the city 
produces a mO noins, 1 S 5 11 ; cf. !TjT noino, Zech. 14 1*. This denomr 
inative verb Din, engulf overwhelm^ sumllow ii/>, ruin,, etc., is more frequent 
thau 16 generally supposed : all the forms of the alleged stem Bian nre 
forms of Cirr^ Jnstead of OO-T? and B&Ti we must point cap*TS and 
CaTl ; the forms ^JOSn (Ae hag swalhwed me up, .Ter. 51 *i) and oasn 
are Polel forms of DVl ; even TKI in derived from CVT. For the construct 
|iffl!T cf P^i constr. r"'!^ from lIT; see BA 1 im, L 4, The primary mean' 
ing of D^n is to roar: In Asayr. mdmu (=- mahdmUf i.£. the masculine of 
TOiinO) Ti'dtnai (i.e. the feminine of Dlnrs) it denotes the roaring of the 
billows of the sea; in flmu (HW 33) the roaring of a tempest; in pan, 
the roaring of a multitude shouting tojCfHtlier- For Assjt. ^mu, mQmu^ 
TC6mat see note 96 to my paper cited above, p. 15, n. 4. Aasyr. mummn 
(i.e. miimu) was combined with !iSii."rtti by Fried rich Delitzsch in Geo* 
Smith't ChalfJdijtche Gentsiii (Leipzig, 187G) p. 237, 1. 10. 

(8) For -^^T^ read .ISCTI = .IJifiSprTi, she will be iabfn out, ie* carried off"; 
cf. 2 S 12 M and King» 253 9s; for Hfl = n^SCll see ihid. 119 s; cf tbo 
remarks on IKS, Nab. 2* 
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For ^^^}i fhe waa stripped read I^ji?, *A« k"«3 Ud inta captivity; the 
oraiflsion of the prefix '"l is due to haplography : nnbsnnin became 
?in^l'T3£Il} afterwards the final n of nppl wa* corrupted lo 3; cf. the 
otniABion of the two H's in fi* 7*"^ for B*n HTH, 3 a. 

For nr^ljl read nr>l?n; cf. D'^.lit for B^ri^, etc. In Aaayrian 
the caufl&tive M^ieli (to bring up) often tueatii) io remooSf carry off} see 
HW 152^; cf. P». 10:iM: "S" "atn:! *5'?t?n-bK, and our fo bring up a prize 
(fJerman eine Prixe au/hringen — tin Schiff erfteuten) = to capture a ship; 
also to rcLv = to remove; to !ifi = to tate away; Greek avatpeto, Lat. 
praedam toUere^ French tfdever uve fife (Heb. KfeS^ Jud- £li»; c/", 1 S 
IT&i, etc,). Ruben's emendation riTTL'.T = Assyr. etiilitu (wbich was 
e-ndorHed by Cheyne^ JBL 15 ]»&) is just as gratuitous as his reading 
ffliO for T^^lTja, 3i7*, The conjecturee proposed by Ruben, PSBA 
20 iiM-tai are eingularjy infelicitous, Kot one of the Aawrian and Arabic 
words which he finds in Nahum (e.g. t^^t to sound, *ltj infantry, ^Oj 
canal-bed, n'?J, to be frightened, nbnP, lady) occur in the BooL His 
metrical reconatnictioD of the text ifl impossible. 

For the three synonyms, -^HYlfn ^0 '*^'? '"l**^^* ''/• the first bemistich 
of T. 11. In Jud. 5^, on the other baud, the accumulation of synonyms 
is due to scribal expaDsioD, and the entire Terse ia a glossy c/ZDMG 
56 nt-^nt and above, p. 38. We must read : * 

The aecond hemiatich of v. 3 haa dropped out, just &9 in Cant. 8 la, etc. ; 
ef. Haupt, Biblischg LieUdieder (I^eipKig, 1&07) p. 47, 1. 3. Similarly we 
must supply in Ps. 110 < after Dm* lAh\ (mT) DM: the hemistich ijKCS 
taSlinU; cf. also the restoration of the last hemistich of couplet it 
of Ps. 45 in Haupt, Eccksimtts (Baltimore, 1»05) p. 37. After nKJirr 
rrn^m nn'jn we must insert "iSort Sjff; cf. Pa. 45 10 Neh. 2 a. Xen- 
Ophon {^Anah. lii, 4 n) says of the tei^ov (= Assyr. rffiru, wall, caatle, 
fortreaa) near Mespila, x.t, the Acropolis of Nineveh (eee above, p. 8); 
^vrati^ X^£rai MrfStia yv^ ^cjfftXiiO^ KATa^f^vytlv ore Q?r(^XAtJtrav rijv 
<ip)(y}v iiro Ilepcruv MtJ&u ■ rayri^F Si t^f itoA^v woXtopKtav o Htpatav )3a- 
o'4AfVff ovK i&vvaro ofre Xf^Qi'it* lA^rt- mrrt ffuj. ' Ztvi « ^povTQ ifaT«rXijc« 
TDvf ^wtifovvTa« KOi ovTUi^ ittXiti, We must, of course, substitute Assyrvinx 
for Medians^ and Xfedians for Persians : cf. Jianiel, 29 it. 

Heb. ^^ is identical with ^l?, rfflm (Ex. 13 la Deut 7« SS^us) 
and AfiSyr. Hffrtti (for giffrdti) ladies of the palace; see EsrQ-Neh, 67 u. 
For the interchange of ^ and ^ cf. Arab A<wfi/, cooing - hadxT ; see ftbove, 
note on "VT^, 3»; c/^ also ni. W ittJ", chains = Arab. tUsila^ pi. *aldsii; 
Aram. KSnn, loin (Arab. laptVa, pi. lauociV) = Heb. Q'S*?ri (Aasyr. xtn{;a) 
and Heb. n:s*?K. widow = Arab, drnuila ; also Aram. Wv'jria (or KrCiTTa) 
= Lat. morgfiritOy Greek fUtpyaptTTfi. See p. 28, above. 
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For '^f femele parent ^hfif J qveen cf. dam (female parent) = t/ume 
(lady; in French also quegn in cheasj and aire {male parent) s= 5tnB 
(O King). Just as Aasyr. Siip'lfi^ ladies of the palace, appears in Hebrew 
OB tj^, female parent of a beast, so the daughters of the Kings of Fiunce 
were (ornnerlj knowa as les dames de France, while in English dams means 
female parents of beasts. The ^ in hi^ inat&ad of 1 is due to a popular 
aclaptatioD, connecting this word with the obscene Heb. verb hW\ eft 
the Taimudic Vriyhs^^ concubines, Sanh, 95K 

The verb 'p3n? means originally (like Arab, sdjala = ^dhba) to pour 
out ; Arab, mau ^dtaiin, water of a male, denotes ttinten virile. Tb« stem 
7J1P may be a baphel (see above, p. 21) of vJj well (AsByr. ^ilu} while 
^tt*, female parent^ may be a Saphd of "i^, young; c/. vn^, v. IS, 
The couatruct state of '^^ is ~\^, fust as the construct of ^?7 ia 3?7? 
the form *^, Ei, 13 u standi for ~VI^, i.e. the syncopated byform iigru 
for iigarU) juat a# we have in Assyrian : zikru ■= zikant^ male, and iikru = 
iil-aru = "^"^ (a iSaphel of 13 ; see AJSL 2'S 3«}. For zikru — zikarut etc. 
(ef. Heb. 3^?, iibh — M?, l{bah) see AJSL 3 iw, L 6 ; and for the forma of 
the construct state, AJSL I i&a, n. 1, 

For B^srtp^ n'i'lia rPn'TOlC c/, Assyr. ib'mo aumm^fi iildmumS ardati 
(see JAOS 22b, n. 9 and HW 220^^) and E. Littmann, Nevarabische 
'Volkitpoesie (Berlin, 1&02) pp. 52 and 133, 1. AG: ydbH mi'tj il^hamam 
'alie till ttdhif 'a-Hdjar ini^h, I will cry for thee like a dove which aits 
on a tree and moans* Heb. IIJ appears in Arabic; aa naaja^ to bellow 
lite an ox (syn. idm). In Assyrian we have nagagu (HW 446*)* In 
Syriac, WTO is u&ed of the gr^mnmg of camels, Juat as Arab, hadlr 
denotes not only the cooing of a dore, but also the braying of an aes and 
the roaring of the sea, etc. (cf. the note on "Vfi, 3 a, above, p. 37), Arab. 
nauh means eooing and also lament; Arab, nutrl* uauh means wailing 
foomen^ Heb. msupQ ; cf. the tranAlation of Ezekiel (in the Polychrome 
Bible) p. 163, 1, 7. For the n in il) ( = J»3, ^a} see JBL 19«, 1. 3; 
AJSL 22 3M, below. 

For the plural onss'? (cf, Vniaj for vnlSJ, 34) we most not sub- 
stitute the flingular, p^?'p; the form *3SV is the regular eonstr. plur* 
of 2?^ ; cf ^?3ll - Vnn&e, grapes. Even if there were no byform 33^, 
the plural of 3*? might be ^asb; ef. "SOI? for'TOJ; Syr. KOM, K^3, etc 
(Nil Id eke, S^r. <7r.=^, §93). For heart =^ breatt cf. the German phi&se 
Hand att/s Berz. 

(10) The rhythm is improved by inserting 1 before ^ 2". For tlia 
unaccented ^ 1" cf, the note on n*nn^ 1 1. 

Before "1^3 we must insert hhv ^T'tth, and for ^i3 we had better 
read 153> just as we must substitute *T33 for T33 in Pa. 16«, etc. (cl. 
Genetis 107 »). For the erroneous insertion of the mater tectionit *\ ct. 
Kings 301 is, Heb. 'n^^ bw 1>»W1 woidd be in Asflyrian : ialtaia knhitta 
iuM (eeenWfi0.3'^). 

The prefiied Q before T?3^3 (read mXkhfft'kti) need not be omittedi 
aa W suggesta. 
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(U) The three terraB ?TpV^1 rip^nial ?^« are generally Buppoaed 
to be flubfltantivesi W : Odg und Verddung und Verhaerung ; A. R. S. 
Kennedy (in Haatings' Dictimiary of the Biblg^ 3 4t&*) : « wild and 
Kwnry tcas/e. rp?^, however, i& clearly a fern, partv Pual, and we had 
better Bubstittite participlea (as in H i) for the first two tertn^, reading 
rrpphOi npipa, Le. part Qal and Poal of pp:i ; c/ QT^pa n\'5p^ ^, 2 ■. TJio 
two forma were originallj' written defective (ITippiOl -ippS) and; the P 
was haplographed, W citea Is. 2tu rtph^^^ pui pp^:i mn" m. On 
the other liand, we must point n^'Sip,/or Ua Uturgif^ instead of HSS^^ ; 
He6 AJSL 23 letf, n. S ; c/. aJjo Kin^s 184 c. 

The stem CDS jg connected with ncQ; cf. Pa- St: nca« "TP-iI? •rHJQ'Gj 
/ K^ater jn;/ hed with tears ; aee EzeJtiel 64 ». In Syriac, Kri|Cfli J(J)|;? meauA 
«Ki(er7 (i.e. runnm^, tearful) <eyes; irp5 K37, a watery heart, 18 a coteordiif 
heart; VSh ^P&K means Ho «nen;<iifeT Iteb. DC|j 1^7 Ai> j^^ar^ b€C<jmes 
watery meanjj Aty courage fails ; he ia discouraged, disliearteued, dejected. 
In Arabic, jtmiCu meanB impure, bracJ!:itth water, nlao pun water; cf. Kin^M 
S70u. In Etl]iopic, triasfiHay iemxH meana to iiqttefy, to diaalve, and the 
qiittdriliteral inmdna^ to putrefy, \s derived from the same root (DID = 
CDS'). Syr* Rri'CO (rilTitf meana a putrid corpte. For Kimtt? = *n^ ^- 
WT07P see above, on ^dVp mr, 1 w. 

The last clause of t. 11, m«B TSOp 0^3 '361 (c/ Joel 2 a) ib a mis- 
placed (erroneous) gloss to DT??riO, v. 4 ; see aboTBf p. 43. 

(12) The Jtirr after mno ehould be inaerted after rrK; cf Kinro Pb. 
24 w, etc. (Ges.-KautzBcht §136, c; Noldeke, Syr. Gr.\ §221) also 
ntfi? Krrn|?5 ^ln^, i *i*. 

Instead of TVIF^I^ read, with W^ rtiOO* 

For on'OB"? n-iDQ cf. inn'? CT^, Jer, 47 1, quoted above, p. 39, 

At the beginning of the second line omit the relative pronoun ; cf. 3, y. 

The addition of HT^K after ^7«1 ia superfluous; so, too, at the begin- 
ning of the following verse. 

For K'sS read, with W (follQWin^j <S jtov iiropeifft? AtW tov etireAf'etr 
«Vtr, 3 fi(/ */uam rViV tea vA ingredcretvr iila^j St prh Spo'? vr\K blKn) Kia^. 
This mistake is due to "iTkn'r^'? at the end of the following line. 

Before IT^ omit '^] this gloati \& derived ^vm T*rtli in the follow- 
ing ]ine. 

(13) For the omission of .T"'H before ^b see the wotea on the pre- 
ceding verie. 

For "nz read ^D ; cf PKa for ffHS, v. 4. In E^tb. 1 m, on the other 
hand, we must read ^13^ (cf. Job 39 ») for ^^ ; the 1 before "]^ ia the 
iram apodosis: ^SCpl |^^ ^l^l means: Whenever there is disrexpectf there 
is wrath ; cf- the glosB in Eccl. 5 b : Q y-^"^ rT07h — "tS"^, in mantf a dream 
there are eanities. For ^ m£ic\ei\ey see Proverbs 60 »!. In Arabic, tT{/|«i, 
sufficiency, meana especially ylW^. 

(14) The last couplet i« a Maccabean appendix, juat as the lost four 
lines of X It ifl, thereforei not necessary to substitute, with W, maoca- 
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line siiffixea, In the Maccabean appendix to 1 we mtut stih&tttate t&mi- 
nine form^ for the maficuLme suffixes ; ^AC^ "pb is a gloss ; see above, 
p. 3S. Tke femiuitie auifiiea refer to the D^^ "HJ, ue. th^ Seleucidfto 
Kingdom, and this may be the reasoti why the beginuiag of 2 ba4 beeo 
inserted after the coQclLiaioD of i ; cf. abovSj p. 29. 

For ^hvt ^}^ we most read agaiiiT aa iii the Maceabean pasaage B i, 

For f^?l re^ T??1i i^^ ^i'*" (= G^rmaa Lager) i.e. fAe ciini/? of the 
Syrians. For the bumitig of the Syrian camp fBl^S cf, 1 Mace. 4 ». 
For the confusiofi of the sutSxeg cf. the note on "p'C nw 1 m instead of 
I'hv Tvap. The readings rcOSD, thy thicket (Smend apwi W) and 
nraiH, th>/ den (PSBA 20 m ; see above, ad nn^pn, v, 8) are not good. 
A TO wk^doi trov read ns^'^. la Arabic the lion is called er-rdbid or ^r- 
TfiUiM; this would be in Hebrew: f5^ and p^T". The corruption of 
■^T*to 1=3^^ ^'^Sa^ waa influenced by 3311 n-6l> «'K3 in v. 4. The 
scribe who wrote ^133^ for ^atSl probably understood ffTfiSs p^ma 
(v. 5) to meao that the Ninevite chariots were burnt 

The following clause, anrrbsKT Tl'E3l, is a gloss {cf. Pa. 137 1; sea 
OLZ 10 m). 

Also p*iMfii after ^m3i*1 must be omitted- 

The last clause of c. 2 is a gloss to the first vet^e of thia chapter* 
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ABBREVIATIONS 

The ahbreTUtiona AJSL, BA, HW, JAOS, JHUC, OLZ» ZDMG are 
explained abovcj pp. 15-17, nn. 2^ I, 11, 14, 5+ 4, respectively. — For AJP» 
ASKT, AV, EB, JBL, KAT, KB, OT, PSBA, SBOT, ZA, ZAT, ZK, |», 9, 
K, £, J, see thia Joubhal (JBL) 19u ; c/. AJ8L IBvt ^2G2 aiid Haapt, 
Purim (Leipaig, 1900) p. 63.— M -- Marti ; N = Nowftckj W = Well- 
haneen. — The uamefl of Biblical Booka printed In itaiia dtinote the Critical 
Notea on Che Hebrew text in SBOT ; tlie first number after the tiatna refers 
to the pagd ; the second, to the Lide ; e.g. Kingg 301 la = Critical Notes on 
the Hebrew Text of the Books of Kin^ C^BOT) page 301, line la. 
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A Study of the Assyro-Babylonian Words relat- 
ing to Sacrifice 



■» J. DY^ELEZ PEE^CE:, PH.D. 

THE principle of Bacrifice was in its inception purely 
anthropomorphic in character, being nothing more than 
the desire to placate or thank a divinity by feeding or giving 
him to drink, and at the same time to commune with the 
gods in the sacrificial meal. That such an idea waa the 
chief basis of the primitive Semitic sacrificial conceptions has 
been already shown by Robertson Smith (^Encyclopmdia 
Britannica^ 9th edition, ».u. " Sacrifice"). 

Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., in liis RelhjxQn of Bahyhmia 
and Auyria^ 660 £f.» has ably elaborated the developments 
which naturally arose from this primitive ideal, and haa 
shown how the ultimate establishment of a eaorliicial cult 
resulted in changing the earlier system of freewill sacrifices 
into a means of temple-in come^ whereby the representatives 
of the godhead^ viz., the priesthood, received the lion's share. 

It should be stated here that the English meaning attached 
to the word "sacrifice^" implying an unpleasant surrender of 
the necessaries or luxuries of life, is entirely foreign to the 
original intention of the word. As D. G. Brinton has 
pointed out (^Relv^iona of Primitive Peoples^ 'IBQ)^ the sacri- 
fice was at first a purely freewill offering in recognition of 
the power of the deity. This offering later became a regular 
gift exacted by the priesthood and, in this manner, the word 
obtained its present commonly accepted sense in modem 
languages. As will appear below, the Hebrews were careful 
to distinguish between the freewill and the regular ritual 
offerings. 

The Hebrew words for sacrifice are as follows : 

ms^K 'any kind of offering*; a general word, probably 
cognate with Ar. dnii ^ be associated witb^' i-e. an associa- 
tion with the godhead. 
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ns; usually Hhe slain sacrifice*; but also used of tho 
liloodlefts offering (Robertson Smitli, Senu i* 205). 

DT<?Ki *tlie distinctively priestly offering'/ 

tl\l}D also a, general word, possibly from nn3 *lead up* 
present' (»<?if» *aii offering'). 

rCJ'JII 'freewill offering/ as distinct from the regular necea- 
sary ritual offering. The Assyro-Babylonian word for this 
was nidbu^ q,v* below, but their nidah^-nindahU^ although 
from the stem 31^ * be willing/ had quite lost this special 
sense. 

H13 * a promised offering/ The result of a vow* 

■^5 only Deut. 32 38 ^libation/ 

1|pJ ' libation/ pauim, 

^Dp only Jer. 44 21 : ^sacrificial smoke' ; incense. 

n^tO|5 common word far 'smoke of sacrifice'; then 'in- 
cense/ which was a later development from the smoke arising 
from a burnt offering, 

I2l*1[!J general word for offering. <y. Glossary, »,v, kur- 
bannu^ kirhanntt^ although from a different st^m. 

Tpn * the regular daily sacrifice/ surviving in the Catholic 
iilaa of the Massi => Assyr* ginU, nidaba^ mttukku^ taklimu 
(see Glossary). 

TOt"iri primarily * an offering presented in the hand ; 
wave offering/ Then a general word for * tribute^ tithes,* etc. 



It is a curious fact that although the Hebrews, and proba- 
bly also the Asayro-Babylonlans, had developed an elaborate 
system of various sorts of offerings, the vocabulary in both 
languages is not always distinctive to denote these different 
rites. Thus, even the most pregnant Hebrew word for sacri- 
fice HSJ *slain offering* could also, though rarely, mean any 
sacrifice at alh The Assyro-Babylonian equivalent zihd (^q.v* 
below), although from a verb Eabil meaning primitively 
* slaughter/ did not signify distinctively a slaughtered sacri- 
fice. Such vagueness of word-picturing is probably not to 
be attributed to any lack of distinction between the various 
rites, but rather to the natural unclear Semitic method of 
expression, peculiar, for example, in another instance to the 
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syntax of these languages. It will be evident, therefore, 
owing to this very vaguenesa, that a more certain knowledg-e 
regarding these sacrificial rites can only be obtained by a 
more extended study of ritual texts. Context in this investi- 
gation is really more important than philology* 

It will be noted, furthermore, from the Glossary that tb© 
Assyro-Babyloniana had a number of distinctive words refer- 
ring to libation which, as among the Hebrews, played a most 
prominent pirt in tlieir system. In fact, the usual ideogram 
for priest = San^iJ (?-fO denoted primarily 'the libator.* I 
am strongly inclined to see in this rite not merely the un- 
doubtedly ancient custom of giving the divinity to drink, a 
parallel to the divine food of the solid offering, but also a 
survival of the idea that liquid in itself typified generation = 
the semen h&minu. See my Materiah^^ 2 flf. $.v. the water- 
sign A, which was commonly used to signify generation In 
all its aspects. 

The object of the following Glossary is to present a brief 
philological study of the chief Assyro-Babylonian words re- 
lating to sacrificial methods, paying especial attention to the 
Sumerian and ideographic equivalents* 

GLOSS AKT 

ADAotTRO 'censer, inccDse^pAii * ; ideogt-atna: DUK-A-DA-GtTR, Br, 
11554, which sigua «em to indicate the true pronunciation. See Jensen, 
Kosm^t 438 and KB. vi, 1, 501 ff. on Aaayrian ndaff^nt, which ie eTidenUy 
a Sumerian loanword. In Sumerian, ada^r musl; raeati pricoarily 
'Tesul for liquid'; viz., a *water, liquid' + rfn = the poatposition 'for' 
+jtir= GUB = Jditiru 'drinVing Teasel* (see Hwb. 6fll), Th* use o£ 
adagur = adaffftru to denote n cenaer ia therefore a later innovation. 
AdagQru ia a Bjnonjm of siittim, q.t*. and nee Prmce»* 18. 

AsLV 'sacriAcial l&mb' (thiiH MiiBB-Arnalt,' 15, bat Del- Hipb. 36 
Qzlu). The form adu ia probably another and raorQ correct writing for 
antu. Note A^yr.uz&lu 'gazelle'; Aj,gaz6l Zimmem, Ritualta/€lnt2l^t 
26 ff., translates av^u as 'an old wild ram ' and puxadu {fj-v.) ba ' a yonng 
wild ram/ 
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' J. D. Prince, Materialt for a Sum*riart Ltxieon^ Parts I («jd TI, lOCN^ 
1006 (Leipztg). Referred to In thia paper u '' Prince." 

' W» MuB0-ArD<jltt A ConcUe IHctionarjf ofth* Auyrian LangHagt. 
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Ec£nti 'inhale, smeir; especially used with qufrinnu * incense,* XV* 
19, GT-^S a {^e qutrinnu and cenu). This e^enu is, cuxiousjy engugti, 
represented by the Sumerian word ^^ar — XAR (Zb. ^8), ivhich lue&nfl 
*bind' ftud ia properly applied only to the otber t^-enu 'back-bone' := 
Hebr. JTJiB'. E^enu "firnell, inhale* could only have been regarded u 
equivalent to 7ar^ XAR by an erroneous astiociation with ef^u 'back- 
bone ' (see Prince, 174-175), 

Urigallu <a libating prieat,' lY. 40, nr. It 2 a (aee Hicb. 138). In 
BiimeriaD, from which uriffotlv is plainly a loanword, ttru^ai means *the 
great (^0 ™»n' (wru) ; i.e^, *the priest,* by speciiil application. The 
ideogram SES-GAL = Sum. uru^a^ = Seni. urigattu mean* 'the elder 
brother.' Note also the Semitic abstract formation urigaUi^t<u * function 
of an urigaiiU'* 

ASiPU * conjuror* (also iSipu) ; Hebr, ^^t from aSapu 'diTlne,* 
seems to mean only * diviner/ 

Isipu, Byn, of o^ipu, ^.r. just above. 

iSippiT 'Bacrificial priest'; syn, of ramku Mibator,* g,P. The word 
ilippu is undoubtedly of Semitic origin, in spite of the Sumerian punning 
efjuivalent i-Sib ( = ME), where the i- ia marely the defining prefix and 
me = ME = ziJcaru ' man/ iff., ' the man par excellence^' hence * the priest/ 
This Uib in Sumerian must have been HUggeated by the stem aSapu *con< 
Jure/ From Sum. iSth then came Semitic Uippu secondarily, like Sem. 
ffinU from Sum. £^'-na, itself suggested by Setn. linu 'be firm.' See s,v. 
ffin&f and Princo, IQi. Note also the Sent, abstract formation iSippHtu 
'function of being art iVrppu/ 

Baru * aeer ' ; especially one who investigated (s barik) the lirer of an 
animal for purposes of divination. See Saitrii, 

Bazillum aort of sacrificial goat. Pognon, Wadi*Brus(t = At. baz/urt. 
See $,v. pa9il(l)uh. 

BiH>!^iou is a Sumerian loanword in Assyrian, synonymous with 
namxam 'sacrificial receptacle/ q,v. See U. 22, 2rde : DUK-BIK-Sl-DI 
==ziifruru, abo *a receptacle/ Btr in the connection fnr~ai-di may be a 
variant of bur *a vessel/ as in the following humagiguj in which case, 
htrtidi would mean 'the just or proper ritual vessel.* If, however, Mr in 
birsidi can be associated with bar— BAH 'divide, apportion,' then biraidi 
would mean ' the correct {sidi) divider ' {bar) ^ ' the proper ritual 
graduating glass.* See Prince, 60. 

BuRSAQOU 'libation*; only Scheil, Salm, 103 (Muss-Amolt, 193)* 
This word, which ia clearly Sumerian, can only mean 'the excellent or 
chief {foff) vessel ' (bur') . It must then refer primarily to the libation- 
vessel, rather than to the libation itself. 

GiTfU 'the regular mouthly or daily temple sacrifice,' syn. of gattukkUf 
^.p. = Hebr. *rWr, whoeo modern succesBor h the Maes. Oind^ which U 
also an adjective 'firm, fixed^ regular/ Is, like iSippit, a secondary forma- 
tion Id Assyrian from Sum. ^'-nir, which waa itaeii onginoUj sug- 
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gested by the weU'^kdown Semitic stem kerm 'to be firm.' On gi-na, see 
Prince. 148. 

Zifiu ' sacrifice ' = Hebr. n?l, but only etymologicallyt &b ft&u doea 

not necessarily apecify a alain offeriug. It can meaiiT however, a sacrifi- 
cial victim, but not excIuEiYely, as it indicates any kitid o£ offering at 
0.11; cf. ^A- V. 59^( T: ahe tBimmn jiumiti ^oJTeriiigs of Any kind ftt aU.* 
The iiDUn zibu is usually cgnatrued with nat/artu ^give, pieaent a Bocrifiee.*' 
In JV. 20, nr. 1. obv, 2S, rt*ii = Sum, SA-KU-DU^UL, probably pro- 
notinc«<] ak-kwtuif where SA — ajl% ag is clearly the sign of abatraction, 
while kndul may perhaps mean kud ' cut, tear,' id= UL * beei,' aa UI* is 
really the apecified bull-sign with the corner-wedge. If this interpret^' 
tiuu is correct, it would indicate that the primitive meaning of the Terb 
zoAu was < slaughter," just as in Hebrew. 

ZuHqiNU • libation-veaael ' and ' libation ' (see Muss- Arnolt, 297), The 
stem zaraqu ^fiprinkle^ pour,' I am inclined tO identify with mr&qu itut 
which see also su^eciinij, 

XuBUKC *a vessel of some sort,* syn. of birtidu, q,p, 

Kald 'magician, priest, class of priest.' The Sum. equivalent ia 
US-KU ' a noble or high {ku) man * (uH). See s.r. the fiynonynis lagaru 
and surni. KalA waa probably not a aacrificial priest^ as the word ia 
made equivalent to^afrrii * seer/ (?.p- Br. 6199: lv4iff (AMEI^KAL) = kaiHt 
and 81205 ~ iabru. 

Karabu "favor, bless/ from which kirhannUf turftannu, kitrQbu. Not 
to be confounded with qardbu 'approach.' 

KmBAKNU 'grain-offering '=B[TA = /tr5'. The same ideogTam meaua 
also (Tqnjfi' priest 'with Suraerian value Mnyu. The sign SITA indicated 
primarily * irrigation, watering'; hence = ' libation' and here, in a special- 
ized sense, 'grain-offering' (see Muas-Arnolt, 435; IVince, 216). 

KuiiSAXNU Hrihnte/ but also 'offering,' as in V, 31, fiabi kurlKtnnu 
eqii ' offering of a field ' — Sum. lag-gan^ Br. 5985. See 5.0. jurban^u. 

KiTBUHU ^gift, sacrifice/ from karahu. Awiociated with nidahitf 
ninddbik in ZA. i\ 59, R, 11. For the ideogram see t.c. ni^ below. 

Laoari;, synonym of Inifi, tj.w The Sumerian word ia latfat, being 
the equivalent of the sign (Br. J&572) which originally indicated the 
pudendum feminct = the organ of plenty, the symbol of frtLitfulness. 
Hence the idea of a temple-priest dealing with plenteous sacrifices and 
dispensing the plenteoos gifts of the gods. See Prince, 217, and cf. *.c. 
kal\t^ i^urr^. 

Namxaru * sacrificial receptacle,' from maxdtru 'receive.* Syn. of 
bir»iduj q.v, 

NiDBu 'freewill offering/ occasionally used as a isynonym of iattukkUf 
q.v. Cf. Hebr- 15*??* B-^fl B^c nidabii. 

NiDABu or NiMOABu * the regular offering due a divinitv^ especially a 
goddess' (Muss-Arnolt, MQ). The ideogram is RAM-PAT(SUK)-AN- 
NINNA, Br. 4773, probably to be read in Sumerian aka-iuku dimmer 
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Ninna 'the food of the goddem Ninna' i= /i/ar. The RAM-sign U 

cleiirly the Enie-Sal abstract prefix, aa in Br, 9932, we fiad aimply PAT- 
AN-NIXNA = Suku dmmtr Ainna ' food of Ninuat* witiiQut any abstract 
4ign. tlooiaiel^ iSum. L^sfftflct^t 50, regaTd3 Sem. nitlaim, rtindabu aa^ ft 
i>uineriau toauword from ni-iiab^ nin^ab, connecting it with Niiaba, but 
the stem 3*13 'be 'willing^ ia veil eatabliahed in Semitic (cf. Brown-* 
GeAeniua, 621). 

NiqG ' Ubatioo ■ primarily^ but also ' sacrificial lamb ' ; cf . Muss-Arnolt, 
717, The common ideogram is tbe Bign found m Br. &08S, whoae 
SumeriaD value ia iiffiiie. Cf. especially Br. 8092: sigi&Se = nit^i^ passim. 
The ai^ was primitively an encloaure containing graint so it niust have 
mt>aut prtinarily 'grniu-offeriug/ In Br. fiOOl, it also signifies i:iiru6u, a 
general word for sacrifice, q,v. The Sunieriati word siffUSe seems to mean 
*cruah («", lip) gTiun^ { = ffl!f-te; tjH beinff the determinative for plants 
and Jc — *■ grain '). The verb ih naqv ' pour out a libation," used especially 
with karanu ' wine ' or with mi * water/ But nagH ia al&o QSttd fur sacri- 
ficing iu general. See also j.l'. basgu. 

NiSAKKit * eort of prieBt,' suggests the Semitic stem naxul-n ' perform ' ; 
Tiz.»MwaHM ~ *a fuiictioDanr.' The Sumeriun equivalent isXU-(ejf) AB 
= nu^S' man of the bouse'; i.e., ' man of the temple'^ hence *prieftt.' NoU 
Sum. ni-gfift = nifpt * sacrifice ' and also = nigaH^Ui Br. 07O3. This Sum. 
ni-saff &eeni!i to he a punning formatioti (^^ni-sag the chief one ') on Sem. 
nasdht anJ in thi^ caae nkakht is a secondary loanword in Semitic from 
ni'ifog^ »^<;e s.v. liirru and oijiiu. 

SuRRU 'magician, priest*; synonym of kalCij Jensen, ZA. vu. 174. 
See PrincP, if.v. futtu. 

SuRMAxxu ^high-priest' from *urr^ and max 'high,* C/I s**k ianga^ 
maxxu. 

SARAfju 'poor out, libate ' = Aram. plQ, The idt'ograra is DUB = 
rfuA, Bt. 3020, from the idea of 'plenty/ attributeil to DUB from its 
primitive eenae * surround, heap up* faee Prince, S7). 

SiBQU 'drink-offering, libation,' fionn sardqu. 

Sarraciu 'one who libate:s,* ZA, iv. 11. 

SukqInu ' libation-veasel, libation/ probably the correct reading for 
zurtpnu, q.v. 

Sattvkkv, originally <the eetablidied! standat^ ol valne' and theti 
commonly Hhe regular offering* = Hebr. T'Ori and Awyrian pinu, q.v, 
(see Muss- A rnolt, 786). The question as to the origin of thia word is a 
doubtful one, I believe that it is from Sum, m-dug ^ DI-KA = simply 
*speak (KA) the decree* (DI); !>., '^fiix the standard.' Note that 
s.a = DI = milku ^ couusel/ Br. S531, while dug = KA is a u.<;ual word in 
Sumerian for * speak.' In Br. 9542 ; sa~duff-ga = DT-KA-grn = Sem. 
kaividu * conquer*; i.e.* 'pronounce the decree of victory/ It is highly 
improbable that Sum. aa-dug is a derivative from Arabic (thus Iloramel ; 
cf. Musiit-ArnuU, 787), lu V. 4ii, ooL vi. 37, the form occurs in the Se- 
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imUc Terb-foroi dwaWci, which may be only a denominative from the lo&n- 
word tattukhu^ Note alao the £orm satdku used ia Serattic for * tribute/ 
1. 69, 35c. A Sumenan origin for sattukku seeme more pro1;]abt« than & 
Samitic one. AccordiDg to HaMvy, ZA. iii. 349> santakhi = kd'mdnti 
^everlaHtiDgi enduring ' is a eynonym of MottukfcUf which is very probable, 

SOtum BOiftll vessel, Hebr. fTRD ' ft grain -measure/ From the Hebrew 
came the Greek oraroi' — ' IJ tnodius.' The ideogram was DUK-BAR = 
Sum. bauda. This banda is the original of the Semiti^ed form band^ 
* TfiBsel/ Br. 412G. Iti Sum. bandii alao meana *pot de chambre ' = * urine- 
vessel/ Br. 1725, the usual word for which ia kisi. See Frince, 62. 

PuxApt, fem.ptuca/(Uj aee a.v, asld, 

Pasil(l)u ^aacri^cial animal.' See i.p» bazilluv. 

PiRtiKTJ, probably a wroag reading for tamqitiy q.v, 

(j^ENU *fill, heap up,* used especially with qutrinnu ^inceose-ofEeriBg/ 
q.v. See al«o s.v, e^enu, 

Ql5TU'gi£t, present,' used frequently of offerings to templea. The 
Sumerian equivalenia were ^Ar-BA =ak-ba and RAM-EA = aka-ba ; 
Tiz., Ad = (fdiu ' givBy present,' preceded respectively by the Eme-ku and 
Eme-eal abstract prefixes, 

QuTAtKNU ^incenoe, Bmoke-offeriag.' Thia im the game sort of format 
tion as that seen in gurqinu ^ gurqinnu. The ideogram was NA-NE = 
na-hii ' thing of fire,' wrongly read tarrinnu in Br. 1308. 

KaMKU ' Ubating priest,' from ram^ku * pour/ Syn. of nisakku, ^ote 
tbeSum.duz-£^u(r7iW)'0ne who prolongs (ftu-jw/) the fouDdation"; i.e., ' one 
who makes a building endure, by pouring out the sacred libatioD* (?). 
See Friuoe, s.v. aux. In V* 23, 49 ; ramku also — ME = ilippu ' sacrificial 
priest* 

Sabru * seer, interpreter ' ; alAO one who inspects the liver of an animal 
for purpo&Bs of divination. C/* above, daru. See Prince, $.p. Sabra. 
So&ru must be a sh&phel fommtioa £rom bar& *see, divine ' (see Muss- 
Axnolt, 1006). 

Sangu * priest, sacrificial prieet ' ; v&ry common* Very probably pri- 
marily from Sura, aag-mng ' head ' ; i>., ^ head-man,' Note the Sumerian 
form sangu ' priest,' and also mngu name of sign for ' head ' ; {Cun. TexU^ 
XL, 2, 41 a). While this is probably the derivation of the word, the 
Semitic priests may have seen in the form iang^ a play on Sa naqi '■ he 
who sacrifices,' from naq^; really^ * he who pours out a libation^* which 
was considered to be one of the chief functions of the priesthood. This, 
however, does not irapair the pcsaiblo derivation of Sang^ from Sum, 
sag-saiig^ Haupt, BA. i. 160, rem, 2, connected ianQxi with Ssg^ 'rave, 
rant, as one in an ecstasy,' This is also a possible association, although 
perhaps not the origin of the word* Note Pinches's form Jojfi 'priest,' 
JRAS., 1809, 105. 

In short, in the word iang<l^ we no doubt have another instance of 
varied asaooiation based on sound similarity^ which is so commonly met 
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with in the later Semitized Samerian system ; tje^, iang^ and Suiu. sangu ^^| 




are derived from Sum. 


Ray-jQii^ ^head/ but were aAsociated arbitrarily ^^H 




with Sem. ia natp. and 


iagu. Note that the ideogram SiTA ^ sangu ^^M 




pl&iuly weaufl the libator (bs« Frince, »,v*»Qng\t). ^^| 




Sdr()Tm:i ; see *.v. 8UB4)ini7. 


^^H 




Takt.tkit or Ta^lihd aeeiUB to be the Ayuoujtn of nijidahiij q.v.^ as it ^^| 




is represented by the same ideo^am, ^^| 




Tamq^ti, BometituG^ 


wFQDgly written pirqetij from na^. See Mosa- ^^| 




Axnolt, 1171. 




^H 




ENGLISH-ASSYHIAN GLOSSARY ^| 




Animal. See Sacrificial animal. 


Libation-veeael huraaggHj tvf^nUj ^^B 




Bless karahu. 




jur^tnu^ iur^inu. ^^H 




CeuBer Qdagum. 




Magician kalu, 9uttQ, ^^H 




Copjure aiapu. 




OHering ginu, li'r&qnnu^ Jturfrannu» ^^| 




Conjuror dSipu^ Uipxt* 




hitrubu, nidai/Hj nu/Au, MffUibtu, ^^| 




Driok-offeriug stryu. 




jrir^u, ^tjfu. ^^H 




Pavor kara^u^ 




Pad. See Incense-pan. ^^M 




Fill ^inu. 




Four out «e[ra^u. ^^H 




yieewill-offerij^g nitSm. 




Priest urigallu, iiipp^ kaliif lagarUf ^^H 




Puncttonary nuniJtu. 




niiakku, vurrCi, ian^. ^^H 




Gift (BBB Offering) Jb'frOiw, ^tu. 


Receptacle tirsidv^ xvbunit nOTrixarUf ^^H 




Goat bazilium^ pa»il{l)\i. 




^^H 




Grain-offering i-irfrannw. 




Regular offering ginit, nidabu, sat- ^^H 




Heap up, ftfnu. 




tukkUf takUmu, ^^M 




High-prieflt aurmaxxUf ianj^tnoxTu- 


Sacrifice xaAr^^ iibii, ni^, tamqeti. ^^M 




Incense ^fn'nnti. 




Sacrificial a.niwid,l hfiziilum^ p(iiit{r)UM ^^H 




Incense-pan adag^ru* 




Sacrificial goat baziltum. ^^H 




Inhale «c«nu. 




Sacri^cial lamb ailUf ni^, puxadH. ^^M 




Interpreter ialtru. 




Sacrificial priest iiipptt. ^^^H 




LaJiib of/u, pu.r(u^i3» 




Seer harti^ Jn&rti. ^^^H 




Libate *apdvu. 




Smell efenti, ^^H 




Libating prieat urigah 


u, farragu, 


Smoke-offering (see Incense) gu- ^^M 




ramku- 




^^H 




Libation hursaggUf m^. 




Tribute kurbannu. ^^H 
Vessel. See Receptacle. ^H 


t 






YictilQ zi^a. ^H 
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A Study of the Place-names Gergesa and 
Betliabara 

RAYMOND G. CLAFF 

THE unifjnng aim of both these inquiries ie the purpose 
of detBrmining the weight to be given to the testimoay 
of Origen in problems of New Testament geography, and* 
incidentally, the bearing of this upon the textual value of the 
Old SyriflC version of the gospels. For the many categorical 
Btatemeuts made against the authority of this testimony of 
Origen' s, the proper cause — his allegorical interest — is 
usually given j but for the most part the statement is put 
forth without sufficient baaia of inveatigation or in too abso- 
lute a fashion. The latter fault detracts somewhat from La- 
grange's excellent article in the Revue Bihlitiue for 1895. 

I. Gehgesa 

Into the discussion of the historicity of the demoniac atory 
this is not the place to go. K it be, as v. Soden afiserts, but 
a legend, we muat still account for the use of these particu- 
lar geographical names^ though the details of the story are 
naturally not so much to be relied upon in that case. I 
assume a historical basis, i.e. that the demoniac caused the 
stampede of the swine by rushing upon them in a frenzied 
effort to help the Great Healer t^^ drive out the demons 
T^dth which he believed himself to be possessed, the record 
of the word of permission from Jesus being a mistaken 
implication of the man and the onlookers. According to 
Tischendorfs t^xt of Matt. 8 28 this happened in the land 
of the Gadarenes, Mk. 5 i Gerasenes, Lk. 8 26, 37 Gergesenes. 
Our inquiry has mainly to do with the last name. 

1. The historical evidence for Gergesa may be shown to 
be probably confined to Origen. Zahn ^ fidducea also Eusebius 

1 fbfntn. f. JR., ^eue Ktrchl. ZtiUdit. vol. xiii. pp. fi2&-Q30, &38. 
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(Jerome)* Epiphanius, Procopius, and the translator of tbe 
Jerusalem Lectionary ; and says we have no right to call it 
a conjecture of Origen. There ia a plausible, perhaps suffi- 
cient^ excuse for the use of moat of these nutborities; it is, 
however, too ranch to claira that any or all of them are con- 
vincing, even if they are men who were in Palestine between 
2S0and 500 A.D. 

That Jerome^ is simply translating Eusebins* Onomastica 
Sacra and has no independent value, is evident from a simple 
Gompaiiaon. Zahn admits that Jerome ia translating from 
Eusebius, but regards him as a partially independent witness 
because he translates the latter'a V^py^ffa fcal vvv E^iKwrm by 
et hodieque demonstratur* This simply shows that the old 
Origenian-Eusebian tradition still hung about a ruin on the 
east shore, which wag probably pointed out to him from the 
other side. If ha had seen it himself close at hand, he would 
scarcely have contented himself with the simple addition of 
que. Further, the retention of Geraseni in the Vulgate in- 
dicates that his remark about Gergeaa ia merely a citation from. 
Eusebius, not deemed of enough value to change the text. 

Epiphanlus ia the strangest witness to call upon. His- 
remark that the place lay in the middle between the three 
territories («X^pot) " is rightly recognized by Zahn as simply 
a foolish harmonistic conjecture of a man in general unclear 
in his descriptions. And yet he continues that Epiphanius,. 
being a native of Palestine, must have heard of a real place - 
Gergesa on the east shore of the sea to speak aa he docs here.. 
The latter's words rather prove that he knew absolutely 
nothing of the geography of the section, or that, knowing" 
the region, he still knew nothing of a place called Gergesa 
and simply imagined in harmonistic interest that there must 
be such a place because he had found the reading. That this 
reading came from Origen is probable, since one of the v&ri- 



* Detitu €t nominibtta^Y.GeTgjBB^ '^ubi eOi qui a daemotilbTiB Tftiabftntitf 
nlvfttor restltuit eauLtatl, et hodleque saper isontem rlculuii demonstxatUT 
jaxtx Btapium Tiberiadis, in quod porci praecipttati sunt, Diximus de hgo 
et Hupri*."' 

» 1/iier- ft6. 36, fl, TIscb. \r\il to Lt S «, 
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ants of Epiplianius' text reads yepyeaaimvy the LXX form 
wWch Origen usea alongside of yepyeiTjjveav, Epiphanius is 
then either neutral or negative as a witness to a tradition 
independent of Origen. 

That Procopiu» of Gaza (500 A.Di) speaks of Gergesa as 
now lying deserted or ruined on the shore of the sea of 
Tiberias'* may eimply mean that this place, mentioned by 
previous writers, was no longer existent as an inhabited spot 
It may have as roach independent worth as that it records a 
tradition that hung about some ruin on the shore. But there 
is nothing to prove that Origen is not the source of the tra- 
dition or of his record ; and the fact that he writes this in 
connection with Gen* 16 3i, the passage from which Origen 
probably took his clue, and adds that " the yepyea-alot (instead 
of y^pyiaijvoi^ dwelt in Gadara and Gergesa," makes it prob- 
able that his remark is based simply on Origen's note and 
his own ignorance of any corresponding place other than that 
there were some ruins on the east shore. 

The Jerusalem Lectionary took its final form in the fifth 
or sixth century under strong influence from Greek lec- 
tionaries,^ and its uniform Gergeaeues (Mt., Lk. ; Mk. lack- 
ing) indicates a systematic change according to later Mss, 
under the influence of some such critical opinion as that 
of Origen rather than the exact information of a native 
translator, especially in Matthew, where practically all the 
evidence for Gergesenea is of this schematic, harraonistio 
character, or is open to suapicion of Origenian influence. 

The testimony of Eusebius' is Less open to suspicion^ 
The fact that he calls it a village instead of a city makes 
him appear less dependent on Origen ; but, as Zahn remarks 
(p. 938), it may have had both designations from its inter- 
mediary character, as Bethlehem (Lk. 24, Jn. 7 42). That 
the village lay on a hill he might simply have inferred from 



■ 



• Mai, Avrt. Clan, VI, 3S3 (Nene Kirchl. Ztitachr. p. 929). 

6 Zalin, ForK^h. I. 829, S&O; Burkitt, EnqfC. Bibl "Texta.** 

* LfigardCf Oj^.' 246. 16: Fepytai, tr0a Tain lai^nufrai i K^pun Idvaro. 
jca) t^r JSeixrwrai- iwl roG E^vr KiMtfiif rap^ r-fjr Ti-ifAwiff Ti^^idSot, tit l^f iral U 
Xc7po4 KaTiKpittxirtff&i}ir^r. KEiTM KUl A.ifvri(M {Lt. 212. 08)> 
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the Gospel story ; or it may be that the town was pointed 
out to him from, the other side of the eea, coupled with this 
local tradition* which had sprung up from the apparently 
happy conjecture of Origen as to its name. It may appear 
that thia ia simply an attempt to evade Eusebius* testimony. 
There ia no abHolute proof that he did not know a place by 
thia name in a suitable location. But« on the other hand^ 
there ia no very convincing proof that he did. He gives no 
particulars other than those that he might have gained with- 
out A personal acquaintance with the place or personal effort 
to probe the authenticity of a stray tradition. And that he 
is not very consii^tent or clear about the location of the spot 
ia evident from the fact that at the close of thia citation he 
refers to another description (just preceding this passage 
in his Onomastica^ with reference to a Gergasei^ (Dt. 7 i), 
which ia connected with Mt. Gilead and which he aaya ia 
Bometimes identified with Gerusa, the famous city of Arabia, 
and again with Gadara, and that the gospela speak of the 
people of Gerasa,^ Here we have aimply varjung answers 
to the question, Where ia the Gergesa of Origen ? 

The authority then is primarily that of the testimony of 
Origen himself.^ He knew of but two readings: Gerasenes 
in most copies, and Gadarenea in a few others; and rejected 
both because of the geographical impossibility of either the 
Bouthern Gerasa of the Decapolis, or the northern Gadara of 
the same Greek territory, respectively thirty and six miles 
southeast of the sea. The identification of its people with 
the Girgashites of Gen. 15 21 — known to na only in western 
Paleatine^and consequent designation of itasan "old city," 
point to thia connection with the Old Testament as a chief 
reason for his preference of Gergesa. Josephus^^ says that 

' Lagarde, OS.* 242, 68. * Jerome chaoget thU to Gftrgesik 

* Commt on Jn. VI. 24 (41) ; , , . AWi. rilfTftira^ di^' 4* ol Tepyevaioit tAXit 
Apx*^^^ ^'fi^ ^^i' '^^ KaXdV^rTfr Ti&vpiaSa Xl^jr^r, rtpi l^w KpT}tirit vapAKtlfiti-ot r^ 

1^ Ant 1. 6. 3 : " For the seven olbers . . . Gergoeiu ... we bave notb- 

iag LD the Bacred books bat tbeir names, for the Hebrews overtbrtiw their 
cities, their cBlamillea comitig upon them for th& following reason,*^ i.e. (a&c. 
Sj the cune on Ham. Zohn dlaputea the application of this as proof for the 
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the name Girgaahitee had disappeared without learing traces. 
Not that Orlgeu tried wilfully to falsify ; but he regarded 
the other names as cornipted, and this occurred to him as 
the probable original reading, the more so because he found 
in Gergesa the allegorical meaning of " habitation of those 
that have driven away." ^ Then, as is the case with so many 
travelers, the natives gave him the answer that he wanted ^ 
upon his putting a leading question to them ; and, under the 
influence of this suggestion and the reports of it that spread 
abroad, adopted it as a local tradition. There is then a 
strong probability that the only real evidence for a town 
Getgesa springs from Origen, and that he derived the name 
from a conjectural connection with the Old Testament and 
allegory. 

2, This eonclusioQ is confirmed by a survey of the textual 
evidence. The hulk of the attestation for yepyeaTJvtov occurs 
in Alexandrian texts or in the Constantinopolitan form of 
the late Antiochian revision, connections suggestive of Ori- 
gen's infiuence. For a score and more of years his fame as 
scholar and teacher had drawn the choicest youth of the 
Christian East to Alexandria; and, although he himself 
made no revision of the Kew Testament, yet his unwearying- 
devotion to the elucidation of Scripture bore fruit in many 
suggestions as to the text, which we have good reason to 
believe were more or less fully incorporated in certain manu- 
scripts by Famphilua, Eusebius, and others of his disciples.^ 
It is worthy of notice that the first corrector of K, who avow- 
edly goes back to Origen through Famphilua and calls special 
attention to the differences in proper names between the two 

non-fix lAtence of a litUe p[&C6 on the shore of the sea of Galilee^ We mfty 
not perbapA use IL aa abBoIutelf concluslTet bat it tuma the balance agAinat 
Origen at leaat ; for JoHphuH certainlj knew tha territorr on both aidea the 

n How this ngennlng cam© from Ttpywi ia hard to tell, tth3 - drive out, 
and would seem to eupport Geras^s ThtB, hawevBT, ia impossible, as iha 
whole point of Origen's critlciam is to snbititutc Ghergesa for Geraaa. 

"To Kflumanh (^rn IJjeradi : StudUn tn Mt, Sa, p, 46) and Frei 
(ZDPV. IX. 123) tha natWea gave at first another name than Ketsa, tha 
latter haring been vet7 likely learned from Europeaot. 

M Bouaaet, T. und U. XL 4. p. 4& L 
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Mss., changes the Mattbean Gadarenes of K to Gergesesea, 
and in Luke restores the latter, for whicli an Antiochian cor- 
rector had inserted Gadarenea. The influence of Origen 
extended from hla later Caesarean location as far as ADtioch, 
but made itself still more felt in tliat branch of the late 
Antiochian (or Syrian) family of Mas. which had Constant 
tjnople as its center* The explanation may lie in the fifty 
parchment Bibles transcribed under the care of Eusebius, 
and sent by him to the capital in 322. Those texts which 
read yfprf^ffijpafv in each of the four passages are frequently 
found to have Alexandrian readinga — LX(Mk. lacking) 
fam* 33 boh aeth arm S^*. The Antiochian revision 
eeems to have harmonized to '^aSapt^voyv (S^** ** "^ M) 69(?); 
but in the Constantinopolitan form to liave introduced one 
reading — Mt» ytpjetrTjimv — ^frora the Alexandrian family 
(AKnESV^go).** fct and H, which also have many Alex- 
andrian readings, have introduced yfpynTijuatv in Luke. And 
the only Ms. that joins with S**"^* in reading yepyetrtjt^v in 
Mark with the other readings ae in the Antioch revision 
(S^ lacking Mt., Mk.) is A, which is characteristically njader 
Alexandrian influence in Mark.^ 

With so general and varied efforts at harmonization it is 
difficult to arrive at the original readinga. For Matthew 
yo^&iipijvaii/ is assured* y^patrfivintv occurs only in Mark and 
Luke, except for the marginal correction of S^*" and the har- 
monistic text of the latins and tlie sahidic. It could hardly 
have been introduced by a eeribe who knew of Gerasa and 
did not know of Gadara. Else why do we not find some 
traces in Matthew? Indeed, Gadara seems to have been 
about as well known as Gerasa in the ancient world : the 
former for its hot baths, the latter as a capital city, and both 
for the noted men born within their borders.^* And while 
ya&api}vo>v was applicable, since the territory of that city 
extended to the Sea of Galilee,^ Geraaa was too far away. 



1* KH of ihh gT«Dp &re thoaght to BhoT Origenian traits generally. 
T. und U. Xt 4, p. 134. 

^ Burkiit, Ent^e. Bihl 49S6. i* Schilrer*, n. 123-126, 141-lM. 

" Schflrer*, U. 120 (coma with &hlp) -, JoeeplL Vit. D. la 
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Either there was another Gerasa on the Seat or we have in 
Mark arid Luke the subfititutlon bj evangelist or scribe of 
this better known name for &ome obscure one that has now 
wholly dieappearedj but not for Gadara, For the reading 
of Mark aud Luke is almost certainly fyepaa-Tjpcav. B is the 
only pure witness for this ', but it is suppoited in Mark 
by t* and in Luke by C^^ Zabn rig"htly insists that it is a 
mistake to expect the same name in all three gospels — a 
mistake that has caused already the many harmonistic altera- 
tions that necessitate the elimination from consideration of 
so much of the evidence. But he begs the question and 
reasons in a circle when he says that it cannot be that one of 
the evangelists would have known so little of the region as 
to put in Gerasa, thirty miles away, and then proceeds upon 
that assumption together with the greater likeness and con- 
sequent liability to transcriptional error between Vepyttra 
and FEpacra^ to reckon all Ms. evidence for Gerasa as ipao 
facto evidence for Gergesa; and, at the same time, he rejects 
the Origenian authorship of Gergesa on the ground that 
Gerasa, which he regards as its corruption, was already read 
in some Mas. by the Church Father. 



" The cUfislflcation of the evidenc« will ba clearer from the following 
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S* represents simply u IranscHptitm from a Greek Ms* that 
li;ul lulopted tlie Oiigeniaii eorreutioa in Mark, nn*l in Liiko 
had suffered u liarnioiiizing iiltenUion tn conform it to Mat- 
tiiew, the temli^Ticy whkilu farili*^r carried out, came ti> chiir- 
Hcterize tlie late Anlioch revlHiou. It cannot be directly 
derived from I'ldeNliniiiu trnditioin and probably nlsf> not 
directly fmni Crimen, eince it reads U**^-^, not Ui^k,^, 
na 8^'^ Btnuds, and Origeti niitst have read to msike the 
connection with (.nnu Iri 21. liecaii^jc the reading of S' is 
in>t found in the DiutcBsanm and yet is supported by 
Greek Mss., Burkitt classes it under the following cate^ 
gtiry: "Like almost all the S'^' readings, which are neither 
due to tlib exiguncies of tmnsLtition nor rendered directly 
from Tatian^H Diatessaron, these variants must have been 
found iu the Greek tt^st of tliti gospels as read at Antiooh 
about 200 A,I>,"^ The reading lun'e would not seem to be 
due to an accident of traUHlatiou, nor 13 it probable that it 
is an ailapLatioii of the L)i»tesHaron text, though we have no 
accurate knowledge here of what the Diatesaarou reading 
was, Bince like Arable readis the ^ame an tlie Pueiihitta and 
Kphraein'8 Commentary does not contain the passage ; but 
Hurkitt doea not nnike enough allowance for the cor- 
rnption of later corrections, of whieii we have a clear case 
In this inj^tance> If his remark, *^ It is to be noted that 
neither S' nor S" readi* (iergeNenei^ in Lk. 8 as, ;Tr " fp, 24H) 
has any value other than merely to nalisfy curiosity, 
it mu.it mean that he ia not quite certain of Oergesenea in 
Mark and thinks S* may have read originally Gadarenes. 
Tiiat would reduce it i*till farther tn the level uf the hite and 
altered Mrs. Merx adnuts, with tlie utmost unconcern* that 
(JergeaeneH is a copy of Orlgen's emendation, apparently 
without perceiving that the authority of S", or of our repre- 
sentatives, is iu any way lowered. It must be granted tliat 
proper names are more easily changed than subject-matter, 
and that further investigation must be made to discover 
whether thli^ new find, S*, has been overvalued; but that ita 



W Svattyetiuu Dd-Mfpharrfache^ II. 246, 2J7» 
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undoubtedly very giejit vuhie 1ms been to some extent over- 
emphiLsiaed we have here, at letist, i>ne sli^lit indication. 

3. The geogmphicivl evidence also fivils to 3ii[>port Ger- 
g-eaa. No plaoe of that name is found to-day, and the places 
whose names aie the nearest appronuli to it luek some of tlie 
essential feature-s of the ateotint. Geruan is 8ijpi>os**il by 
the majority of commentators to be identical with Kersa (or 
Kurai) at the mouth of the Wadi es-Sanuik, on the northern 



Kkhi^a (kfiom TJtt East) 



part of the east shore. The tiigher hills do, at this point« 
approach nearest to the shore, and it is directly opposite the 
Bcene of Jesus' labors on the west of the Lake. Furrer^ 
contends by the example of Galnira — Kabra, that the itleu- 
tification of Gerasa and Kersa is phonetically [tossible ; some 
even go so far as to see in Kersa, Oergesa. The possibility 
of both of these changes i^ denied by Neumann,^^ to whom 
the vowels of Chorazin seem a ruore likely source for 



« ^DiT, XXL 184. 
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Kursi.^ It must reiimiii an npmi question^ and is perliiipR 
an uUe one, iiia^tiiucli ae the imnae KurHi means Chuir or 
Stool, and ur,iy V>« simply a descriptive name applied to the 
tower biiL'k to Uie east of thu shore ruiiia. Tins tower dates 
from a later period than the ruina below, and is probably of 
Ilomuii construetion at tlie turn of the first or beg^iniiin^ of the 
jduTund century. The part that lies on l!ie Ijeach ijs properly 
called es-Snr, though the other name is usually' applied to the 
whole.^ Other names seem to belong to it, too (cf. note ^)^ 
especially Kasr = Cattle. 

The Bite seems, on the whole, inipmbaiile. The riiinii are 
insigniticant and lie on the beatih, allowing no road of the 
length preiiiupposed in the gospels, if Jesus landed at the 
nearest point to the town. The tombs aswerted in general 
terms to be in the mountain that nses above it** are denied 
V>y Captain Wilson^ and Lagrange and in Frei'.s detailed 
description,* though in the latter are mentioned some natural 
niches in the rock above the town. Theue tombs would also 
be behind the houses and nut near the landing place, as i^ 
directly implied by Matthew and ako by Mk. 6 3, if, as 
probable, tlte phrase "from the tombs'' in the latter be 
genuine, and indirectly by all tlje accounts in any case. 
Krei'fl description would not lead one to expect good pastur- 
age for the swine on tluH elevation either, tiiough it in not 
full enough to give certainty. Lagrange stutes*^ that the 
swine would have had to run down by the city— sparing 
the lierdsmen their trip to tiring the news, which is contrary 
to tlie biblical account. Professor B. W, Bacon, to whose 
courtesy I am indebted for the use of the two iiluatrations, 
says that we are not forced to tliis alternative, but that Jesus 
raay bave landed anywhere along the beach. If he came 
ashore three-quarters of a mile to the south of the acttle- 

^ Swet«, 3fk. p. ST. and Gutlie, J^£. 15, 3^0, also questian the pbojielic 
posfiibiUty. 

•^ Sclmniacher, ZDPV. IX. 3J0. 

^ Thompsnn, L'lnd ftnd Bvok^ p. 356. 

*• lifivuvery of Jrrus<tlein^ p. iIGtt, 

« ZDPW IX. 123 ; r/. Schunuwher, ZDPV 

^ Hevue nibUque^ Id&o, p, 510. 



IX. 340 = Jaulafi, p. 179. 




from any travelers except MacGregor,^ wlio aays, *'' between 
W. Semak and W. Fik (Enghib) there are at least four dis- 
tinct localities, where every feature in t]ie Sevipture account 
of this incident miiy l>e fovind in combination ; above ttiein 
are rocka with caves in them very suitable for tombs/' The 
general terms used here and the neglect of this stretch of 
shore in reports of more thorough explorers make ua ques- 
tion what MucGregor thought was necessary; tliat which is 
seen in this photograph does not give mucli suggestion of 
caves and tomba. That does not prove that there are none, 
or even that there were none at that time, though it is not 
as likely a place for tomba as the nearer hill back of the 



" Bob Boif on the Jordan, \\ 42^. 
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town to the east Again, the indications of Mt. 8 sa, ^^ ao that 
no one could pass by that way," and a*, " came out to meet 
Jesus»" are that this happened on a road or way by which 
people were accustomed to pass from the shore to the 
village, not on any part of the beach where the boat hap- 
pened to land* It seems strange, too, that they should land 
so far south, when Jesus waa going to the city — ** came out 
to meet Jesus/' And finally* there is the objection that 
Kersa is not and never was in Gadarene territory, — Hippos 
intervenes, — and that requires ua to hypothecate a scribe 
who did not know the country as a whole, and consequently 
wrote Gadara, of which he did have knowledge ; whereas 
another site i$ possible, lying within Gadarene territory^ and 
so corresponding to the reading that la best attested. 

The effort of Neumann, supported by Lagrange and Guthe> 
to find Gerasa and Gadara in Qurn Djeradi west of Kal'at- 
el'hosQ, the old Hippoa, furnisheB a plausible phonetic expla- 
nation and a better site* This hill, just noitli of Wadi 
Enghib in the central part of tlie east shore, suggests that 
there may have been at its foot a little settlement with the 
same naine or its ancient equivalent K*1*TJ. The people, ho 
argues, would have been called K^TU even if they were 
an outlying dependency of Hippos, In the Aramaic ItTTJ 
Qf€paEa) might be pronounced also KD*l3 (^epatra), and 
through the Hebrew or Aramaic of Matthew this might 
become confused into Km3 = Tahapa. Such changes are 
possible." One ia, however, moved to ask just why it is 
that in Matthew alone there is such explicit testimony to 
ffahapTivtov. Neumann accounts for it through his theory 
that our Matthew wew written in Hebrew. Although we 
cannot accept this, the same change may have occurred in 
the Aramaic sources of the gospels, except that it \b harder 
to see why Matthew should stand alone. 

On the way up to Hippos one finds plenty of tombSi 

** He might have ciled A T<xpa^Zifvvr for raJo^fur, Mt, 89, 
1 MllOC. 4 14 A -yatfirpwr, 

JoHph.j4fiM2.7.4 YdBapa lor G«Eer. 
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though, according to Frei's account,*' they seem to be rather 
far away from the shore — on the highest of the terraces 
forming the fore part of the hill Karat-el-hosn just below 
the plateau. The stretch of beach between the descent of 
the hills and the lake appears rather long for the pigs to 
run — even if they did have devils in them! It is a good 
half mile.®* Furthermore, the trip to the city and back 
would have taken, at the greatest speed, an hour to an hour 
and a half* Such a long wait on the part of Jesus is also 
possible, but hardly probable. This identification La rather 
hypothetical and the situation hardly satisfactory. 

The best location o£ all seems to be that suggested by 
Zahn — TelluI-ea-S'alib by es-Samra on the southeast shore* 
He is right in denying the necessity of a steep, higli descent 
into the sea^ or of the ruius of an imposing burial place. 
The latter would be a help to identification j but are not 
necessary, as it may be taken for granted that there were 
tombfi somewhere by the city. Here are ruins of an old 
settlement on the top of a chain of hills stretching down to 
the shore at their northern end ; from the last one a perpen- 
dicular, ten-foot bank descends to a narrow strip of beach.®" 
It lies in Gadarene territory, thus justifying Matthew's read- 
ing; and yet Ifi not Gadara itself,^ thus giving rise, perhaps 

* ZDPV, pp. 127» 128, « Lagrange, Bevue SihUque, p, 520. 

■* ri 6paj bezelclmet in denj K, T, nicht den hoben Berg im Unterachied 
Tom Ha^el. EiQ Wort flir letzteren hac die evangeUscbe Erzahlung nlcht. 
Ev. Hra, KliiD - auch Ackerfeld; ef. DidarJie 9: 4, ^*da& Iiiigelige 
Gelande " (Zahn, Nfue Kir<^kl. ZeitseAr. 639^ 04*>). 

» SchninftcUfiF. Jauldn, p. 258 = 2DPV. IX. 367 ; Frai, ZDPV. IX. 133. 

•* Ga^Iara is sli miles away and sepaiuted by a river vall*y into whjcb the 
Bwine would h&v& to ran on the way inttti the region of the tnntba. A. Le^n^ 
dre (Vigorour* Diet, d* la Bib.) objects to making x'^P'^ "ti Mt. more 
general than in Mk. and Lk. ; but the ob]&cijon hardly stands; cf. Mt. 2u 
16x1 Ac. 12 » lOo Lk. 2 e. That the svineherda ran to aeveral ciUeBandTit- 
lagea (S* Mc. 5 u Lu. 8 m) is only a mistake of S^ (hardly original in Diat. ; 
for Ephr. (Moes. 70) UBes the singular of city), dua probably to the fact that 
^4a£, which can mean either fields or viUageii, waa given the latter meaning 
on account of the great number oC Bwine, and then the ecribe supplied the 
supposedly nii&»]Lig plural dots over ]^^ -.^ The reading is found in some 
Msa. of the Fcshitla in both places, but in adopted into the text by Offilllam 
only inLk. 
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through its real name, to the name Gerasa, whether the name 
was Gerasivor waaonly similar to it, or whether it waa simply 
a small place otherwise unknown, for which tradition or the 
evangelist or a later scribe substituted the better known Gerasa. 
Thia BeemB to leave the possibility open of Origen's de- 
pending on a real local tradition, and that the town may 
indeed have had the name of Gergesa- We do not know 
what its name was. But Gerge&a is simply a possibility, 
hardly a probability, as there is another good explanation for 
Origen^s use of the name* 

11. Bethabara 

That " Bethany beyond Jordan " is the original reading in 
Jn. l38 is put beyond doubt by the overwhelming documen- 
tary evidence,*^ and is tacitly " or expressly"^ admitted, even 
by advocates of the great age of the Receptus '^ Bethabara." 
S", which give ns the only ancient Ms. evidence for the 
latter reading,^ are, therefore, here at fault. The weightier 
question is» whether thia fault rests upon a false conjecture 
of Origen, or ia based upon an earlier inde|>endent tradition, 

A categorical answer to this question, such as is given by 
BouBset,^ is impossible of absolute proof j but there is ground 
for a strong suspicion that we have here a fault of the Ori- 
genian School repeated. Origen sayB*° that almost all the 
Mss. of his day read fir^Bavia^ but that he had convinced 
himself from local investigation that it should be ^Tj&ajSapa. 
From his silence as to the reading of the minority, Zahn 
concludes^ that this must have heen ^r^&a^apa. The con- 
's K»ABC*EFGHLMSVXrA(*j9fP) "a! plufl'* aldin tt vg boh 8i» p* *«» 
^aig<wh> priayia, ^ijopo^) S'^'^^-*^^) air persB b\ Herakl cod pi ap Or cod ap 
Epiph Chr Cyr Noun. 

* Zahtit ^ewe KirrkL Zeitschr- 13- fl26, 6, 

^ Btirkitt, Ev. Da-Meph, II. 309. 

» f€»n'*T»'KU(^ttfB;5i)^) (^>)S«/9a^ A fl&»34a, 262) 1 22 33 OD al + 30 
(muUi taut Ln mg) arm {^L^mpptui = &yj$a^pa) s\ S»>' "i cod ace ap Chr 
Thptyl Eutljy Or Eplph Eiw ( Hier) OS Suid K"*- (^^ifSapa^a) , Si-^kb* (—n .j. ahu 
fiiOapa&n) Bousaet, T unf2 U. XL 4, p. 117: 33+ Min incl 13 w (4S) I (q). 

•• T. UTid U.Xli, pp. 86, 117. 

*> Joh. JComm. G. 40 (24) ; Brooke, 40, pp, 157, 158, I 1. 
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elusion U natural that this maj have been at least one, if not 
the only reading of the minority.*^ This la the main def en&e of 
those who deny the dependence of S*^ upon Origen.« It 
might seem all the defense necessary, and it ia an argument 
which cannot be completely overthrown ; so this dependence 
still remains possible. But It is also too much to say that 
the minority must have read ^ri&a^apa* It seems strange 
that Origen did not cite this minority reading expressly as 
an authority. 

Could the minority have omitted all mention of a name? 
This ia hardly a proposition to be put forward with cer- 
tainty. And yet it might be possible that by a scribal error 
the phrase iv ^tiSavU was omitted in some Ms. and the 
error carried along in its descendants. It is a strang-e coin- 
cidence that while the Bethany readings are remarkably free 
from minor corruptions, the Bethabara readings show a very 
large number,** as if they might well be marginal corrections 
to supply an omission or to correct the other reading Bethany* 
especially when it is remembered that the etate of Origen'u 
text is very corrupt^ at least in the only family of Mas, that 
we possess. Such marginal corrections would not be as dis- 
tinctly written, and, being perhaps derived from oral repeti- 
tion of Origen'a correction before the latter gained sufScient 
vogue to be inserted in the t€xt, would naturally be subject 
to more slight alterations. 



** p. Lagrange {Revut Bibtique, 1896, p. 604; eradeB the point when he 
says Uiat Origen doea not say thio, It; h ceztotnlj powible that he implies aa 
much. 

4> Barkitt*B argument that the derivation from Orfgen is ectremely nnllkelj 
Ln view of the general character of tbe text, doea not prevent thia beEng an 
Origenian corruption, even if the character of Che text in general does «bow 
many dlfferencea fiom that of Orij^en. In that case 8^ would be more 
valuable than if we found Otigenian influence In the first composition of S^. 
Still tbe authority of S*° to rank beside MB aod D-iaf'i as third factor in 
determming the text, would be considerably lessened, If even the handiwork 
of later correctors with a predilection for Origenlan aufgestloaa can be 
proved, 

** &n9efiapa^ ^ij^apaj^a, ptBetp^^s^ ^L$^in»at fiifSaa^apa^ Bethbaara, fiTia^Apa^ 
^iffopa, ^aOapa. ^ij^n^pa is hardly another variant, as the vowel would be 
very tlkely to drop out In the Annenlaa. 
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No pilgrim lip U* uiul ihrougb tlie time of the Crusfttles 
nieiitiuiid tliH imtue of tlie plR«tt of biiptinm,**' ulthoiigh the 
tfiicliliun n$ Ui Lts site, east uf Jt^iiL'tju and UHuully below, 
Tvas very strong frunj tlm time itf tlio Pili^rlin of Bordeaux 
(333 A,D., A conteinj)oi-iiry uf Eu^ebiuij). It ia very possilile 
that the name liail disappeiirt^d in louu-1 tnuJition.*' It woiiUl 
liurilly l>e aa likely that it Wius directly eut out for tbiis 
reason, aa that it fell out by scribal terror ; for the con»oit>iis 
clianges of scril)es were utmally rather atldition^ or nltera- 
tiiiUM. Still tliere in tlie pofssibiJity that imstead of the loc^al 
cult of Bethabtim growing up and iiiHuenoing some textH,*^ 
there was rather a perjotl of neglect of thin special point of 
the local tradition, in which all remeinbrunce of tiie mime 
disappeared, and which led either to the carele^ omiiteiton or 
wilful exeisioti of tlie name Bethany in some texts. If thia 
be not the real course of evenlsi, there is at least more evi- 
dence for an Origenian than for a b>cal cult of Itetlwibara. 
That there wiia originally no name there, and that Bethany is 
alio a Inter iinentioii ** in hardly possible in view uf the ex- 
tremely wide anil arjeierit ittteBtatioii r<ir thin reading. 

And, moreover* the fact that Origen had no dii-eet knowl- 
edge of the locality,*^ together with the considerable grounds 
f(jr supposing that hi^ allegorical interest led him to the 

« Lagmngp^ Hrrttf rnhfique, Wtd, p. 506. 

" Burkitt, &>. Dti-.Vri,f,, U. ;Wil. 

*^ Till; nljflt^iice of ai>y name In 10 tA and tlie perfectly Uiiilfft^retit 
way ill whidi tlie Bt-Umny rn-'ar Jtniwimn uf 11 i fullows, ft.-* it tta qther 
lifthany had prt^oedcd, itiij^lit leixl culur to tluN vK-w^ or, if other circu]i]> 
BUiici.'a alluw, mippi^n atioilier iiaiii^ fur I ^. Baur niAk«ft lielliMny uf ihu 
iuUfrr verR- an iinviiijuii of Uie a^iutior m cimlnLHi wjUi Uethaiiy at ilje aud 
of Cliilsrif ministry, ami Mwin Abbou {,f'th-, ijmm. LM-IW) WmcIr twn \>s\v- 
allelj!r to I .9»: of plact; wjlli Id 4<^ prb^pitr-itiun f<>r lujiiihtry aitil prfpHrHiioii 
for ]iU grenlest iiiiraclu ; of nniiie wilh II if^ aiiuintinf^ tor life work will] 
waler, anniutinf: for dt'alh with ointment. Sul-Ii iiuiti;(-'HtUni!* timy !mve 
plByed tuiiiu' part in X\iv AiiUior'i) tiiflliofl of cninpor^iiinn ; but tht'y aiv rallicr 
l(H> sub)ectivi.' anij inatcurt iu be re^garded w proof j furtlier, tlie tetnptatioit 
would fit bc'tu'i- in the tinst pnrftllpL 
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exploiting of an Old Testament pnssag-e (Jii, 7 3*) whioli 
seemed to give a good explanation, point strongly t<i liim as 
tlie originator of the residing. 

The liethbara of Judges 7 24 must have been on tbe West 
side of the river Jordan,^ sis the Mphrnimites thert* cut oflf 
tlie passage of the MitlianiteH. Crimen was led iislr:i3* by 
UHiiig the literal LXX translation ^^ (oTro Trcpav tov *lop6dfov} 
of 13^0 (v. -Jij), so that he understood that the Kplindniitt^s 
brouglit the chiefs' hetuls from Bethbara, on tlieotiier (^easl) 
side of Jordan to Gideon in western Palestine ; whereas he 
shnuhl have underj*tood it "on the other side,"^ i.e^ tlint 
tliey brought the heads from western Palestine across tbe 
Jonlan to Gideon, who Wfuj ou the other side.^ This false 
location of Bethhara in eastern Palestine helped Origen 
probably to the coni»ection with it of the place where John 
baptized. 

Tbe ford of 'Abarah,^ juat north of Beisan and Wadi 
Jftlnd* ia too far nortli for Judges,* and too fertile for 
John 1 2H and parallels. Not that "desert" ia to be inter- 
preted && necessarily a sandy and barren phice ; but it does 
refer to an uncultivated loeidity, and the valley is wholly 
under cultivation from below W. Jalud to the north. ^ 

*" G> F. Moore, C«mwi. */», p. 215; Lasra"go, p. &1H, 

" C/ Aqiiila, 2 Ki, lOja, 3 Ki. 4 12 14 is. 

^ C/. Lai. and Syr. ti?3rt, Moore, 215, Lagrange, oTM ; iw m Is. IB i, 
Nu. 21 11, Zech. 3 ID. 

*• Tliat "beyond the Jut'dan,** 7 2b, la a redncrJonal gloss lo liamioniKe 
7 M. lEj where both flplitiii}; and present at i"">n of irophtea occur west of the 
rFnrtlan, ius Gideon drives the enemy intn tlie band^ of Ephraim. with 84 r,. 
In whii!h Giiienn piimuea Afidian hy a. rnoro iioitherly route nrmss into eaatn- 
ern Prtleatine and there makes the o.ipLure himself, is no eontrndiction of the 
aritfumcnt that Betbbara wae we^t of the Jortlaii, The redjvcujr understood 
the location of Belhbara, even though he did not have that of Gideon clear in 
Ui» mind. 

" Gander's location for Jn. 1 -•». 

** Moore, 216, npiinBl. Bertbeau. !r>l, and I^a^range, 510. Moore's location 
near W. Farah gives a belter watercourse by whieU lo cut MidiATi off, allows 
Ephraim more ttme and a better mad lo get there ahead of thenii, and ifi, 
mnreoFer, tbe natural avenue of escape, conUnued over Uic lord of AiUui 
(Daniieh) and i\n< road into |he desert. 

" Lftgnrde,, p. 507. 
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Such i» imme (place nf foril)^" might occur at more than one 
jilnt^e on tli« river, jiiat as Bethany is ii name that might occur 
mure than once in Piilestiiie.^ 

mSjnS, indeed, in not the same as HnD^DS.''^ At first 
thi^ii might seem to make impossible the derivation of Ori- 
gen'i^ l3r}0affapa. from his coniieotion of the baptism with tiie 
Judges jmssage. JJut Origetrs eliitjf intfrtsst seems to have 
been in the allegorical explanation of the namt; (otxo? xara- 
<?-«:ey7)^ = fioiHe of preparation)'**' ^ ii pOHsihle translatioti of 
n*l3rQ for one who was trying to hod iin idlegurieiil tuefiii- 
ing and was willing to stretch n point to get one^ for, if 
we suppose a suhstitution of K for H we have na original, 
'* house of cixMtion, fashionitig" = "liouse of prepiinitiun " 
(^ef. Pa. 5 12, Isa. 41 ao),^* and the fact that he so translates 
the name is perhaps an imlicaLion that he wrote ^Tj0^apa, 
not I^Ti0a^apa.^ Just as in Jn. 1^ ^aiO^rfpa ((ii*^"*^^'"" 
l.at. Syr.) became ^mOypa (B) by trunsicrijjtioual error 
(Moore, p. 21i>), so, perhaiw under the influence of this 
Judges reading,*^ ^r}0^apa is found as ffrjBapa in Origen 

'■ G. A, SmiUi, lliaL Oenrj^ p. 4ftl ; Brown, Bri^ga, Driver = jS»jSB/3a^(?). 

" (t. A. SsiiiLb, Ifim. (fffig. p. iA2. 

** Mfjurp', 215 : I* iiiri tiropiwci! in (Tomtimii speecb (Bgaitist UelaTid)^ 

"> Cunuii mt Jn. C. 4(1 (:i4), Br ]r,8. 112. 

•^ Aj;Hini»t tliU ilf rivjiUini l^f his drfiiiitiaii it nii^ht l>e urpeJ thai the sec- 
ond of tilt? two cnmiJunt'Dt piirin in not a iiwuri ; but. [vrobjibly fnr t)iw eager 
hniitcf of alte.ijoryt tliia woulil seem loo triviiil to oliMtnict his e'xplanitlinii. 
Unw else can he have goiifn this definition udIphs on*^ uf Ihe other vHriatiLs, 
^ijfla/m/iflt roiilii b*f iflddf^ to equal "hmiBe of prcpanilini) '' fr^Jiii the lal* 
Hubrew r^^ S^I? (^day of preparation, Friday, originally only evening). 
This \ik hardly as likely, since the rtwl 3"^ occnra in ihis myanitig mily hi 
Uie fund -TD and in spt^cial cnnupctioii with feaflt- ami Sahhalli-drtyn, reqiiir- 
iljj;fts much viotein.-f of fonnalinn to givi; )SJijS«paj3a iLt Lefort-, in r«'gEtriIine 
Mn2 iks a noun. Fnrilier^ i\\\^ xy;^y\\n% id not as well nile»led as ftiiSafiapa, 
and can be at'civniJt*^! for frcnn anolluT Bourt-e, Jush. lAn. Tltf Hprivalinn i*f 
/STjOaWa fruni *?!' P'^ - '^ housp uf iK»u*Hy or iifflliction/' t«i equal " houstt nf 
oltedieiiCL;^* (intano-^) h i?i|iial]y fnrccd ; '<? (attjr) adds the idea of hiiiu- 
blenesa, which nn^Jwern better, bin dof's injt pre*'iit llie n^hi cnnstrui^lion. 

** Nestle (Einriiftrufnj, p. 23;i) thinkti lio muy liavo written fiTjeafiiipa. 
chtia^ng ^ifd^apa. of .luJ^eH by addin<^ a as the equivalent of the article and 
Ihuarepreftentiiigby ihewhiileKiS!! T'? — inbisalh-gnncal inierestof course. 

0' Lagrmnge (p. ^(H) faiUto e^tptain whethrr thiK variation of readings was 
introduced by Origen lumself (hardly possible !), or by some scribe or dis- 



(Bi-ooke, mg. 157, 2S, 158. 0, BH. 3:i = WH, Tu 4. 2S0 
ffaOapa). In scinie texts of Jiu 1 2h wrt.s incnr|M>riited tlie 

^})Ba^apa reiiding, iiuoIUlt variiiiit *■* «tf the text of (Jrigeli. 
made by a tdight lengthening instead of shortening of the 
on^^iiiHl, peHuipH with some kntiwledg^e of the fiwd 'AlnirAli 
Its fi h\\'!A\s. A place north of tlie latter is reported as the 
scene of Jejiua' baptism by All el Ilerewi (d, 1215 A»D. ).'* 
Tiiia would not l>e snfTicient to HHBiire any very autlienlic 
tradition; but 'Abarah was only three or four horn's from 
Aeiion (Oiim el Amdan, Lagrange, 509, 61 1)), where John 
Inijitiied (Jn. '■12.'^). hagranp^e kkvs th;it ihia tradition as to 
At^iioii with the i>riminuty of 'Aburuli Ittd Origin himself to 
this L'onfusion. lint there were jdenty of fords along the 
river and we have seen that this location is too far north for 
Ju. "24. It is more likely thiit Origen's derivation was Heth- 
bara, f roni nn ullegorinil connection wUh the Old 'restunient, 
combined i)erhap9 with some report as to a Betliabara on the 
Jordan, but not neceHsarily the one near Aenon. Some of the 
foliowei-!* of Origen may easily have conjectured tins Betlm- 
bura aa the correct reading in place of the corruptiona in the 
test of their master's coiimieiitary. In other texts tlie name 
was changed to ^ijSap&fffL^ with Josh. 15(i, *ii; 18 22(ik) 
in mind. A slight indication that the reading ^jjOa^apa 
may huve been prodneed by marginal ccrreelion fntm ^jj^^ 
fiapa is to be noted in iMisebiiiiS* Otwmaatica Sacra^ 240. It2, 
reads ^rjOaa^apa with a twice, as if in the text used by him 
o^had stood originally in the margin and had then been 

ciple of Oripeii who knew whenoe hifi (whjecture arose. It may be simpJy a 
cimnctj c<<]i]trii;liuic(>. 

« Brooke, p, l.'>8, ]. I ; J..A. Knmm. CPreiiscU.), i^. 14^, 7.. 15. That ffit^- 
(;9)«j)fl Uaa been rhanjired to ^^a&apa in thiB one place only, in the nut- family 
(if MB?i. o£ Origfii^s Vomm, on ./u. that is preEerv4:'tl to uw, seema strange ; but 
tliis is the tnosi likt'ly place to find a correctionj if anuie one inrwle k in & 
liasty way from outsiJe evkkMice, witliout due eoiiipurirtnu wiUi tbe conlext ; 
for ihla la the place wliere the categnrical denial of Reihany and contniaied. 
aaaertion of Belhaliara is mAiie. 

"« Lagniripe, 5«i8. ^ flrig. 4. U(K 142 (Ti) K^^' Sffi "«. 

*^ This wniild not have occurred fn his own tpxl ; for he \m» alreftdj ill 
OS. 237, 07 {Jn. 7 ih) ^iTifl^tj^fl. which in interpreted by -lenmie, itr itifft \0&. 
12^ *' dntniiiB aquae aive putei/' i.f. mK2 n'S = plac*? of the spring t»ioore. 
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copied into the text, and kIso carelessly retained on the 
luarginf which gave a later hand occasion to insert it the 
second time in the text, From such confusion it ib di£Bcult 
to evolve any certainty; yet we may regard it aa probable 
that Bethabu,ra comes from Origen, either directly, or more 
probably indirectly, as the substitution of a disciple for the 
Bethbara that the master wrote. 

Eusebiua and Jerome can only have thought of the name- 
leBS place near Jericho when they recorded that Christians 
still went there for baptism.^ There would not have been 
two places on the Jordan where pilgrims resorted for the 
special blessing of performing the rite where Jesus abo 
underwent it ; or, if there had been, we should find mention 
of it in this connection. Our two informants, however, gave 
to the place the name they found in Origen, though Jerome 
seems here to be simply copying Eusebius with a few verbal 
variations, aa he retains Bethany in the Vulgate. Betha- 
bara waa probably adopted from Origen by Epiphanius, who, 
although his enemy, still had great respect for his critical 
ability, and by Chrysostom ; and from the latter it passed to 
Euthymiufi, Theophiloa, and k^uidas, so that they represent 
no independent tradition. 

Bethany alsso cannot be located,^ but there are, at least, 
not the deilnlte objections to it that there are to Bethabara, 
and the Ms* evidence is immensely superior. 

It is then probable that S"" have here adopted a reading 
coined by Origen* Note that of the authorities most often 
giving an Alexandrian reading — RCLXT 33 boh sah arm 
Grig Cyr^^ — this reading is attested by those texts which 

215). The laU«T itspreseDtA a liral iTEiditian aa to the Hiding and meaning 
of the D&me of Ju. 7 u, different from the Maa&oretio text and OHgea, but 
recorded by KuBebioa and Jerome vithout perceiving; the contradiction vith 
Origen^fl deflnitlon, which they alBo truiBmLt. Bfithbaara of cod, B. (Nestle, 
£iin/. p> 235) adds weight to the theory ol morgiuftl correction. 

■* OS, 240. 12, 108. 6. 

" Botnah (Ft. DeHtzscb, Zeit*. Luth, THeoI. «. K. 1876^ p. 602 ; Nen- 
bauer, Geoff. Tdtm. p. 202) la too far away ; n eiaaU place directly on the 
Jordan suite better tbitn this large inland ceoier. 

" Weatc, llorl, Notes, pp. 131, 103; BouMet, T. und U. II. 4. p. 83 j 
Burkitt, Euc^c. Bibl 498£w 
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may be supposed to be more influenced, by Origen — IP*C*T* 33 
boh arm — and the Httestation shows itself mainly in the I&ter 
and corrected texts and forms^ Moreover, of the other tes- 
timony, the two familieai 1&, and 13& (13, 69, 346 here> often 
go with tke above text^ and KII'w represent a group 
often betraying Origeniaa influence,^ There remain S^'AU 
22, 262, and other cursives, largely having only marginal 
attestation, the two uncials agreeing generally with the 
Antioch revision and showing here Tariant forms in both 
cases. Textual evidence then confirms the probability that 
S"" here have an Origenian reading. 

Origen may have sought a verification for his conjecture 
in what he could learn from tradition of this part of the coun- 
try, which he had not been able to visit* But his personal 
aearch for " the footsteps of Jesus " ^ was evidently confined 
to the discovery that it could not be Bethany by Jerusalem.*" 
With this objection to the name Bethany^ combined with a 
dislike for its allegorical signification in this coanectioiit 
which seemed to him to declare Jesus obedient to JohiL, a 
name more fitted for the relation of Mary, Martha, and 
Lasarns to Jeans, he sought for another identification, and, 
probably putting a leading question as to there being a Betb- 
bara on the Jordan, received an affirmative answer. Those 
who gave him the answer way have had in mind the ford 
'Abarah and thought that near enough, or there may have 
been other fords on the river with this name^ or with the 
name ^TjB^i)pa (inKSTD) ^ spring. 

Origen is Ms own impeacher. He clearly announces the 
allegoric motive which governed his decisions, wlien, in writ- 
ing about Capernaum, he says, " We know that the names of 
places are significant for the events referring to Jesus," add- 
ing as an example, Gergesa-'* His statement'^ that "he 

Ti BouMet, T. wnd tT. XL 4, pp. Ill, 112, 117. 

" Comm. on Jn, 6. 40 (^), Brooke, 158. 2. 3 (cf. note •^). yt^^wo^ 

" Br. lee. 4, 6^ 15-22; cf, Br. 168, 8-10, as gi^'en in note «. Notice the 

use of the ihtrd perann in the reports, except for Bethany by Jerusalem, 

" Oomm. on Jn. 10. 12 (10) (Freuwih. p. 182. 1. 22), '» Ibid, 6. 40 (2*), 
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who wishes carefully to establish the scriptures should not 
deapise accuracy in regard to natnes,^^ is explained by the 
fact that this declaration follows immediately after these 
atraiDed allegorical definitions of 0rf&a0apa and ^ijBavta, 
And again he says,"^ " Names must not be despised, eince 
things useful for the interpretation of places are shown by 
thera." And, if he limits himself by saying,^ "It is not 
proper to set forth the (my) proposition as to the (ray) 
theory of names, setting aside those that have gone before," 
his disciplea and followers did not confine their efforts in 
that way ; and his suggetitions they are, in all probability, 
that have crept into some texts in place of Bethany — among 
others into S**. The limitation thus imposed upon the 
authority of S'* (i.e. corrected after 230 A.D.*— not the pure 
text of 180-200 A.D.) is apparently not recognized by Merx, 
and not fully taken into account by Burkitt, in their valuable 
discussions of S^. 

From these two examples it is evident that the testimony 
of Origen in geographical questions is not always to be 
depended upon, and especially thnt any name at all suscep* 
tible of allegoric interpretation must be carefully scrutinized 
and investigated before credence is lent It. 

» Comm. on Jn. &. 41 f24) ; Br, 190. 1-3. 
" C<mm. OH Jn. 6. 41 (24) ; Br. 100, 3, 4. 



The Prologue of Mark : A Study of Sources and 
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NEITHER accepted date, nor ancient tradition, nor inter- 
nal evidence juAtify the present tendency to treat our 
Mk. aa a primary source,* Relatively to our Mt. and our 
Lk.^ it ia pHmary. WelllmUHen and Burkitt caU thia the 
one endurmg result of Synoptic criticism in the nineteeath 
century ; but Wemle's proof that Mt. and Lk. are mutuaUj 
independent deserves to etaud beside it< 

The other assumed factor in the dominant Two-document 
Theory, the "Syntagma of the Words (OrEiclea) of the 
Lord/'* attributed by Papias to the Apostle Matthew, haa 

^ Thii article U an extract from the author's work now In eoar«e of pwptb' 
ration on " Structure and Sources of the Bynoptic Gospels/' 

Hamacfc'8 reconatruction of Q (SprUrhfi «* Eedfn Jtfu, Il>07) came to 
hand too lata for coDsiiieraiion in this article. It ia of great service for the 
text, hut labors under the same defect aa Wernle*a iSj/n. Fragt, 80-^1, 178- 
18B, 2*^4-2^.1), In the neglect of the evMence of Mk. Hence the inconauFt- 
encf felt by Wemle regarding the hUtorifal introd action (2*20, 231), which 
ifamack {SprUchf, p. l&O, and 7^ Ltz. xxxii. 5, p. 135) U unable to remoye* 
Among the reconatructions of Q should also hare been mentioned th&c ci 
Hawklna, I. c pp. 86-92. 

* Note the titles: The EartUBt OospfJ, Meozies, lOOl, Da* AlUstt Ev<tn- 
ffelium^ J. Welaa, 1903 ^ also WeUhamsen'a argument for the dependence of the 
source from wliich ML and Lk. draw their discourse materiskl (Q) on Mk. 
(SinUitung^ ltH)5, f B) and Wemle*s denial to KDc. of any written aoitrce 
aave In e. 13 (S^n. Fmge, 1B99, p. 223; followed by Burkitt, QoMpel m*- 

■ The abbreviated formi Mu, Mk., Lk, require no explanallcm. For con- 
venlenoe we employ the form Mt.-Lk. aa = AfHtthiea-Lukaii. 

* In the principal passage Vaplaa employs the word ^' Oracles " (\6yta) aa 
la bis own title. Tint when describing the ItmiCationa of Mk^ he explaioa 
that Peter had ^^mnde no attempt at a Bynta^a of the Lord^a words*' 
(\infM ; HO the better reading, Vh Diet . (*/ Qatpeltt EastiDgs, #. o. 
'•Logla"). 
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proved elusive. Wendt* has not obtained it by the mecfaan- 
icHl process of adding Mt» to Lk., and subtracting- Mk, 
Reach" has only made confusion worse confounded of the 
" heap of interesting ruins " which had been left, as he 
said, by his predecessor. The problem has been conceived 
too simply, not to say too mechanically. But with better 
raethoda it ia not incapable of solution. For one thing we 
must not approach even the residue of Mt. plus Lk. with 
minds made up as to what we are going to find. The testi- 
mony of Piipiaa* Elder does indeed make it probable that a 
collection of Jesus* sayings QJyot.}^ ascribed to Matthew had 
eai'ly currency in Palestine, and the probably Palestinian 
gospel which has borne this name since early in the second 
century is undeniably framed (apart from its Markan out- 
line) on five great blocks of discourse raateritiP with the 
manifest intention of '* teaching them to observe all things 
commanded '* by Jegus. Whether a source of this type can 
be differentiated in the non-Markan element of Mt. by the 
aid of Lk, is a problem for the literary analysis of ML It 
must be kept distinct from the parallel analysis of the non- 
Markan Lk- ; and both processes must be tested by the re- 
sults obtained from an independent study of the sources 
and structure of Mk* For if we have testimony from Papias 
of the currency of Syntagmata of the Lord^s Sayings we 
bAY6 testimony both older and more authentic, written with- 
out acquaintance, it would seem^ with any of our gospels 
save Mk., that '^many bad undertaken to draw up narra- 
tives (Diegeses) " of Jesus' career as a whole, " both works 
and teachings,"^ 

It is to the third of these independent problems that the 
present discussion is directed, examining systematically our 
Gospel of Mk. for evidence of dependence on written sources, 
however otherwise known, reserving comparison of these 
results with results of MatthE^an and Lucan analysis as the 
final stage of the process. 

* Lehre Jesu, 1S86. > Die Logia Jetu, 180C. Kavlsed In 7*. u. 17., lOW. 
' HawkioB^ Horct JSffnoptir^E, p, 133. 
* ' Lk. 1 1, Ac. 1 1. Ct. Fapbfl oti Mk. u reporting 1} Ar^^^n-a ^ rpax^/^ra. 
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The g^eneral evidences of the use of Bources by Mk, may 
be classified under three heads: (1) Duplications of material. 
Occasional duplications of a SH3^ng (Mk. 9 35 = 10 43, m) • or 
an incident (Mk. 6 35-44 = 8 1-9) can prove no more th&n the 
use of divergent oral tradition. Systematic dupLication in 
a series of incidents or sayings, or both» following in similar 
order proves literary dependence* The former ia admitted 
to exist, the latter remains to be proved by systematic exami- 
nation. Some general indications, however, have already 
been noted.*'' 

(2) Making all reasonable allowance for textual corruption 
and accidental coincidence, if Mt, and Lk. were really inde- 
pendent of one another, their coincident variation from Mk. 
can only be accounted for by use of a common non-Markau 
source, whose relation to Mk. will remain to be determined 
by comparison. In many such cases the narrative of Mk, is 
notoriously the more complex and embellished.^' 

(3) The aelection, order, and adjustment of material in 
Mk, affords evidence of adaptation to purposes foreign to 
the content. In certain cases the material is traceable out- 
side Mk. in more original form. Under this head may be 
specified the systematic omission In tlus gospel of discourse 
material J not only material known to us through Mt. and. 
Lk., and from its nature presumahlj/ known to Mk. (e.^,'' 
ethical teachings and the Lord's Prayer), but also material 
certainly known, because alluded to (4 33 63), and for hia 
own purposes utilized by the EvangeliBt.'^ 

In dealing systematically with the question of the Sources 
and Structure of Mk. it becomes needful at the outset to 
frame an exegetically correct idea of the evangelist's distribu- 



• Hawkins, Le.^ pp. 73, 81. 
» Bacon, Introd. to y. T. LiL, p^ 207. 
" Bacon, Ic, p. 208. The cantioufl judgment of Hawlrlna (r.c, p, 172 fl.) 

U diaregarded by Burkitt, who in minimizing the importance of thege plie- 
nometiEi overloolLs appnrently (1) thnt Hawking had already madei full ^ow- 
■nce for accident and forteitiml corruption, (2) that Hawhins eieluded from 
consideration all but tbe " mnaU additiona in which Matthew and Luka agre^ 
■gaiost Hark," We propo«B to draw no auctk arbitraj-f lina. 
tf Bacob, hc.^ p. 200. 
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tion of his materiaL Fortunately in the logical analysis we 
make of the Gospel aa a whole, we find ourselves in siubstan^ 
tial accord with masters in this field of an earlier genera- 
tion*^ a» well aa thoae of our uwn time.^* 

We may take the superscription Mk. 1 1 (" Origin of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ [tlie Son of God] "), whether in 
longer or shorter fonu,^ as properly describing the general 
intention of the evangelist* Expositors are practically 
agreed that the first division of his subject set forth how 
"the good tidings of peace . . . were published throughout 
all Judaea, beginning from Galilee, after the baptism which 
John preached, even Jesus of Nazareth, how God anointed 
him with the Holy Ghost and with power, who went about 
doing good and healing all those that were oppressed of the 
devil, — for God was with him; we (the disciples) being 
witnesses of all the things which he did,"^* The anointing 
and vocation of the Messiah with their immediate results 
occupy Mk/s entire attention down to the great division 
after 6 is. 

Up to 8 a the evangelist ia occupied with the immediate 
results of the anointing with the Holy Ghost and power, 
1 1-13. These results are twofold: among the people aston- 
ishment and popularity to a point where it defeats itself, 1 45; 
among the scribes and Pharisees jealous opposition to the 
point of plotting against his life, 36< In S7-12 we have an 
editorial breathing space. The scenes are changed. A new 



" IClostennanti^A Markus, 1807, shows the Insight of a genli^ In this 
respect, dividing the Gospel into halves after is, subdividing the first half 
after 1 11, I m, and S 4, and the second aiter 6 39. 6 m, 7 ffl« S », fi 29, 10 «, and 
ISsfT. B. WeLiffl' Markusevanffflinm, 1872, gubordiuateA the divldauB after 
7 n, 9 2»y and 10 n« and «ubi9tilutej» 10 i/i fl.nd 15 ii t» of major import. 

^* See tho works of MenzictQ ancL S, Waim already referred to^ and add 
the commenuiriea of E. P. Gould, 1806, H. B. Swete, 189B, and J. Wellhau- 
een, 1003, and H. A. Hotrmann, 1004. Wetlhaiisea dlrldes after 1 lo, 3 is, 8 », 
andlObz; J. Weiss after 1 is(l n), 1 u,3«,6» (6»), e», lOu, and iStr. Cf. 
also M. Schul/^, " Hau des MRrkuaevang/' in Z£*. /i2r tpfw. Tlipol.y 1896. 

» The words ^Ao3 fieou are omitted hy K Syr.^ and Orlgen. On the redac- 
tional character of Mk. 1 i as proved from it« language see Hawkins, Hor, 
Sytu^ p. 122. 

^ Ac 10 Mp«, 
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and much wider audience appears. Proleptic references to 
tbe resort to the boat as a polpit (3 9; cf . 4 1)» to the attempt 
of the womaa with the ** scourge " (^^uurri^) to ** touch him" 
for healing (3 10; cf. 527), and to the outcry of the demoniac 
"Thou art the Son of God" (Su; cf. 5 flf.), show that the 
evangelist looks forward over the whole series of incident 
in cc* 4 and 5. The fact that the series heginA witb the 
choosing of the Twelve " to be with him that he might send 
them forth to preach and to exorcise with authority,'* 3 13-ifl, 
and ends with the sending of them on this miaeion, 6 7-13, is 
conclusive as to the intended structure, Down to 3 35 Mk. 
ia occupied with those whom Jesus "took to be with him/' 
In 4 1-34 he is telling how he gave to them " the mystery of 
the kingdom of heaven " which was hidden in enigmas from 
"those that were without." In 4 33 to 66 he is telling how 
they were taught to use the " authority *' of the faith that 
can *^ move mountains." If 6 1-6 seems to us in this connec- 
tion an anticlimax, we must remember that for the evangel- 
ist it was of supreme importance to meet the objection 
" What, then, of cases where the * word of power ' fails to 
heal? " This could only come after the examples of success, 
and the answer was equally triumphant: Jesua had met the 
objection among his unbelieving countrj^meu, and assigned 
the failures to their true cause — the people's unbelief. 
With this logical analysis of Mk* 1 1-6 13 we may proceed to 
the closer scrutiny of the subdivisions in order. 



SUBDIVIBION A. Mk, 1 1-13 

What may be called the Prologue of Mk., the thirteen 
verses of Vorgeschichte, antecedent to the call of the first 
disciples, forma the fundamental thesis. As Justin meets 
the objection of Trypho that *' Christ, if he has indeed been 
born and exista anywhere, is unknown, and does not even 
know himself, and has no power, untU Elias come to anoint 
him, and make him manifest to all,*^^^ by adducing the 
baptism of Jesus by John,*^ so the Prologue describes first 
the ELijan Forerunner and his Prophecy of the Christ 
" Dial, a a « mat, 0. 49. 
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(§ 1, 1 1-6, T-b), then Measia,Ii*H ADointing' and Endowment 
with the Spirit (§ 2, 1 ^n), lastly (§ 3, 1 12-13) the Testing of 
his Power. 

Boii6set rightly comments on the extreme scantitiesa of the 
narrative aa a whole as proof of abridgment.^* That which 
to the eye would aerve to connect John with the Elias of 
Malachi 4 5-6 and II Kings 1 « is given with utmost fulneea, 
but not even the attempt is made to give the content, or 
effect, of his mess^ige of repentance to Israel; It is mentioned 
B9 " the (well-known) baptism of repentance unto remission 
of sins" and dropped. The penitents "confesaed their aina." 
For the character of the movement we have to refer to Mt*, 
but especially to Lk. 

So with the Temptation "in the wildernesg." All that to 
the eye would prove that Jesns really was that which he had 
been called in the Anointing and Vocation is given. Swept 
by the Spirit into the wilderness, he was tried forty daya (in 
vain) by Satan, shielded like Daniel from the fangs of wild 
beasts, served like Elijah by the ministration of angels. But 
for the ethical content of the temptation narrative our evan- 
gelist has no interest. We cannot say, He was ignorant of 
it; for the representation of an ethical reaction produced in 
the mind of Jesus by the overwhelming new thought "-Thou 
art my Son,'* even if it be a mere intuition of the early 
church, and not an actual autobiographic datum from Jesus' 
own lips, is truer to the fact and logically antecedent to 
Mk/s more mythological picture of a general trial of strength 
with Satan.^ No more can be got from Mk» alone than the 
latter. The plea of the two Weies' that it is Insupposable 
that the statement could be given out to readers in the bald 
form "Jesus was tried forty days by Satan** unless they 
eould be supposed to possess some independent knowledge of 
the nature of the moral victory is a strong one. It is far 
from deeiaive in itself, but taken together with the other 



1* L.c. Mil selnen burzen AndeatuDgen aeUt Markoi elne reichere Ueber- 
llefemtig voniua. 

" Cf. Bftcon^ '« Autoblogtftphy of JesuH'* In Am, Jovtn. of Thtol Jnlji 
ISOB, uid Ene. Bibl. ».v. '* Temptation.'^ 
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piieDomen£t of the Prologue it tends to justify the contention 
** Mark is not the first to relate these things. He is drawing 
from older tradition, which in parts is presented in weakened 
form.''** 

As in apeakiDg of the greater omtsaions of Mk., we have 
found it convenient to extend a preliminary survey beyond 
the limits of the Prologue* so with the phenomena desig- 
nated by Hawkins as ^^ small additions in which Mt. and 
Lk. agree against Mfc.'*^ These "coincident variations'* 
of Mt. and Lk. are usually treated by themselves w^hen 
" small " in extent. When they also consist of ** additions,** 
their non-appearance in Mk. is indicated in the text of 
some Synopticons, such as the excellent one of A. Wright, 
by asteriaksn, indicating the number of words in question. 
It should be remembered, however, that the distinction of 
smaller and larger is purely artificial, and that the "smaller" 
constitute only a subdivision of one type of the coincident 
variations (the plus of Mt. antl Lk.).** The phenomenon 
appears in its real siguificance, as regards even " smaller addi- 
tions," only when we note the dhtribution of these coiaci- 
dences. K they appear uniformly, the phenomenon will 
probably have its explanation in some obscure relation of 
the Gospel as a whole to Mt. and Lk. If, however, they 
appear in marked excess in certain parts of Mk., we inust 
resort to some type of source theory in explanation. If 
finally it transpire that just those parts of Mk. which on 
independent grounds have long been recognized aa Mk/s 
peculium, are relatively free from them, whereas those 
parts abound in them which, by common consent, are of 
the nature of subject matter accessible to others also, 
this fact will also be of great significance. Fortunately the 
classification has been made for us quite without thought 



" J. Weiss, I.e. , p, 135, « U., V- 172. 

" Of the '^alterationa and smiill addltioofl/^ the cuntipuB &Dd judicial 
ini&ded HawltLTia A&ya that biiides some 218 coincideDt vatinlions wbicb 
might be accounted for in various waya, he finds others *'as to which it 
HeeioB almost impo«aib1e that Mu OJid Lk, could have ftocidentaily con- 
carred in tuaking tbem.'^ Of the Utter he appends 21 examples. 
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of any such application. According to J. Weias, e.g., the 
series of incidents connected with Jesus' appearance in Gal- 
ilee after the arrest of John, the call of the fishermen^ and 
beginning of his campaign for rescue of the **lost eheep of 
Israel" with the great Sabbath in Caperaaum* showrg through 
all minor traces of later embellishment and adaptation to 
ecclesiastical theory the unmistakable color of the eyewit- 
ness, lu this judgment nearly all competent authorities 
concur. This series of events from Mk. 1 u to 1 39* where 
Jesus, after the momentous events of this first Sabbath, for- 
aakea Capernaum temporarily and begins a tour of preaching 
in the synagoguea of Galilee, is generally regarded as con- 
veying substantially the personal narrative of Peter, whose 
home ia its center* The adjoining sections, per contra, the 
Prologue, dealing with events in a past indefinitely earlier 
than the first association related between Jeans and our in- 
formants, and the series of incidents in Mk. 1 4(M5, 2i-36, 
introduced regardless of chronological sequence, merely to 
illustrate {a) how Jesus was compelled to withdraw from 
popular importunity, and (6) the growth of opposition, are 
not of a character to suggest Petrine narration.** By com- 
mon consent the stylistic marks of first-hand originality are 
to be found in 1 14-39, and not in li-ia, nor in 1 40-36. The 
latter group Wendt^ regards as part of a series continued 
in 13 13-JT, an early collection of incidents of controversy be- 
tween Jesus and the synagogue authorities, taken up by Mk, 
in these two sections. Many later critics have concurred 
with this view. But we are not now concerned with more 
than the general agreement that there is a contrast in content 
and structural character between the twenty-six verses of 
Mk, 1 14-39 (Petrine element) and the adjoining fifty-three 
verses of Mk. 1 1-13 and 1 40-3 6. Do the phenomena of coin- 
cident variations in Mt.-Lk. corroborate it ? What ia the 
result of inspection on the single point of the "wna/Zer 
additions in which Mt. and Lk. agree against Mk."? In 

^ J. We[8a flndfl thia suggested by the dexripHte additiont in Si-ti^ bat 
not in the subfitanc«. 
* L€hre JesUj p, 27. 
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the twenty-six verses of the "Petrine" element we have not 
a solitary instance,* In the fifty-thre© Tersea of the other 
we have seventeen instances, yarjing from the dimensions of 
& single particle^ to clauses of two^ three, four, and (in two 
cases) six words in length.^ 

We must remember that the foireg'oing represents only 
a portion of one element of the coincident variations of 
Mt. and Lk. The large coincident additions, the coinci- 
dent omissions, and the coincident differences of wording 
are all left as yet out of consideration. Let ns briefly 
state the facts concerning theae. The l&rga coincident ad- 
ditions of Mt.-Lk. amount all together to fourteen verses- 
AU are found in the non-Petrine element. The coincident 
omissions are seventeen in number, of from one to thirteen 
words in extent. Of theBe all but one occur in the non- 
Fetrine element. Mt. and Lk. concur in omitting the namea 
after Simon in 129,** All the other coincident differences 
of wording, many of which are significant, occur in the 
non-Petrine elemeiit. An example in this caae will be of 
more value than mere counting. In the story of the Cleans- 
ing of the Leper,, Mk, 1 4(Mfi, which J. Weiss properly 
designates an erratic block, the wording in Mk. 1 40 b, u 
is as follows : ^^ If thou wilt thou canst make me clean. 
And being moved with compassion he stretched forth Ms 

* Id Wrigbt^B Synoptlcon two asttirtska appear In Mk. lei, oppoalt« the 
words Kai tY^p$n of Mt. 8 is, and Si iinuFratrA of Lk. 4». Their inser- 
tion would Be«niL to be due to aimple overalghtf for Mk. has the e^uiraleat 
erp^'sssion at the beginning ot the varsej rpovt'y&tbv Ifyttfttf a6t^w. Why 
an BvBteriiik in inserted before XpurrAt in "vm, 34, though the verse does not 
appear at all In Mt., I do not Dbderstaud. 

"la U. B. *o2a. ij, xt. « 3i.fi. By oversight Wiightomltiitoinark with the 
required * tha abseacd of the particle yi after ilii ^i} in Mk. 2 ^. This, 
howcTer, fa Important, for the uae of yi ia the KT. is almost confined to 
the Lucan writings and Paul. He aleo overlooke ftiwot In 2 aa and the texta- 
ally doubtful cases of 2 53 and 3 *. 

™ Cf , Wetnle, p, 56, The clumfliaeM of the sentence woald account for the 
omiaaion even if Lk. were not precliuded, from mention of these names in 
4fti by placing the call of the men Inter inGiQ. The apparent coincident 
omisHion of fur^rQr tiiffBtiiTQff and change of dr^Xtfo* 6wUfia to i^jfoXod^rar, in 
Mk. 1« la an illusion of Wright^ a typographical ajrangement, Lk. G u la 
parallel to Mk. 1it, not Iv, ^ 
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band and touched hira, and saith, I will, be thou made 
clean." This is expressed differently and more briefly 
by Mt. and Lk., but in language that is word for word 
and letter for letter the same in the two supposedly inde- 
pendent borrowers. No very extended serieH of such iden- 
tical additions, omissions, and Yariations is required to 
eliminate entirely theories of accidental coincidence. This 
done, there are left, as Hawking concludes, but three al- 
ternatives, (1) an Ur-Marcua, (2) "an early nou-Marcau 
document to which the compilers of the first and thbd 
Gospels were able to refer ... in some or all of the eeo- 
tions which consist mainly of narrative," or (3) "consultation 
by one of these compilers of the work of the other in a more 
or less incomplete state/' The phenomena of distribution, 
by mere count in the two chapters now under consideration, 
without examination for the present into the nature of the 
differences,** already goes far to eliminate the third hypoth- 
esis. Whether we are compelled by the phenomena to fall 
back upon an Ur-Marcua, or an LJr-Evangeliura hypoth- 
esis to supplement the admitted inadequacy of the two- 
document theory remains to be determined. 

Thus far only the surface has been touched. We have 
now to take up seriatim the three sections of the Prologue, 
beginning with the section Mk. 1 i-e.r i, = Mt. 3 m3 = 
Lk, 3 1-30. This section I will designate (on the basis of 
its significance to Mk. alone, and of its subdivision after' 
verse 6): §1 (a) The Appearance of the Forerunner, and. 
(£} his Proclamation of the Christ* 

In accordance with the general disposition of our evangel- 
ist already noted, to pass by the ethical content of his sources- 
and confine himself to the external, so as not even to give the- 
content of Jesus' religious teaching, both parts of this sec- 
tion deal with externals. In verses 2-6 the effort is to 



^ Such examin&tlon ]a often Important, m^ e.ff.^ In the coincEdent mi- 
aticm fiawrt^at Mt 3 u = Lk. Su a^iost Mk. 1 • iffdwrttra^ the fortaer alone 
being cobson&nt with bletorlc truth, ma J. Weiss rightly malctaiDs. So far 

u resAonable Umitatlonfi of space allow, si^Lflc&Dt coincident rarlatloiis will 
be discussed In the treatmerLt of the aection^ aerUtlm. 
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show Low the outward appearance and life of the Baptist, 
and the reformatory movement inauguriited by him, corre- 
sponded to the prophecy of Malnchi regarding the coming of 
the "Messenger of the Covenant" to accomplish the great 
repentance. To this end there has been intercalated be- 
tween the introduction to the quotation from Is. 40 3| and 
the words of the quotation itself^ the passage from Mai, 3 1 
which to the perplexity of later transcribers is thus made 
to sail under the flag of Isaiah* Obviously Mt, and Lk,, 
coincidently guiltless of this interpolation, represent the 
original form. The fact ia proved by the derivation of the 
intruder- It ie not taken direct from the OT., in which 
caae of course the interpolator would have known it was 
not from Isaiah ; but, as the language evinces to a certainty, 
from the discourse of Jesus on the Baptist^ reported in identi- 
cal terms in Lk. 7 27 = Mt. 11 lo. The variation from the 
LXX of Mai. 3 1 is so wide that the word for word agree- 
ment of Mk. Isb with Mt.-Lk. can only be explained by 
derivation from this source. This derivation is universally 
admitted. The question How then can ^It. and Lk. be 
later? is answered by the plea, " It ia a textual corruption," 
But where is the documentary evidence for textual corrup- 
tion ? And if it be a textual corruption, why is the whole 
description of the Baptist, in terms manifestly intended to 
identify him with Malachf^ '* Eliaa which was for to come," 
dependent upon it for ita significance? Of the Isaian proph- 
ecy there is no development beyond the mere statement 
of John's preaching " in the wilderness," though from the 
change of the original " a highway for our God " into " the 
way of him " (i.e. the Lord), it is clear that the evangelists, 
who agree in this alteration, wish the preparing of Jesus* 
way to be understood as part of the predicted function of 
the Baptist Of the " messenger of the Covenant " passage 
itself we could not see the applicability at all unless we had 
before us also the context from which it is takeu^ in which 

, ^esus. in the Matthtsan form explicitly* in the Lacan im 
i^itly, declares that John the Baptist was **F'* 

'* I ito come." For this reason garb and food of 

•^*» el , 



Eli as which 
the hermit 
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are described, the former in language derived verbally from 
the deacriptiou of Elijah in II Kings Is.** We have not to 
do^ therefore, with a mere erratic block from the Lk.- 
Mt. discourse loosely attached in 1 2 b, but the whole 
structure of the Markan paragraph is dependent upon the 
identification made in the Mt.-Lk. discourse ; Jolin is the 
Elijah foretold by Malachi. An original narrative of 
simpler form, attested not only by Mt. and Lk., but by 
John, as well» which knew only the Jsaian comparison, 
'* A voice crying in the wilderness," has been tilled up 
and expanded on the basis of this Mt.-Lk. idcutification 
with Elijah. 

The irrefragable proof of the relation of dependence thus 
indicated is to be found in the language. In the long and 
vividly dramatic discourse of Jesus from which the Malachi 
citation is borrowed^ various characterizations of the Baptist 
appear* The multitudes (of Jerusalem according to Mt. 
21 32 Lk. 20 b} had gone forth to him " into the wilderness " 
(ets Tvjv iprjfuov'). They had not found him "clothed in soft 
garments," but in the rough hair-mantle of the prophet 
(Zech. 13 4). They had noted also his ascetic food, he bad 
come "neither eating bread nor drinking wine, and they 
aaid, He hath a devil." These Mt,-Lk. traita, and only 
th^^e^ serve as Mk/s deacription. John came baptizing "in 
the wilderness" (^iv t^ ipi^fup); he was "clothed in a gar- 
ment of hair"; his food was that of the wilderness (con- 
ceived (^ one who only knows life in the wilderness from 
the OT. may conceive it), " locusts," permitted as clean 

** D and Itala omit ite cJnuse ical ^n^FJir Stp)MtTiin)r irtpi r^w Air4'^» a^o!f^ 
n EJbgsl ftb, which tDny IhereforQ be a. l&ber insertion from Mt. 3*. Tho 
clothing of camel's haJr remains, however^ to attest the Elijan model iorthe 
portraiL It fieems to be a rendering (correot ?) of npif ''^uj rendered in R.V, 
*^a hairy tnan,^^ margiii '^a man fvkh a ganneaL of hair.'^ Wellbauaen 
(MarcHsev., p. 4) disputes thta, and profera Z^ch. 13 1. If so, the relation 
to Lk. 7 « Is not le^ clear, only J. Weira' rejection of ver. 27 as a loan from 
Mt, 11 lo wiU he more probablsT fti^l ^^^ <^Iofler connection with Eliaa more 
dUtitiuUveiy MutthEean. Even with tfald caneellatlon, however, the ideutifi- 
oation of John with Elias does not disappear from Lk. Cf. 1 m, at, U 39 
and lGi«, and nn the latter Edyjoth rlii. 7, and my art In Expositor 
(July. lW3>t "Eliaa and the Men g£ Violence.*' 
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food in Lev. 11 22, and '*wild honey/' the special wilder- 
ness product of many OT, passages.*^ Can any one sug- 
gest any other reason than dependence on the Mt»-Lk. 
discourse why Mk/a description should confine itself to the 
Baptist's garb and diet? Or will some one add another to 
the proposed emendations, which from the '* oil-cakes " of the 
0-o»pel according to the ffehrewa ^ down to the ^* carob-beans " 
of Henslow^ proceed on the assumption that John Mark 
knew John the Baptist^s real bill of fare, and was concerned 
to give it correctly? 

But we may use our microscope with still higher magnify- 
ing power, and the result will only be the more conclusive. 
Little need be said of the coincident variation of Mt, and 
Lk. in the phrase "all the surrounding district of Jordan." 
Surely the Lucan "district of Jordan" more correctly and 
historically describes John^s hearers than Mk.'s exaggera- 
tion "all the region of Judea and all the Jerusalemitea," 
which seems to reflect the reproachful discourse of Jesna in 
Mt, 21 33. Or are we to regard Mt.'s conflation of the two 
phrases as the most primitive: "Jerusalem and all Judea 
and all the region of Jordan"? But to return to the Bap- 
tist's diet. The form etrffatv (instead of iirdttavy employed 
twice in the famous discourse in Jesus' contrast between 
the Baptist and himself (Lk. Taai. "eating and drinking,'* 
"neither eating nor drinking") is a very rare one found once 
or twice in LXX, and occasionally in Greek poetry. Be- 
sides these two there are but three other occurrencea in 
the NT., against sixty-six of the regular form itrSiv. Two 
of these three are in the kindred Lucan logia Lk. 10 t and 
22 30. The only other instance in the NT. is in the phrase of 
Mk. before us, the Baptist was "eating (lo-^wv)^ locusts 
and wild honey " I Mk. himself in the ten other instances 

I E,g, Dt 32 11 1 Sam. 14 si. ^ 'Evr/^^Sat for iiKpil^t. 

■ Exp,^ Timet, March, 1G04. 

K The reading la tndUputftbly estabUqli^ hf the teatlmony of B D Xh 
iDJferfoT Mas. have subetltuled tbe comtoDnL form. In Mk. \%m som^ 6ditoi« 
adopt the form Kariff&arr*t\ but K ^ H bnre jrarrr^foirfr, Kartirdiii^iP. If 
the former be read, it merely connects tb^ eaylp^ by Kootber link with the 
same source with which It bao iudepende&t coimectiQii. 
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wtete he employs the verb always uses the ordinary form 
ifxBiitay a proof not only that he had the discourse of Lk. 7 33f. 
before him, but that he had it written in the Greek lan^uagt. 

(ft) The second part of § 1 in which the two verses Mk. 
lef. on John's Proclamation of the Christ and the Baptism 
of the Spirit* stand over against the long discourse of Mt. 
3 T-13, and the atill longer and fuller one of Lk» 3 t-it, is one 
in which the geuerai Markan characteristic of exteruality is 
vividly illustrated* In the parallels the Baptist^s preaching 
is described in terms flaming with the imagery of Mah 3 
and 4* The great "day that burneth as a furnace''* ia at 
hand. The "wicked are as stubble^ and the day that cometh 
shall burn thera up.'* "The mesaenger of the covenant" 
CDHSb; cf* Ex, 23 20f.) is comings but first for judgment, 
" and who may abide the day of hia coming, for he is like unto 
a refiner's fire.'* This ia the imagery of John's preaching in 
Mt.-Lk., and leaves no shadow of doubt regarding whom 
he meant by the Coming One, the Stronger than he, whose 
winnowing fork is in hie band to gather the wheat into 
his gamer, and to burn up the chaff with unquenchable fire. 
It is not Jehovah; for the Baptist would not apeak of bear- 
ing (or loosing) the sandal of Jehovah. It is the Messenger 
of the Covenant on hia mission of judgment as Malachi 
depicts it. Beyond all question Wellhausen is right in in- 
dorsing the verdict of J. Weisa that the original contrast 
of the Baptist's defense of his baptism was between the pres- 
ent time of repentance, a ** baptism of water unto forgive- 
ness,** and a swiftly approaching day of wrath and indlguation, 
'* baptism of fire unto judgment." 

Such is the fiery eloquence of the last and greatest of the 

prophets as Mt* and Lk, describe it in terms which amply 

justify the great discourse of Jesus whose climax is that John 

himself is that Messenger of the Covenant as to whom he 

had sent to ask *'Art thou he that should come ? '* * The 

" " H« tbat should come ^^ hi accordance with what we know of the Bap- 
tiftt^s expectiiUona should properly glgnllj the Meaiteii^r of the Coven&at, 
The fih&iabcier of JeauA* activity If any at ail adequate report had reachnd 
Johd would be more apt to BUggeat Ellaa, the great "reatorer." It could 
hardly atiggest the Ueaslali. 
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continued contrasts of the discourse, '^wailing '* vs. **pipi 
asceticism in the desert vs. friendly intercourse with pubG-^ 
cana and sinners, the denunciatory "preaching of Jonah^"* 
the winning *' wiadom of Solomon," all are chosen with the 
object of bringing out this relation: John the Messenger of 
the Covenant (the Elijah of the ^' great repentance " ?)j 
Jesus the Wisdom of God, pleading with the erring, going 
forth to seek and to save that which was lost* In the fuller 
and more Helf-consiatent account of Lk. 3 7-i7, in which the 
only trace of Markan influence is in the three words "the 
Holy Ghost and"^ of ver, 16, the saying as to the two bap- 
tisms and the Coming One is not even volunteered by John. 
As in the Fourth Gospel it ia elicited by an interruption* a 
murmur concerning the Baptist'a own authority, from which 
he sharply calls back their attention to the real issue: '* My 
baptism of water ia indeed of small authority, hut all too 
soon Cometh a Stronger than I, whose baptism is of fire." 

What then is the relation of Mk.'s briefer story to this 
larger whole? Wellhausen himself admits that in this 
instance his theory of the dependence of Q on Mk, breaks 
down.^ Bousset points to it as a fatal obstacle. Every 
trace of the original bearing of the Baptist'a words has dis- 
appeared. In spite of the reference to the Messenger of the 
Covenant in ver. 2 there is 7io warning of judgment at cdt^ 
The Coming One is not the Judge whose winnowing fork is 
in his hand, but simply Jesus; and the two baptisms are not 
the present baptism of repentance rs. the future bitptism of 
fire, but the outward baptism of water, which symbolically 
foretells the inward baptism of the Holy Ghost! 

To add words in proof of the priority of the Mt>-Lk. con- 
ception to the cogent demonstrations of such predecessors 
in the field as Bousset, Weiss, and Wellhausen would be foUj. 
He who cannot read here the true relation of dependence is 



: 



M On Jdhn^s preaching as metml by the enlgmalic reference to " tho Sign 
of Jonah'* aee Bacon, Sermon on the Mounts pp. 226, 232. 

"P. 74; cf. Bouaet'fi nriew In Th^ol J3ufit?scAau, I and II, J*n. and 
F«b., 1Q06. 
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not fitted for the study of literary criticism. But as before 
something remains to be aaid on the score of lixtguistic evi- 
dence. 

In ver. 8 Mk. ia not baldly perverting ft xrarning of the 
Baptist Into a prediction of Pentecost. He has a basis for 
the reference, though not the game a$ in \il^ additions to the 
prediction to the sons of Zebedee, " Ye shall indeed drink 
my cup and be hapthed with my haptumJ"^ *" Jesus, aa we are 
twice informed in the subsequent narrative of Lk.** himself, 
di-ew this contrast of outward and inward baptism, in his 
promise of the Messianic gift of the Spirit. Peter in the 
house of Cornelius " remembered the word of the Lord how 
he saidi John indeed baptized with water, but ye shall be 
baptized with the Holy Ghoat.'* In Mk. 1 8 we have a simple 
conflation of this saying of Jesus with the very different 
saying of the Baptist. And in hath Mt. and Lk. we. have con- 
fiation of conflation by adding the further ingredient ** and fire " 
which could b& obtained from no other 90urce hut the &riginaL 
The dependence of both Mt. and Lk. on Mk, is here proved 
with all the cogency its advocates can desire, the cogency of 
the conflate reading indisputably secondary to its factors; 
and above and beyond that we have the coincident testimony 
of Mt- and Lk., equally cogent, to a source on wiiich all 
three have built, but to which they have access independently 
of Mk. 

After such evidence as this it may seem unimportant 
that in the single verse Mk. 1 8 we have three instances 
of coincident additions of Mt. and Lk.,^ and that the 
construction o& oi/ic ilfii Uapts Xwat . * . avrov with its 
pronounced Semitism o& . , , avrov^ its ucai^, and its nn- 
usual order, is one which Hawkins rightly pronounces dis- 
tinctively Lucan,'*^ including in the term " Lucan ** the 
sources as well as the redactional element of our Third 
Gospel. The descriptive Kv^a^i is a characteristic addition 
of Mk. to the original phrase, wanting in both parallels* 

" Ct, Mi, 20 SL tt, where the words ilalicbed of Mk. 10 u, ta are wAoUng, 
nnd Lk, 12 «o, 

« Ac. 1 fi 11 la. " M't i*n «1 TvpL »? Hot. Syn. p. 44. 
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The change of order in the clauses of ver. 7 f. for the sake of 
the antithesis of ver. 8 is aUo due to Mk,, as the coinci- 
dence of Mt. and Lk. attests. 

In I 2 (Mk. l9^ii = Mt. 3i3-iT=Lk. 821-22) on the Bap- 
tism and call of Jesus, TJaener** has argued cogently for the 
priority of that form of the Voice from heaven {^"5 TO) 
which is found in the Western text of Lk,, " Thou art my 
8on, to-day have I begotten thee,"** the form of Mk, on 
which Mt. and the a text of Lk. are baaed, being de- 
rived from the Voice of the Transfiguration story, which 
itself Teste on la. 42 1-4 (cf. Mt. 12 lA-ai). Were these re- 
sults accepted, this would strongly confirm those we hare 
drawn from the preceding sectiona^ indicating a Lucan source 
as the basis. In general the probability of a strong colora- 
tion of the narrative by the stereotyped phenomena of " bap- 
tism and the outpouring of the Spirit " in the church moat 
be admitted. The author describes the experience of Jesus, 
of which he knew little, in terms of the experience of con- 
verts, of which he knew a great deal. But the closer cor- 
respondence of the Baptism than of the Transfiguration story 
to the Isalau passage (" I will put ray Spirit upon him ") is 
opposed to Usener's view, and the explanation given by tnc 
heretofore** still seems preferable. Only <rv cl o vto? ^ov 
represents the original. The technical designations of the 
Messiah as o 'Aya'jnjTo^y *E«X.e*rTo^, or 'EKXcXe7^eWTj** and 
references to the divine foreordination itf aoi (^) evBoxTja-a^ 
or adoption, iyuf g-i^fiepop ycjeepijKa trt are dogmatic additions 
of which Mark seems to be here the originator, with the ex- 

*• Beligionsffetch, Untenuchnngeni Th, I. p. 3B ff. 
" Fs. 2 7 ; cl Heb. 5 e. 

**Ait. " Autobiograplijr ol JesuH*' in Am, Jfium, of Theol, July, ISfifi, 
Ukd "The Aoriet TjASU-nirn. in Mk. L 11^" Jovrn. Bihl, Lit. xvi. (1897) and 
XX, L The evidence of Fia^raent fi, Goi^l according to the HebrttoB 
I (Preuschen, Attfihg., p. 4), " My mother the Holj Spirit took me." etc, 

^ carroboTateA Ibe tigw that the Baptism and Temptation story in tbgir earlier 

f form were related In the first person, C.e, by JesuB. 

** 'O *A'ya.rj}Th oT'EytLriitiipot U the Qniform title of Messiah tn the V'isi^ 
, * Isaicb and some kindred apocrypha; cf. Barn, iii, iv. 3, 8, ftud B,D, 

(Hastings'), b.v. **■ luiiab, AaceoBionof." 
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ceptioD of the last, though the terms xoay well have been 
taken from the Transfiguration etory.*^ 

Usenet ** and J. Weiss ** are intiiateut on the priority of 
the conception represented by etr avrov of Mt.-Lk. as 
against ek axnov of Mk. 1 10. The (rp^e^d^eVoi;? of the aame 
verse against Mt.-Lk.'s use of avt^^iji'ai, which might 
represent aasimilation to la. 64 i (63 is), Weisa lays no stress 
upon. His argument as to the former needs no repeti- 
tion. To his mind the Lucan conception that the Holy Spirit 
took hodiii/ form and rested visibly (eiSet) up&n Jesus may 
claim priority (hiatoricity is not the point in question) to 
that wherein this ia reduced to a mere vision in Jesus' own 
mind of the Spirit^s entrance into hira. Neither can we 
pause to consider post-Markan embellishments of Mt* and 
Lk., like Mt. 3 is-u.**^ An unsolved problem of syn- 
optic eriticiBm ia the use of Scmitisms, of which one of the 
marked instances is the opening clause of Mk, 1 9 teal iySero 
ip ixeivat^ Totv ^p^patt = DHn D'ttJ? ^H??- ^^ venture to lay 
it down as a general principle that it was not the ten- 
dency of our Greek evangeliata purposely to create or to 
multiply expressions of this character, but on the contrary 
to reduce their number and crudity by slight alterations of 
formn^ paraphrase, or omiesion, bo as to avoid the wearisome 
and illiterate repetition of constant fcal el7rev*s and koI 
iy^vero^s and the like. But it is equally important to observe 
a complementary principle operating in the contrary sense in 
at least one of our evangelists. Lk., the most cultured 
stylist of all, is unquestionably alive to the charm of Semitic 
naivete of style, A moment's attention to the contrast be* 
tween his classical preface (1 1-4) and the succeeding two 
chapters will suffice to show that he intentionaUy retaint 



*^ MIe/a eomparatlvelj frequent uw of tho PaaUne theological UttiDl- 
uoJogy is uotorlou*. CL 1 1, & », 10 » *^ Go«pel of God (of Jeaa» Christ) " ; 
1 1 **' 'RepentADc^ UDta forgiveness of bIbs'* ; 1 u '^Tbe ttme la fuISlledf'* 
**Kepeut and beliere," etc. 

»" X,c, p. *0 ff. « L,c, p. 130. 

^ An apologetLc Addition to remove the difficulty ot JesuB* aubmlttlng to 
& Taaptiam **for forgiveneag of sina." Cf. Oofpel (Ki^ording to Ifebr^vij 
frag. 3, l*reu£Cben» f.&, p. 4. 
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(we do not say ^tnanufactures'*) Semitiama of a biblical 
type in more marked degree than any other NT. writer, 
though here too there is not infrequent resolution of the 
Semitic parataxis, variation of the agglutinated sentences 
by the itrte of participles and particles^ and paraphrase of tht; 
teal €yiP€To*s^, xal elireuA, xal IBovs, and the like. 

The practice of each evangelist in this particnlar most 
therefore be studied by itself. \Vlien this is done certain 
general rules of extreme importance for the study of sources 
at once become apparent. As an example, we maj take 
the Seraitisra koI iyevtro of Mk. l9.^i Lk. is the only 
writer who syatematically retains it. Not counting the par- 
aphrases like £7eWTo £e, ^ by which he avoids monotony, Lk, 
allows this Semitism to remain in no leas than forty-two 
instances.^ Mt. has but iive all together, in the strict 
Semitic form, all of them in the stereotj^d fornnala jtai 
iydi/ero Sre ereXeaev o 'l^erow Tois \070uT {irapa^oXeiv tcrX,) 
Toirroy?, which concludes his five great blocks or pereqt of 
discoiirse material. One sporadic case of different form («ai 
ijiv€TQ K»0" appears in Mt- 9 10, a passage 6oon to be con- 
sidered. Mk, has but one other instance (4 4) of xal e^^Wro 
with the finite verb, and one (223) followed by the infini- 
tive.^ The inference is patent. All three evangelists 

*^ The whole phrase 13 Semitio ■ — rot iyirrro ir J«f rait rail itfU/ntr = TH 
ti7\T^ d'Q^, Ml par&phraBeB Lt by t&tc (a farorlta vrith Mt.) wapaytmrrm^ 
Hut at the proffer place for its lelation to tbe section, Mt. !(it he has the 
cqmTalent ia its complete form : ^Ev Si rah ^^p<ui /cclmt wap^ylwera* 
'luKirn}! A ^awTufT-fii. We veDlur^ to Lbjnk thia waa Ita original place in tb0 
source of Mk. First a fitatement oC Jeaua* borne aod decent from the 
lineage of DavM (omitted by Mk.) ; then the phrue applied, as in Ht., 
to the Bnpi{9t; then the prophecy icatfiii f^ypaTi-M tw ry 'Rwat^ r^ 

" Thia ia found in Lk,-Ac. onl^, and occiira no less than thirty-eight times 1 

** For statistics cf. HawtinB„ Horx i^ynopliaE^ p. 30. Tba xal iy^wrro of 
our paragraph peeps throuffh even the Latin of (fospet according to Hvbrcu»t 
frag. 4 (Freiiachen, I.e.), Et fnctum est caiu aacendiMet etc. On cot ^iwrp 
in particular, cf. Slincoi, Writer* 0/ the jVeis TentameM, p. tt, Daliqitn, 
Wort€ Je»H, p- 26, aad I'lummert Crit. Comm. on Lk.t p. 46. 

" Tliia variant rendi^rlng occiira nowhere eiae but in Lk. (Ac &T f), &nd 
is uflf'd there eleven tlmea. 

**Thia form ia employed by Lk, twenty-ODS times. Uawkiiui givea tha 
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found the Semitism objectionable. Mt. and Mk. followed 
the sweeping rule of suppressing or veiling it wher- 
ever possible* Lk*, with more artistic or hiatoric sense, 
allowed it as a rule to remain, akillfully avoiding monotony 
by variona paraphrases. What applies to xal iyiverQ applies 
to €v rai? rffiepai^ fVctWiT and to ical IBov, kuI iy^if^ro 0(»t^ 
(Sip ro ^rr\) and similar Semitic phrases in like manner* 
The habit of the evangelist must be studied in regard to it, 
and the result will often prove singularly iUuminating," 
We adduce at this point only two further illustrations: 
(1) xal IBov, which Mk, has suppressed entirely,*' though 
Mt. uses it twenty-seven times, in several instances as a 
substitute for the (to him) obnoxious xal iyiveTo, and even 
Lk,-Ac* thirty-seven times; and (2) tot€, which Mt. uses 
140 times, often as a substitute for less favored Semitisms, 
and Lk.-Ac. forty timea ; but Mk. only tolerates in the 
Eschatological Discourse (admitted even by Burkitt to 
be from a written source) where it occurs four times, 
ouce in the Beekebul logion (certainly from a written 
source)* and once in the otherwise exceptional logion 
Mk. 230. 

g 2 has thus in verses 9 and 11 its quota of linguistic phe- 
nomena attesting derivation from a source more strongly 
tinged with Semitisms than the taste of any of our evangel- 
ists approves* The koI iyevero is varied by Lk, to iyiv^ro 
&e^ altered by Mt, to Tore, 'Ei* €X£{vai'; rak •fffiepat,'; remains 
in none but Mk. Kal {fmifTj iy^pero ia varied by Lk. ; altered 
by Mt. to a Semitiam which he prefers, xal ISoif ijnaifij. 

§ 3, The Temptation, has but the two verses Mk* 1 l2-ia to 
offset the full description Mt. 4 i-ii — Lk. 4 i-is. If it be 
maintained to be improbable that a later evangelist should 
voluntarily exclude material so rich in ethical content as the 

following as the total number of occurrences of tyirero in any conatractlon in 
Ihe historic^ books: Mt 13 timee, Mk. IG, Lk. 71, Ac fi2 (beside twice 

4ytP*T9)^ Jn, 17. 

' H A» fitntistica would too greatly encumber otir t«xt, W3 ooit the tables 
prepared for the larger work, referring capedally to the involaable statiiatica 
of HawldDB and WemlCf and the diacuBBioDa of Dalman and Wellhauaen. 
H Even in 6 s, B D L omit f Sot!. 
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Baptist^s preaching of judgment and Jesus^ tkree answers to 
temptation, let the objector go through the Gospel of Mlc 
aa a whole, applying to it the standard of Mt, 28 20, that dis- 
ciples are to be taught '^ to observe all things which Jesus 
commanded," and ask himiaelf what has become of this teach- 
ing of Jesus. The Matthaean conception of the faith as 
obeying the commandments of Jesus is not Mk.'s concep- 
tion. Hia readers are to have faith in Jesus as the Son of 
God, and to follow him at the coat of possessions and life in 
the heroic devotion of this belief. There 1$ no teaching of 
Jusua for Mk, but the example of his heroic career, and the 
commendation of its spirit of self-abnegating service to all 
who would follow (834-38 9 35-GO 10 17-31), " Commandments 
of the Lord " to be observed do not exist. What in the other 
gospels is teaching, in this gospel is nothing but a part of the 
drama. There are no exceptions.^ Even the parables, what 
few are given, come merely as an element of Jesus^ conflict 
against "a disobedient and gainsaying people." He hidea 
" the mystery of the kingdom of God " in the hearts of a 
remnant, and defies " them that are without." The Eschato- 
logical Discourse is not given to teacli eschatology, but as 
the vindication of Jeaua against those who " denied the Holy 
and Righteous One " and had since suffered the predicted 
penalty of their crime. The " teachings " about forgiveness 
(2 1-12), Sabbath-keeping (2 23-3 s), exorcisms (3 22-30), cere- 
monial (7 1-23)» divorce (10 1-12)» census-money (12 13-17), res- 
urrection (12 1S-2T), the higher law (12 38-31), and David^s Son 
(1235-37) are not here as "teachings," hut as part of th© con- 
flict in which the Jewish law is shown to be superseded by 
the new principle. There must be some appreciation of this 
fundamental constitution of Mk/s gospel before we say whether 
it is likely that such and such material would be omitted.* 

M The nearest to an exception Is Mk, 12 41-h, a story ineiplicably Kantinjf 
in Mt. &T16. gtrongly^ chqracterizied by the humanitarian pathos of tbe Lucan 
Source. If any exception is made here, the verBes must be regarded Ha an 
Addition after ^' widowa' iKTuaes*^ of 12 to, taken from Lk., or the Luc&a 
Source, Hie, 4 liniB, 11 :»-». are appended logia. 

» Mention has been msid& above (note 47) of the use of Pauline terms La 
Mlc. BtroDger evidence of Fauliiie iufluence appe&ra in 7 1-^ where the 




In the light of these general characteristics i 
tjurprising to find nothing left of the Temptation story but 
that which atteati) the greatness of the calling and power 
with which Jeaufi hm been endowed ut his baptism. " Driven 
forth to the wilderness** by the Spirit which had come upon 
him, and which impels him like Elijah, he is vainly tried by 
Satan forty days* In his own house the strong man is bound; 
soon his goods are to be spoiled. Thus far Mk. makes of 
the Temptation what we should expect if he had before 
him the fuller narrative conveyed to ua by Mt. and Lk. 
But whence the two traits of the miniatry of augels, and so* 
journ unharmed among the wild beasts, the former of which 
reappears in Mt. oidy^ the latter not at all elsewhere? Are 
these Mk.*s own invention? By no means. Hia source 
is no other than what we have, plus his knowledge of the 
OT. He is not interested in the ethical cjue^tion in what 
sense one should understand the promise quoted by Satan, 
"He shall give his angela charge over thee, and in their 
hands they shall bear thee up, lent thou dash thy foot against 
a stone." But to him as to Paul, as to the author of Heb> 
1 3-14, the quotation is welcome from any source^ as proving 
that " he is become by so much better than the angels as he 
hath inherited a more excellent name than tbey." They are 
already shown to be "ministering spirits sent forth to do 
service for the Heir of salvation. " And as for the submission 
of wild beasts? — Mark too can cap the Devirs quotations 
— the same psalm* proceeds "Thou shalt tread upon the 
Hon and the adder, the young lion and the dragon shalt thou 

question of dean and unclean meau, so vital in Acta and the Pauline Eplatlea, 
k settled tin tbe broad principle: *' Nothing that go«th in, but that which 
Cometh out of a man deflleth him." The location of this section at the begin- 
niugof JesOB^ tour of evangelization in Gentile parts, Is altio significant. More 
important than all elee as a Pauline characttirlBtiCi however, la the completa 
eclipsB in this goupel of the teaching of Jesus in '^^commandaientfl to he 
obfl^rredf'* in favor of the simple drama of redemption. The Gospel is the 
story of Jesus the Son of God victoriuus o'ver all enemies by '' bmnbtiug him- 
aelf, and becotnhig obedient unto the death of the croaa/' 

^ Fs. Dl \i, ifl. Tb>e promise is aot unreOected ia the apocalyptic and psend- 
epigrapbic literatnre^ and appe&ra more than once again in the KT. Cf. Teet, 
LcvU «iii 20, Lk. 10 iv, Rm. 10 ». 
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trample under feet/* The relation of dependence and the 
question of priority here seem to me to admit of but one an- 
awer; Mk. is using the Mt.'Lk, story of the Temptation for 
his own dramatic purposes.*^ 

"F. Spitta. *'Beilrftge/' etc, in Zts. f, n«. IF. V. 4 (1004), pp. 323-Sfl, 
SJid VIU. 1 (IE)07), pp. do f., taking the aiuiie vie^ aa above of tbe dep£fid< 
ence of Mk/s prolog^i^ on the source represented ia Lk. 3 1-4 u, finds ibe 
baeifi for the Mark&n addition of Hnperiority to the beAeta in a aeries of pas* 
«agfls from OT. at]d ApocryphSk, bEt^ides Fs. 91 ii, ka foUowsi Kz. 3i »«, 
Job 6aar. (''stones of the Held" and "wiid bpaats" in leoj^ue with m«ii), 
Ttn, XIL Fair, NapbU viii, Issacb. via,, and A^uc^ Mvs. i. L 
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Notes on St Jerome's Tmctates on the Psalms 

ARTHUR STANI^ET PBASK 

TO the eminent Benedictine Germain Morin we owe, 
among other debts, the establishment of a text of cer- 
tain works of St. Jerome, some of them of a class not 
previously represented in that author's extensive writings. 
The so-called Breviarium in Psalmoi^ though included in the 
complete editions of Jerome, had long been considered as 
partly, if not chiefly, spurious, yet amid the mass of foreign 
material some fragments appeared genuine. The attention 
devoted to those fragments by Morin was rewarded by the 
discovery of two series of manuscripts, of which the one 
contains a collection of OommentarioH in P^almos^ the other 
certain sermons on the Psalms, Tractatvs »ive HomHiae in 
PsalmcB. The former are brief annotations, comparable to 
many of Jerome's other Biblical commentaries; the latter 
present to us addresses delivered by the saint to bis fellow 
monks at Bethlehem. These two series are published by 
Morin,^ with critical apparatus, introductions, and footnotea- 

* Amedota M^redBOlana. Vol ITT, Pant I, Sancti Hifronvmi PrrtfryWrt 
qui deptrditi haclenua putabantur Comynentarioti in Psalmas. Edidit, 
comnteiUaria crititn> (mtruxit^ proUgomena eC indiws adiecit D. Germanu* 
Morin. Maredtoli, apud Editortim . . . t8B5. Vol, III, Fart II. iiancff 
Hicr&nymi rteibyteri TracWut site HomiHae (n J^nJmoa, in Mitrci evan- 
gelium, aHaque varia arffumcnia. FaHrm nnprr detezit^ partem adulteri* 
mwcibut txt^iU nuctori vindicaeit, adUctUque eommintariU critieis primus 
edidit D. 6'«rmantu Morin. MaredtolL . . . 18&7. 
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in which are collected abundant and convincing instances of 
simOarity of thought and e3cpre?«iou to other passages in the 
undisputed works of Jerome. For textual details the reader 
is referred to these notes and to an article published sepa- 
rately by Morin** But the editor's work was not ended with 
the publication of these two series, tn a note to the reader 
prefixed to tJie second series he says» " Contigit, ut ahnol^ii^o 
iam volumine novam Beriem tractatwttm in Psaimos^ eamqm 
penitus ineditam, inopinato reperirem.*' This new series* 
was published in 1903, and with it full indices to it and the 
part preceding. The authenticity of this work is likewise 
established beyond doubt by abundant parallelisms of style 
and subject-matter. 

Having thu3 stated the case to the reader, I desire briefly 
to discuss some queBtions in regard to the method and the 
style of the three series, with the especial purpose of throw- 
ing some light upon the nature of the third series. Citations 
will be made to the parts of Vol. Ill of the An^cdota Mared- 
9olana, i.e., 

I = CommentarioH in PaalmoB. 

II = Tractatus in Psidmos, 

III = Tractatus m Psalmos XIV* 

^e numbering of pages and lines is that of the Anecdota* 

The study of Jerome's style has been prosecuted chiefly 
by C. Paucker and H. Goelzer.* Much material of the 
highest value to the student has been collected by them, 
but their work suffers from two important limitations. In 



» J?*'pw« ^histoirt H ife litt^ratnrt. r^Uffi&tts^s^ t. l{fS96'), pp. S9S-434: 
Lea MonumenU de la Pridication de Saint Jerdmtipar Dom Gtriaaia Motin. 
Macon^ IS96. 

* Aneedota Maredtotana. Vol. IIIj Far» IIL Sancti Hieronymi Presbf- 
t«ri Tractatus «iw Homihae in paatmoit qtiattrtordecim. Dettxit^ adieeti^ 
que commentariU eritids pTimits edtdit D. Qermaniu Morin. MaredMoli . . . 

* Dt LatiniUit^ B^ Hieronifmi obs^rvationea fid nominum verborvm^^ 
VMvm pertin*ntet coAscripsit C. Pauckf^. Editio adiecio i'»difie auctior . , , 
Btrolini apud 3. Calvary, MDCCCLXXX. pp. iv + 189. See also many 
periodical &rtlclea by Paacker which are cited In ths follawSng work : Kttide 
laicoffraphique €t ffvammatiqve de (a L<x£init& de Saint Jertime par Henri 
Go6U?r^ Parity BatflketU ti Cw. JSS4. pp. xii + 472. 
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the first place, we fire unable to trace the development of 
Jerome's style from the early period, when the influence 
of bis Roman life and of hia teacher Donatus must have been 
potent over hita, to the later time, when, living at Bethle- 
hem, subjected to many foreign influences, be could write, 
"JVctf tnirtim *i me et abtentem iam diu^ ti absque U9U Lathian 
linguae, semiffraeciUumy barbarumque^ homo latiniesimus et 
facundusimua 9uperet.*^^ In the second place, the fact that 
the Traf;tatu8 in P^almoB were etill undiacovered gave the 
student no example of Jerome's epoken style aa distinct from 
that of his tfiritten works. The first of these wants may 
perhaps yet be met by still mote detailed stylistic study ; aa 
to the second a few general remarks may here be appropriate. 
Jerome's style is always rapid,* but in these sermons it is 
marked by an unusual swiftness. Short sentences succeed 
one another with the simplest sorts of connectives ; unusual 
words and long periods are avoided ; the enthusiasm of the 
speaker leads to frequent use of apostrophe, rhetorical ques- 
tion, and repetition. Again, from the simplicity of hia Ian* 
guage and his explanations of Scripture, it is clear that he 
is not addressing a learned audience, but one composed in 
large measure of those to whom he refers as ' simpHciorei 
fratreB,'''^ As was natural in the presence of such hearers^ 
reproofs of vice and exhortations to virtue are much more 
frequent than in his purely exegetical works.^ These and 
other differences will appear more clearly in a comparison of 
tbe three series in order. 



This series consists of a short Prologue and brief* com- 
ments on 125 Faalms. The text and footnotes occupy one 
hundred pages in Morin^s edition. In some Psalms several 

« Ep. GO. £. 

«OoelEer, £lxide, pp, 85-^; MoHn in Btvue B6nid(cUnt, xlv (1902), 
pp, 12^ aq. 

' IL 63. 20; havrectmiu Urrae propter fimpticioreji ; 54, 4; llfl. B; J>o 
exEmplum ut simpliciofa posiint inttiUgere quod dicitur; 124. 32 ; 311. 5; 
22&. 22. 

' A particulftrly Interesting exnmpte is tl»t ia £1. 116. 6 »qq, 

* £TeD H ah(}T% s» a Biuglo line of texti. 
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lemmata are discussed i in some only one, or even none at 
all. The series is plainly a written work, for it is addressed 
to some unknown peraon who had aaked Jerome for infor- 
mation on points in the Psalms neglected or not fullj^ ex- 
plained in the Mnchiridi&n of Origen.*** 

The opinions of various writers are several times qaoted 
in this Beriea with no attempt on the part of Jerome to 
decide between varying views, e.^, I. 3. 4-4, 1 : Quidam 
dlcunt . . . alii * , . aliter ^ ^ , dmique » • • Aliter . . . 
Aliter . . . AlUer . . . The ^ Mimpliciore.8 fratren^^ however, 
of II are ordinarily instructed aa to which of several views 
they are to adopt. ^* So, too, the citation of various versions 
of the Psalms is in I very frequent, e*g. L 6T. 14-17 ; Pro 
*^superho' in hehraeo RAAB scriptum hahet * * . qttod Aquila 
* impetumC SymmachuM ^ adrogantiam^^ Theodotion ^ guperbiantt* 
Mtxta * tumuUum * interprettdi Bv^ntP^ This abundance of 
variants is to be compared with the paucity in the HoTniliae 
(II), of which I shall later speak. 

Hebrew words and their interpretations appear frequently, 
e.g. I. 8* 18-19: in hehraeo legitur KESCU BAR, quod in- 
terpretari potest^ Adorate filium.^ And Greek words, ex- 
plained or unexplained, e.g. I. 3. 7-8 : TrXcocfCfT/ioD ease vitium^ 
I, 47. 16-17: Pro qtto in hehraeo ita hahet: itnvUtov Inrkp 
T&v kv&^v, I. 86. 4 : Pro desolatoriis carbonihm in hebraeo 
apK€vSivoif; habet.^* But though Greek words occur in larg^ 
numbers in the homQiea (II and III) addressed to ignorant 
men, we may explain their presence there by the fact that 
some of the auditors of tliose homilies may have been familiar 
with Greek, living, as they did, in an Eastern community. 
Moreover, many of the words are ecclesiastical terms, sucli 

» I, pp. i-S. 

^ IL 1. 12 tqq. ; %. 4 aqq. 

^Ctl.i.20i n. 11-12; Ifl. 2-4, SS; SI. lS-21 ; 24. 5; 25. 13; etc, la 
all about 40 cabbs in Series I. 

« Cf, I. 10. 16 ; U. 10 ; 17. 21 j 10. 14 ; 31. ^2, 13, 13 ; 34. 14 ; 84. 9, 11 ; 
60. 45 ; 62. 10 ; 00. 1 ; 67. 14 ; 09. 16 ; 83. 20 ; 84. 21 ; 90. 16 ; 92. & ; 08. 16 ; 
6a 20, 21. 

u cr. I. 3. 11 ; 5. 16 ; 12. 8 ; 15. 7 i 21. 3 ; 26. 15, 22 ; 41. 3 ; etc., about 
forty CAfiea la aJl in Sedea L 
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as anastasu^ atcetet^ etc., which would probably be more or 
less familiar to churcKmen who knew no Greek, See below^ 
p. 114. In Series I^ however^ the Greek words are introduced 
chiefly from Jerome's intereat in variant readings and textual 
interpretationa, and indicate the author's expectation that 
this work would be read by educated men who would appre- 
ciate such details of schohLrehip. 

With such readers in mind, it is not strange that in this 
series the hortatory element is rare. Moreover^ the mention 
of various heresies to be avoided is rather infrequent. I 
have noted only the following instances: I, 13. 9-11: , , , 
perihunt omne» Jiaeretici^ qui loquuntur contra Deum menda- 
eium; 1.80* 13-15: Quod %i nobis ohponert volutrit haa-eM 
Arriana . . * respondebimua «i . . . ; L 98. 20 *qq. : Adver^ 
turn NbvatianoH hoe psalmo uti possumua. In I. T. IS the 
Anthropomorphite heresy is censured. With this slight 
mention we should compare the frequent accusation of her- 
esy in the following series. 

If we turn for a moment from the subject-matter to some 
grammatical questions, — a few selected from many possible 
ones, — we notice between the various series striking differ- 
ences. Nowhere are these more evident than in the con- 
structions used in indirect discourse. The use of dtco qiiod^ 
dico ^tdf or dico qu^niam^ followed by a finite mood was 
evidently common in Jerome's time. Though apparently 
analogous to the Greek \4y^ tn^ this usage is believed really 
to have arisen from the Latin colloquial speech,^ a theory 
certainly not contradicted by what I find to be the case in 
these three series under discussion. This construction ap- 
pears through all the work of Jerome, but in his commenta- 
ries and written compositions it is only moderately frequent. 
In Series I, I note only — 

\yidic<> quod H- 9ubj. 75. 23, 
inUUego quod + indie* 80. 4. 
re«pondeo quod + *wAj. 83. 2. 
9cribUuT quia -h tubj. 84, 16. 



M l>rItgeT, Siat S^m^vt^ IL* | 379. Cf. Go*lMr, «p. «fc, pp. 375-e. 
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Thus rarely do quia and quod appear, while quoniam is here 
entirely wanting in this construction.^ And this proportion 
of quia and ^d agrees pretty well with that in most of 
Jerome^B other writings. But in II and III I shall show 
the case to be qmte different. 

The occurrence of a few particular words in all three 
aeries may best be treated in this place. PiUchre dixit^ found 
in II 15 times (in 315 pages), and in III, pp. 32-93, 12 times^ 
ie here absent. It appears then to be a phrase more charac- 
teristic of the spoken than of the written style* 

The enclitic -que m Series I is about as frequent as in 
Latin of the classical period. In II it is confined to these 
phrases : 

hue iUucque 11. 7* 24 and B other cases in XL 

longe lateque II. 237. 22. 

fimulque U. 78. 2 and 8 other cases in 11. 

Qa{pp€f a frequent word in the writings of Jerome, I have 
noted but once in 11;*^ in I it appears 15 times. Verbi 
causa (in II 20 times) and verhi gratia (in II 12 times^ are 
here wanting. They occur in Jerome's other works, but 
are by far most common in the homilies. Other words 
whose less frequent occurrence forbids generalization seem 
to point toward the same distinction between the written 
and the spoken style* 

U 

This series occupies, with footnotes, 315 pages in Morin'u 
text. Fifty-nine Psalms are discussed. Though the notes 
are often very brief, yet the comment is geldom as short as 
one page for one Psalm, A few ^ by their brevity suggest 
some of the Commentarioli, but lack, for the most part, the 
scholarly point of view of that series. Others are more 
carefully finished, with more frequent use of Greek words 
and of rhetorical figures, but all have an audience clearly io. 



" With the periphrastic form notandum e9t^ sciendum wf* ohs^rvandHm 
u(, q^ia and quod are quite aa frequent aa the InfinitiveT or nther iuor« so. 
" 11 30fl. 14. 
i« £8pKl&]lr on pHftlma 100, 101, 103, 104, 110, 136, 13d. 
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view, as one may see from the abundant use of imperativea ^ 
and other features of spoken style** The nature of the 
average parts of the work mny best be showD by an example, 
II. 307, 20 sqq. (an explanation of the lemma Laudaie eum 

Vid&i^j gentUes; "Oidet^^ Mnnichttei. Sol ktudatj nan laud^itu/r* 
Laudate eum sol et luna. Voa solem demn dicitis. Ecce post 
quanta laitdat. Laiidate de caeiisj laadate in exc^ii*r Itiudate 
anyeli^ laudate omnes viHuUs. Deua vester in qiUnto gnulu lau- 
dans ponitiir, Laudate eum sol et luna. Nbn dixit, lutia et s<A; 
sedj sol el luna, Quod maius in luiniiie eat^ prius laitdai. Videtc 
ordinem visibilium. Laudate eum sol ; post solem, luna ; post 
lunanif omnes stellae. Otunes stelkts; non tantuTti luciferj nou tan- 
iuw ifiaiores slellae, aed et vthiore^ pariter laudent Dominum, 
DiccU (jUiquis: Qnomodo 9ol el Ittna, ei atetlae laudant Deum f In 
eo quod a tnto officio et servUio non recedunt, Sertfiliii7H ipsorura 
iau$ Dei est. 

In these sermons addressed to monks their life and its 
dutieB are frequently described, e.ff, II. 116. 6 »qq, .- 

Si ieris in dvitattm, monachus sobiSf et coeperi» deambulare, et 
aTidieriit clamorem in ctVco, et aliquis tibi dijuerit: Veni et spectaf 
circtis est; et coeperis ei tu tficere, JVbn Hcetf non possum ire: si Hie 
tibi o»teftderit iujlttila hojninuTft miUa, et dixerit tihi, Ducenta 
hominum milia ibi sunt: ergo itli omnes peritnrt sunlf et tv, solus 
aalmis erisf tu debes intdlegerej quia symptoma diaboli e*e; ^c est, 
scire debes quia plurea cadwU. 

Orll. 23L 18-20: 

Dimisivius posseasionesj diTnisim^ts patriatn, dimisimus saectdumf 
et propter calamum rixam facimus in moiutaterio.''*- 

These monks seem to have had little appreciation for the 
variant readings of Aquila, Symmacbas, and Theodotion, for 
of these names, so familiar in Series I, only Theodotion is 
named, and he but once, and in such a manner as to show 

^* Vide; videte; atidli, haeretice; trio; estote; habeto; habttot^; cf. n, 
267. 10 ; utao 11. 41. 21-2 ; 200. 9. 

* Cf. Morin, Rev. Binrd. six. (1902), pp. 140 aq.^ where he mentlona 
TariouA phrases bj which Jerome axouaed to attention his drowsy auditoia. 
The eiamples are from lit, but zt9 exactlf lllce mAny in IL 

*i Cf. 231. 20 ; 229. 10 ^q. ; 2&4. 14 ; €i paatim^ 
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that Jerome'd hearera could have known little about him, 
11. 293. 25-26: JDeniqtte Theodotion^ qui unua est de int^- 
pretibus . , . mt . , . The LXX is here, as elsewhere in 
Jerome* referred to freely. 

In place of Aquila* Symmachus, and Theodotion heretics 
here receive much attention. I give a list with the number 
of times each is mentioned; Anthropomorphitie (1), Apol- 
linariatffi (1)» Arriua and Euuomius (9)^ Arriani (7), Maoe- 
doniani (2), Manichjsus (10), Marcion (2), Montanus and 
the Cataphrygffl (1)* Kovatianus (1), Origen (4), Pboti- 
nua (1), Tatianus, princepa Sncratitarum (1}.^ The Jewa 
are constantly attacked. 

Hebrew word^ are, in proportion to the length of this 
series, far le&s numerous than in L^ Greek words, aa I 
haye already said^ appear frequently in II and III as well as 
in I. Many are ecclefiiastical terms doubtless already partly 
or completely Latinized ; e*g, anach&ritay anv^goge^ anastaM^ 
archUynagogua^ ascetes^ hapthta^ catachumemis^ chameunia^ 
coenobiumy diaeonu*, encaenia^ idolatrae, laicu», Pmcha, I*evle- 
608tBy ScenopegiOy trop&logia^ etc. These important words 
would be readily understood by Jerome's hearers* subjected 
as they no doubt were to considerable Greek influence. 
Indeed, that these homilies were delivered in Greek and 
translated by some friend or assistant of Jerome has been 
suggested by Morin, but the strong objections which led him 
to abandon this view are certainly valid.^ 

Indirect discourse is, as I have suggested, a striking 
criterion of the style of these three series. I have noted in 
II the following cases of finite moods in indirect discourse. 
For brevity I shall omit the references, but state the number 
of occurrences observed. If no number is added, I have 
noted a single instance only. 

*> This list ]m tb&t of Morln'a index a.v. haetcticut. To U should b« tulded 
Forpbyrius, whose views are twice censured, II. 60. 4 aqq^ ; 80. 16 tqq. 
This makefl a total of 42 references to hereaiu in thlB series. 

« IL 19. 13 ; 20. 7-8 ; 26. 2 ; 40. 17 ; 6h 14 ; 82. Ifl ; 102. 14 ; 165. 8 ; 
196. 6 ; 200,13, 14,16, 16; 218.3; 219* 12, 13, 16-18 ; 2*5. 11. Eight of Ih^ea 
words are aotlung more erudite than nftmea of letters in the Hebrew alphabet, 

« Bev. d'hUioire et fU liU^ r^tig. I. (1896), pp. 427-429. 
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^H cogito quoniUin 


+ indie. 


^H 


^H cognoxo quoniam 


+ indie. 


^^^^H 


^H conjido quoniorm 


-h indie. 


^^^H 


^H conjuror quod 


+ indic. 


^^1 


^H considero quia 


+ iridic. 


^^M 


^H quoitiam + tndic« 


^^H 


^H credo quod 


-^ indie 


^^^H 


^H ^uod 


+ BubJ. 


^^^H 


■ dico 


(-\-infn. 


^H 


" <pjfMi 


+ indie. 


^^H 


giiod 


+ «tthj. 


^^H 


quia 


+ iftd(C, 


^^H 


qtiia 


+ vubj. 


^^H 


quoniam 


+ indie. 


^M 


qttoitiam 


+ *«^i. 


^^M 


intdtegQ 


(H- I'V^ft. 


^H 




l-hpr.ppl 


., 241, 12 : inteUegehat se didbohim ^^M 




retinentem. This seems to = ^Sa +j?pi.) ^^^^ 


quia 


+ indie. 


^^^M 


quoniav% H- indie. 


^^1 


l^o 


(+ i^j!^) 


^^^H 


quia 


4- tndtc. 


^^^H 


1 quia 


+ «K&/. 


^^^1 


quoniam 


+ indic. 


^M 


qtioniam 


+ *«6J. 


^^M 


memini quod 


+ mibj. 


^^^M 


nescio quod 


+ tndfe. 


^^^H 


novi quia 


+ tndic. 


^^^1 


nuntto quia 


+ subj. 


^^M 


quoniam 


+ indi'c. 


^H 


ostendo 


(+ infin. 


■ 


qtiod 


-j-aubj. 




quia 


+ ludic 


^^^^ 


pr(m,itto quia 


+ indie 


^^^M 


quia 


+ *«&;. 


^^^H 


puto 


(+ injin. 


vevj frequent j over 20 cases noted) ^^^H 


quod 


+ incJK. 


^^^H 


quod 


+ *m6/ 


■ 


quoniam 


+ indie. 


2. ^ 


quoniarf^ 


+ ««y- 


2. J 


ada 


(H- injin. 


■ 


quod 


+ «ifi/ 


H 


quia 




13. ■ 
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quia 


H- »ubj. 




quonifXm 


+ indic. 


13. 


scribo 


(+ injin. 


2.) 


qtM>d 


+ subj. 




quia 


+ indic. 


2, 


quia 


+ »«&/. 


3. 


qitontajti 


+ indic. 


2. 


quoniaiA 


+ jm&j. 


2. 


video 


(+m/n. 


9.) 


quod 


+ indic. 


4. 


qitia 


+ indic. 


4 


quoniam 


+ tndic^ 


23, 



^10, ezistimo^ tndico^ inwenio, tw^o, and 9mpieor I hare 
found only with the infinitive. 

No one can fail to be impreased by the frequency of the 
finite mooda in this construction, eapeoiallj compared with 
their infrequency in I. Moreover ^t£t, which is in I found 
but once, and pioniam^ there absent, are here abundant* In 
this connection it is of interest that Goelzer* cites but one 
instance of quoniam thus used in the worka of Jerome,*" and 
Drager,'^ stating it to be rare, citea ©samples only from 
Laotantius, Cyprian^ and Augustine. Id it too much to 
infer that it too is especially cbaracterLstic of the colloquial 
Tather than the carefully written style? 

I have attempted to discover the difference betweea the 
indicative and the subjunctive in this construction* A few 
cases might indicate that a distinction existed, e.^. IT. 50. 
11 »q, : Et eerie non est tcriptum ihi^ qvtia clamaret Moy»e% ad 
I}eum: aed quoitiam cor ipsius clamabat. . . . But in the vast 
majority of cases the two mooda seem to be used inter- 
changeably, and the apparent distinction in the case I havd 
cited may therefore be purely fortuitous. Cf. II. 40. 5 aqq*^^ 
Ut ho9 mtvasti^ qui non credebant quod poiiihile est J)eum 
hahititre in homirte. » . . Jsti qui antea nofi credehant qyt^dt 
po^iihile sit Deum Jmbitare in homine. 

The forma of words also show in this series a greater 

» £iude, p. 384, 

* Sp. 147. 1 with the verb ignoro* 
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tendency to vary from olassical usage than is the case in I 
or in Jeroine*s other worka. A few examples will illustrate 
this tendency : 

eOj><. iemus, II, 138. 22; cf. pertenT, IL 73. 11* 

imperf. exiebant, II. 170. 24, 25. 
JugiOf injin, fitgiret IL 3, 21; 19. 7; cf. II. 74, 19, where 

Codes L reatda fugiercU,^ 
ip$et ace, si??^, neut, ipsudj II. 156. 8 (so C* aud G). 
iste, nom. sing. neut. istuMf II. 301. 19 (so BGC). 
maximitSf comp. maximiorj II. 310. 1. 
porticuSf abl. sing, portico, II. 139. G sqq.^ 
sedeOj fat. ppl. aedituruSj II. 74. 26. 

Examples of incorrect genders; 

caput, tmsc. OT/em, (cf. rt^^ij?) II. 267. 23 (ao C3GI; ne^L E), 
fos, H&tl. II. 10«, 21. 
giaditinif neut. IL 315, 23^ 28 » 
v€llus, masc, II. 141. 16 (so CG). 
mtUuMf neuL IL 267. 25. 

An interesting construction with the comparatiYef though 
found elsewhere in Jerome, ia eBpecially frequent here. 
IL 2. 1 : omne autem quifd conparatur mi7iu% est ab eo cut n^n- 
paratur. Cf, IL 29. 18; 44. 17; 151. 27; 278. 4. Goelzer»» 
cites Up, 21. 41 and in Ban, 6 i6, to which may be o-dded ui 
£ph. 5 22.3* RonBch^ gives many examples from the Old 
Testament versions, and believes that the idiom is borrowed 
from the Hebrew. For the view that it entered Latin by 
way of Africa, &ee WolfHin, Archiit fUr lat Lexicog. u. 
Grammatik^ vi. 448, vii. 125-129, The origin of thi« idiom 
ia traced by the editors of the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae 
(ji.v. a, aKy to the separation-idea in the ablative with a 

■ Goftlzer, ^tudf., p, 287. 

*> Ronsch, hiila und Vvlgata.^ p. 236, oltea majiy e^omplea of tbis ooQJa- 
gatloD. 

" Which Morln regrets u the best oodez in rB^-ect of oitbognphy. 
.^ecd. Mareds. , vol. Hi. j>arM Hi. praefatiOt p« ^di 

nCf. Rbiuch, p, 2«I,/n. 

^ So In ante^cliiBsica] Latin. 

" J^tude, p. aifl. 

** S«e also examples in Wtilfflin, Archiv^ vli. IST-S. 

■* pp. cij. p. 453. 
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comparative without qiuim. It may very well be that in 
the colloquial language this ablative was often reinforced by 
a or ah. In II. 165^ 26-27 we find another comparative idiom : 
ierpentemy qtd Bapientior erat in paradiio prae omnibus bettiit. 
For thia see also Woliflin, Archiv^ vii, pp. 129-130. 

Loose uaes of the genitive case, which Goelzer ^ believes to 
be often of Hebrew origin, are frequent, e,g. : 

tenebris erroriSf IL 11. 26* 

aura diabolic II. 7, 27- 

not institias, IL 11. 26; 37.8; 43, 9; 16G, 11, 15, 22; al. Ct 

Ep, 48. 21; 108. 12; in Mm. 17 16. 
wl iniquitatiSj IL 37. 7. 
flius doloria TJiei^ II. 20. 4 ; and many others. 

A considerable number of constructions borrowed bodily 
from the Greek should be noticed. 

IL 104, 23-24: qua& int&rpretatt Bumiis de tecleaia potest 
intelleffi et in anima nostra (the beat Ms. reading}, where 
Morin correctly recognizes the Greek construction of a sin- 
gular verb with a neuter plural aubject. Other examples of 
this are II. TO. 11 and ISa. 11. 

In IL 100. 25, if we accept Morin'a attractive emendation, 
we shall read qui populum eductus fuerat, suggesting the 
Greek idiom 6 tov \a6it i^TjyTja^dfA^voi. The text is, however, 
too uncertain for sure argument. 

Conditional constructions suggesting the Greek. II. 44- 
10-11 ; *Si enim eB9et nunc iudex^ peccator^ non eriffelantur 
et in Boeculo obtinehant divitias. Cf. II. 7. 11—12; 168. 8; 
170. 21^23; 233, 15-16: Usau, oui multo melius fuerat n 
natus nonfuisset; 270. 17-18. CL also IL 47. 14^15: OH 
et nos esaemuB equi Det, et Buper noa dignabat Den% a9cender^» 

Infinitive of purpose: IL 127. 29: aqua?n dare hibere; cf, 
IL 230. 14-15; c. lovin. IL 17; in Ez, 40 i ^ in Os. 1. 2; 
in Matt. 13 lo. II. 149. 9: venit ergo iudicare; cf. IL 171. 
2-3 ; Ep. 22. 4. IL 41. 7-8 : BuhmisBi a daemonibus negart 
iSalvatorem et blatphemare eum.^ Here may be noted ft curi- 
ous infinitive in IL 61. 1-2: non habemu* txbi reguieicere, 

» Mtvd*, p. 323. 

" GMlxer, -^(u<fe, p. STO. 
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Matt. 8 20 and Luke 9 5&, which this phrase Beema to imitate, 
have the subjunctive t ovk ?;^a -ffov r^v «e<^(i\^v x\{vq* 
Perhaps the iufluitive here may be a colloquial idiom. 

Double negative, IL 2. 24 ; qui negat w peccatum Jionfedgse 
mentitur; cf. II. 185. 1-2, though the reading there ia not 
certain. 

The preposition ab used with the genitive case, II. 198,19; 
a qu&rxmda^ v&ccUur. Ronach® cites Luke 24 27: et erat 
incipiens a Mo%en et omniuTn prophetarum ; and Luke 20 46 : 
adtendit^ a scribia . . . amantium salutationes in foro (jrpoer- 
^ere awo Twv jpafijfxat^'ticn' . . . koI ^tXovtnwv ctoTrao'/iOW 
iv rat? ayopaU). In these two instances the soleciaiu Heems 
to be due to the interposition of other words, but in the 
example from Jerome the genitive follows dbectly upon the 
preposition. 

Accusative of anticipation, a colloquial^ and a poetical 
idiom in Latin, also found in Greek ; II. 64. 17-18 : legi- 
mui decern tHbua qa&niam relitpierunt Deum: cf. 68. 21-22. 

A transition from the ablative absolute to the genitive 
absolute appears in II. 41. 10-11: mdentibwi qu;ingent%9 viri$ 
€t omnihii8 apoetolis et cherubim et omnium angehrutn a*een^ 
disti in eaelis.*^ 

Dominor is here found governing the genitive (Greek 
Spxeiv Tii^), IL 47. 26-27; 189. 1; 269. 24; in /«. 54 4j 
also in Appuleius, Lactantiua^ and Tertullian. For some 
other unusual constructions with verba, see II. 14. 12-13 ; 
42. IS, and Morin*8 notes on these passages. II. 66. 22: 
eonmutavit divitia* regni caeltmim. Here Morin suggests t/ 
Ttvo^ a\\dfT0^eiv, Parallel to the Greek \4yeiv wpo^ nva we 
find dice adj hquor ad. IL 9. 6 : ^icit Deui ad AbToham^^^ 
IL 24. 9 : terpens qui loquebatur ad Evam.^ 

A very free use of prepositions ia noteworthy, especially 

*^. eft., p. 443. 

•» K,^. etc. Qd Fam, 8. 10. 3. 

•* See Morin'a footnote on this powag^. 

u So in II. 11. 4 ; 38. 1^14 ; al And In Jerome'a other worka, e.g. VU, 
Hiiar. 40 ; in MMt. 13 «3 ; al. 

4^ CI IL 31. 13 ; a^; Sp. 122. 6 ; ISO. 4 ; <n A. 19 i; Goe1z«i, £tvde, 
p. 839. 
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of in with the ablative, which expresaes a large variety 
relatioDships, e.g.^ II. 25* 16-17: Nonu9 pmlmii9 . . , grandit 
in ver^ibus, grandu est in my^term ; 29- 28 : hquuntvr veri- 
tatem in tabn9 sed non in corde / 51. 2 : in fniuricordia ip9iu9 
deleetatue 9U7n; 67. 20; in Adam omTies nos de paradisa «>rtt 
sumus ; cf. August, Conf. 5. 9: omnes in Adam morimitr; 
H. 103* 14=15: Sitm. %alvetur in Komine qui in ea na*ceturJ^ 

Credo in the sense of * believing upon' is followed by 
one of three constructions: IL 38, 13: qnae credidertint in 
Xpisto^ ; II. 6. 7-8: <iredamtii in Patrtm H Filiuvn et Spin- 
turn Sanctum*^ ; the third use, with the dative, is not found 
in II, but occurs in 111. 8tt* 7 : quur non rtgnet in credisntihui 
Ohriitof** 

If one looka in these homilies for traces of one of the most 
characteristic Greek traits^ the use of fi^u , . * S^, he will 
not be entirely disappointed. Tboae words seem to be here 
represented by the following: 

quidem . * . vero, 1 1. 1. 4-5 1 173. 22. 
quidem . , . awfem, 11. 148. 15; 166. 26; 272. 6. 
guidem , . , ce^en/fli, II- 181* 3; 290, 27. 
quidem . . . sed, II. e.g, 124, 11 ; 144, 10^11 ; 161. 16; 174. 22; 
177. 22 fi( jxwmm; Ep. 64. 8 j 121 pratfat.; Yir. lU. 66. 

Some other peculiarities of idiom, not due to Greek in- 
fluence, may be briefly noted. The use of pronouns is often 
careless* 

y»e = iSf n. 73. 10 : ludtxei inimid ipsiua negabunt eum ; cf. IL 
4. 14; 99, 7-8 i lOL 14; 138. 5; 176. 23-24 j 189. 18 j 263. 
8; ol. 

** Goelzer, ^iudt^ pp. S40-8. 

«• Cf, It. 62. la ; 101. fi ; lOa, 8 ; nX M, IB ; G6. SO ; ^. 112. IS ; & F)^. 
7 ; in Tit. ^ u i al. 

» 11. 22. 17 ; 24. 24 ; 48. 5 ; 47. 22 ; oi.; IIL 41. 4; 43. 17 ; Ep. 120. 9, 10; 
121, 3 ; ViL Hilar, 2, U, 16 ; c, /on. I. 7, 17, 80 ; II. 29, 32 ; fn 7YM s 3 t ; 
in &al. S^; at. 

« Cf. I, 30. 7 ; 65. 6 ; Yit, miar. 2& ; in PhiUm. 19 ; in Is. 14 9. Fot all 
these three conatructioofl, »ee Goelz^r, ^tvde, p. £t40. And compAre the ove 
of apefd in TT. 1816, 3()-32 : AHguiB iptravit in imptrtstore, tperavit in prin- 
ciptj in patre^ aut in moire .* in aliquo negotio rabUo subtrai^tut at »piritUM 
€iu8 in qvem iUe tp^^ratrit. Of, I. 47. B; III. 13. 2« ; JEp. 131. 2 ; Qoelzer, 
£tude, p. 34fi. 
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ipaorum. = *atw, II» 125. 3-4, 

ipse =^ idemj 11. 14. 8: ipaa eH domus gww et templum; cf. 
II. 2a28i 49.22.-'' 

iste = hiCf IT. jKM»im. Often contrasted to ti/e, II. 5. 3 : qui 
non fecit iUa et fecit Ma; IL 6. 4, 16; c(i. Often as the 
autecedent of a relative. So, too, in I. 30. 14-16." 

The use of & positive adjective or adverb instead of a 
comparative. II. 174, 11-12 ; 222, 4-5: Facile ruimus quatn 
conacendimii*. 

Carelessness in sequence of tense&i II* 19. 7-9, 9-11 ; B5. 
14-15; al. 

Tr^insitive verbs used intranaitivelj : 

adorOt II. 158. 8 : adorare in Denm. 

cansiderOf II. 163. 28 ; tton /wsaiiwiit* istis ocuiis considerate »n 

abyssum. 
inpin^f], 11, 97. 19-20 : ubi aequali^ via €st.) nbi ambnlare potestj 

ubi non pote^ inpingere. 
video, IL 56.2T-28: ViderurU . . , contra terrattt repromissionis. 

In IL 15T. 5-6 we have a remnrkftble use of gum: non 
anteponeham aliqutd Domino^ neque eo7isentieba7n. iniquitati; 
Aed totut ad Deum eram.*^ 

Verba fallowed by cases with which they are not regularly 
associated : 

indigeo + ace. IT. 160, 20. (Anteclaasical.) 

mkereor + dot. II. 79. 23 ; 96. 26 ; 97, 2 »qq. ; c Pelag. U, 15; 

in Is. 26 i& (Hygiaus,) 
noceo + ace. IL 226. 10; 237, T." 

The verbs amitto^ conUmno, and perdo are followed by the 
infinitive. IL 113» 1 : perdidimu$ e^se jilii Dei; cf. IL 129, 
6; 159. 10-11." 

*'' Goelzer^ ^tuM^ p. 4M. 

H Faucker, De Lat. B. Iliet,^ p. 82 ; Ooelxer, £tud$^ p. 405. 

** 1& tbifl perhaps on the analogy of certain conatmctians In ths Greek 
N. T. T John I l : & Hyos fir Tp6t rAr 0r&r. Id. 1 u : 6 &>w «{t r4>' KtXriw ro9 
TBT^. Or perhapt Hebrew influence ia here to be eeen ; cf. Uie use of the 
prepoeiCloD 7, 

» Qoftlieri JCtudCy p. 803. 

•1 id. pp, 3ft8-0. 
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Prepositional phrases : 
de ^ubtus medio + gen. II. 6. 11-13. 
cfe medio + gen^ II. 6, 13. 

Adverbial phrases ; 

in contrOf II. 6. 13-14. 

in semelf II. 178. 5. 

in aecundOj II. 180. 10. 

de /om, II, 6. 29-30; Ep. 126. 17; Meg. Pachom. 146. 

« contrario. II. 7. 8, 17 ; 9. 5 ; 20. 4 ; oJ. I. 95. 19 ; 111. 8. 6 ; 18, 

20; Ep.iS.2', 54. 9, 18j <rf. 
en *ecKndoj II. 7. 14-15. 

de lojige, Ih 160. 13; cf. in Matt, 26 6S: a Icmge. 
ex tunc, II. 191. 6-7 ; cf, ea; qwxndot IIL 78. 26 ; e* mcfe, etc 
de sursuM^ IL 312. 29-30 j cf, Ep, 22, 19. So also de deorsutj^ 

in. 33. 12 ; Ep. 46. 2. 

The preposition in with the wrong case : 

a) II. 8. 27-28: Venit Deus . . . in paradiso; II. 11. 27; 

41. 11; cf. II. 21, 11 ; 49. 12; 67. 22; al. 
6) II. 66. 16 ; mortui 9UtU et iacent in aepuicraj " cf. IL 38. 8. 

By these citations, selected from many possible oaes, I 
have endeavored to give an idea of some of the stylistic 
features of Series II. Though in these instances parallels 
can sometimes be found in Jerome's written works, yet there 
is everywhere evident in II a far greater influence from the 
colloquial style than obtains elsewhere (except in parts of 
III). As to the method of composition of these sermons^ 
we can perhaps form no certain conclusion. To suppose 
that Jerome wrote out before delivery all that we have here 
is to believe that he wrote much that was trivial and self- 
evident. A view more charitable to the ability of so great ^ 
man, and equally compatible with our evidence^ is to believe 
that we have not his notes but the report (shorthand or 
otherwise) of a hearer, who wrote down, to the best of big 
ability, all that Jerome said, important or unimportant^ but 
very likely lost entirely many utterances of some value while 
he was engaged in setting down ideas of inferior importance 
(a phenomenon familiar in the college lecture-rooms of our 

» Sea Morin'a note on the passa^. He belleTaa thld a HeUeoism. 
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own day). The more oureful and scholarly sermons may be 
due to Jerome's revisioa (improved by frequent erasure) of 
the reporter's copy, llowevyr committed to paper* Seriea II 
contains, in varying degree in its different parts* the strong 
influence of the spoken language, and stands in contrast in 
that respect to Jerome^B ordliiary work and to Seriea 1. 

Ill 

Thia seriea contains comments on 14 Psalms, occupying, 
with footnotes, 93 pages in Morin^s edition. Four Mas. are 
the basis of the text : ^ 



Medic. 
Venet. 
Vatic 
Vatic. 



S, XI. 
S. XII. 
a XVI. 

1554. 



Of the 14 Psalms 6 are contained in LMOV (82, 84. 8T» 88, 
89, 92), 3 in MOV (10, 15, 96), and 5 in L alone (83, 90, 91, 
93, 95). In Paalma 87 and 88 tb© text of LMOV is fol- 
lowed in MOV by other short and unimportant notes, 

I ehall now, for reasons which I trust soon to make evi* 
dent, divide Series III into two parts : 

A (Psalms 10 and 15), pp. 1-31. 24. 

B (the other 12 Psalms), pp. 31. 25-93. 23. 

Part A finds its parallels in written work, rather than in 
the homilies. A quotation will best introduce the reader to 
its style. III. 16. 21 «qq. : 

QuM quideTA et AquUa SuhtokiJ/mto transfer en$f secundum morem 
situm simulacra signijicat. NaTu in hebraeo di<dtur ASABOTfff 
id ipsum v&rbnm quod et ibi ponitur ^ Idola gentiitm argentum et 
aurum.' Pono in eo qttod ait vpoiKurafio'ti>Vj quod Septuaginta dixe- 
rant * cuiceleravenmtj* videtur mihi se7i8nm monstrare ^ublimem; 
quod apostoU aive getttiutti populua po^gtiam ad Jidem Christi 
conversi suntf et Domiinm illis sua peccaia donavit (hoc eaf enim 
TrpoiKianfLiyaVf quod wptHKiaf id est, gratuito €16 convetiKt sunt vitia), 
SutiroK^/uiTa, hoc est dolores in iilia aucti aurtt, adejitibus in quan^ 
magni maris aquia fuerint et a quali harathro literati aint; Becundum 
iltud quod in Eccle»iasti Bcriptum est 'Qui apponit scientiatn apponH 
dolorertu' 

^ Par % diflcuflsion of Mae., see Madu, III, iVtie/ofJo, pp. rvUxvUi 
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tiw MfM ■• a vfaole^aad applin to that vlhole 

dfAwn £roiii Pmii B,** Let v knk bm« is detail ftt the 

eride&oes tbat Part A k a 

AMmLtBo here, Tatiooa nfaim— a« pfCMBled and left to 
the KMler'i deckioo. III. 1& 6 #^. .* . . . jSPpt 
Aliiu . , , me tmierpntmmtmr,^ The jjxjjujwiu 
vit ttire, and the like mn hen muA len frcqwcBt pfopor- 
UoT^llj' tbao in II mod HI B. and wfaeve tfaej o c cu r* smj 
ewal^r refer to mdm raXher than to Keazer& Tli^na 
appears to be in tbeM pftges zk> immediate refereoee to 
moakB aad tbetr life. Such r^emicse i« not wantiD^ in 
m B.*J 

Upon the use of the word tmpra in the following cues 1 
am dusponed to laj weight. III. 1. 6 : mpra pfimima dim* 
pfttatttm e$t; IH. 7. 4 : Panperem: tUvm^ de fu^ tmfra dVef- 
Utr ■ Tibi dtreUcUu ett pauper.^ Moiin in footnotes bIiowb 
that these refereocee in the comment on Psalm 10 refer to 
IMMgei treated in that on Psalm 9 (which comment wie 
lack)* But mtpra is a word appropriate to the written stjle^^ 
whereas iam would be the natural word if the address had 
been spoken. If in opposition to this it be said that a 
■peaker might, in preparing his notes, say tupriL, and read 
this expression to his audience, I should like to call attentioQ 
to what results here, if fiuch a view be adopted. To be at 
all comprehensible to his hearers, the »upr^ tn a spoken 
address should at least refer to something already treated tit 

« Bev. Bkt^A. XTX. (llMfi), p. 131, spuking of ptelm 8S : MnUa raac 
qwtt diaintvf^ atd kora exdudtmur : longum eit emm prr ringuia cwrvrs 
[in. M, 20-21}. Ce trattt qui revient A pluMieur» r^rite* dattM e^Ut teeond^ 
9irU [til] comvK dant ia premihn [H], montre dairementque itou* avons 
bien l(i des ditrovrt 1m^ov(»Ur non da ilucubratiota di CdMut. 

» Cf. in. 23. 11 Mqq. ; 27. 10 tqq,^ al 

*• in. 16. 2fl ; Ifl, 10 i 21. 2 ; 25. 7 ; 27. 10. 

H E,g. tbe los£ pascage lU. Ta. 26-7e. 02. 
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that addrest. Which would meao here that Psalms 9 and 10 
were expounded at the same service. But Psalm 10 occu- 
pies about 10 pages of text, and if we assume that Psalm 9 
had been treated with corresponding fulness, since it is a 
longer Psalm, we could scarcely assign less than 20 pages as 
the length of one day's discourse. Now this makes an 
extreme length if compared with the other homilies. In 
Series II the longest" homily has 13 pages; the next long- 
est" 11, In Series III B the longest** is 8 pages. Such 
great length as 20 pages is paralleled in only one case before 
UB, and that is in the case of Psalm 15, the only other Psalm 
treated in this Part A of Series III. It has the great length 
of 21 pages, and I believe it to have been, likewise^ not ver- 
bally delivered, but written. But if tupra occurs here in 
written work, then it is easily understood^ as also in III. 
10. 1 : ob tupra dietat eauaaw* 

The two Psalms contained in Part A differ in yet another 
noteworthy respect from those of Part B in that neither 
closes with an ascription. In B ail but one of the homilies 
close with such words as : Cut est gloria in Baecvla taectt- 
lorum. Amen* And that one exception*^ does not so close 
hecause it was to be followed by a homily on the Gospel, 
as we see from its beginning. III. 86, 20-21; Antefptam de 
tvangelio dinpute-mu^^ de titulo ptolmi videni^ur nohi% pau^a 
dictnda. In Series II the custom varies. Twenty Psalms 
close with ascriptions; one*" refers to the Groapel which is to 
follow immediately ; 11 end with a more or less effective 
climax, often hortatory in character,^ and 27 lack any formal 
ending. Of these 2T many are very short and plainly frag- 
mentary. But in III B the usage is constant enough, and 
the ascription follows so naturally upon the mention of 



" Pft. 119. *• Pa. 10&, « Pa. BS. 

•1 Pb. »5, « 11. 27. fl-7. 

*■ II. 30. 5-8 : Hot igiiut^ quad aposloU dix^fMVit in prindpio^ nos dicamv* 
in Jlne, Deii» mUereatur noHri «£ benedicat no*.' inlumtnet vuUum suum 
tvprr ttM, et muertaiur nortri. IL 139. 15-18 : Et no$ ergo amhulemut in 
porticQ SalomoniM^ proUgamnr a vmkstaU «<««, ipniiis haheamat axtxiliumj 
tt dicamu* illud de Cantico mnticorum, quoniam ^hittiu pertraruiii, & plmia 
ahiUt ahiU sibi ^ in Xfiitto letu. 
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Christ in the preoeding sentence that it aeema unlikely that 
it is the insertion of a copyist. Con&eqiientlyj its absence in 
III A is the more flignificant* 

Several Hebrew words are mentioned in III A ; ^ in III B 
I find but one.*** In Greek words and phrased Part A 
abounds^ and almost none are ecclesiastical {more or leas 
Latinized) terms, but rather readings of the different trans- 
lators. Of these, in 31 pages, AquUa is mentioned 10 times, 
Symmachua 10 times, Theodotion 6 timed, the ^ quinta * 4 
times, and the ^tes^a* once. In III B the Greek words are 
very scarce,^ and these interpreters are not mentioned at all* 
To heresies I find but four allusions in III A;^ in III B 
there are 17*** 

Of the explanation of the meanings of Scriptural proper 
names to those unacquainted with Hebrew there are many 
examples in Jerome, e,g. II, 81, 24—27: Onb inUrpretatur 
/oramen^ in qUQ coluber inffreditur ; Zeb interpretatur lupus^ 
etc. This is perhaps more common in the spoken works 
than in those intended for more scholarly readers. So in I 
there are but 10 instances as opposed to 60 in IL Part B of 
Series III contains IT cases, but in Part A there is but 1 
instance,^ and there the interpretation is merely used as a 
periphrasis for the person, who is not mentioned by name. 

Indirect discourse. In III A (excluding the construction 
•ndum eat qiwd} the following verbs are followed by a finite 
mood: 



oonsidero quod -h aubj. HI. 24. 18; 26. 6. 

doceOf III^ 14» 18-22: docemur quod . . . d^tentus: quia . 

noH p08*umu$, 
lego quod 4* BitbJ. IIL 16» 6. 
nolo quod + subj. III, 2S* T. 

" m. 1. 13 ; 10. l&, 27 ; 12. 8 ; 24. IB ; 27. 6 ; Si. 11. 

« in. 68, 4, 

" In in A (31 pftgHi) I have noted 24 ; m III B (fl2 pngw), S. 

« III. 6. 19-20 ; 2*2. 2-3 ; 20. 22-23 ; 2B. 11-12. 

" AitLus CI), Bouilidefl (1), Manichasua (2), Maxcion (2), Mont&nos (1), 
NoTfktus el Maxlmilla (1)^ Origin (who is ttoi ceDsmed in UI A ; of. 111. S3. 
14 fqq.) (&), SabelUuB (1), VmlontLDtu (8). 

•• III. 20. 19-31. 
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repperio quod + subj. III. 13. 2. 

9Ci'o quod H- »t%'. A possible inatatice in IIL 21. 3, 

In all 7 possible instances of qu^d^ 1 of q\i\a^ none of qmmia'm* 
But compare with this the reaulta of Part B : 



tiesHmo quod 


+ subj. III. 92. 18. 


considero quia 


+ indie. Ill, 93. 19. 


crfdo quod 


+ indic^ III. 75. 4. 


quod 


+ Bubj. IIL 74. 22. 


quia 


+ iWtc. III. 76, 29. 


dicoquod 


+ »nbj. IIL 36. 16; 47. 16; 68. 25 j 77. 23. 


quia 


+ indie. IIL 66. 2. 


quia 


+ subj. IIL 53. 22, 


inteUego qtiod 


+ ^ibj. IIL 68. 5, 26. 


invenio quod 


+ mbj. IIL 71. 29. 


lego quod 


+ subj. IIL 69, 18, 


nescio quia 


+ itidic, IIL 75. 1, 


novi qjiia 


+ indie, IIL 61. 7. 


Qsteitdo quod 


+ indie, IIL 87. 30. 


quod 


+ 8nbj. III. 71. 24 J 89.9. 


prQuiitiQ qvLOd 


+ *!**> IIL 60. 19. 


retatu7fi est quit 


1 + subj. IIL 74. 9. 


»cio quod 


+ indk. IIL 75. 14. 


quod 


■^subj. III. 74. 19. 


qnia 


-^indic. III. 46. 15; 75.24. 


qnoniam 


+ indie. IIL 62. 2. 


acribo quod 


+ tubj. Ill, 49. 12. 


video quod -\- indie. III. 37.21; 46,7; 49,2; 60.3; 73,8; 7^.3- 


quod 


+ ^/6/IIL83. 28; 85.28. 


qum 


+ indie, IIL 40. 13; S&. 11. 


quonutm 


-t- iwdtc. IIL 43. 7 J 68.19. 



In all quod 26 times, quia 11, quoniam 3, or 40 cases as com- 
pared with 8 ctLseiS in A. 

Moreover, in III B we have great carelessness in indirect 
discourse. III. 67. 16-18 : gdre dehemu*^ quod . . . undectTn 
p»alm08 in hehraeo titulum non habere. Cf. III. 73. 9-10, 
(In III. 24. 3-6, where Morin thinks that xtt introduces an 
infinitive, I believe that the infinitive really depends on an 
accipiendum n£ supplied from the acdpiendum Bit in line 8, 
in the same construction, depending on an tU in line 1.) 
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Soleciamfi and unusual constmctioDs are not ^wantuig 
in both III A and III B. I note a very few typical of the 
various aort3 : 



in. 



29. 


2-3i 


16, 


19: 


42, 


18: 


20. 


7: 


71.12: 


76. 


23: 


83,20-21 


16. 


3-4: 


66. 20-21 


24.2^: 



itjipleto ilhtd quod Paidua aitP 

cuUus used la plural, 

muhia aalutibus indigmnux; of, 11, 93, 27, 

ei£Wi «= se, 

titor followfid by the accus. So III. 50, 1-2, 4-~5, 
abutor. 

adversariuTFL triumphare qftaeramut, 

I Mirantur homines phihs^tphin^m oc poe(artt7n rii- 
centi'um . . . Where Moriu aptly coiupares the 
Greek tikov a'ynjiat. 

peragOj intransitively. 

: postea sessu^ a Domino refrenatur, 

Tenes nujic pro semiTiufji locis accipiendum 8it; cf, 
XL 164, 4; montes pro sajK^is accipiendum est. 
For the same coQfitniction in Boethius, cf. A. P. 
McKinlay in Harvard Studies ta dassicai Phit- 
olog^j xviii (1907), p. 127. Cf. also Lucretius, 
1, 112, I believe this to be here a Latinization 
of the construction of tb© Greek verbal in -rw. 



Other examples may be found In Morin^s indexes. 

1 have already stated that of Series III all the ti^ctates 
are found in Ms. L, except those on Ptjalma 10, 15 (these 
two tog-ether forming Part A), Psalm 96, and tbe short 
notes appended to Psalma 87 and 88. These parts are found 
in MOV« With the rest of the collection which appears in 
L they may have nothing to do, hut were doubtless added 
from a separate source to the common source of MOV. And 
the style of III A, while certainly that of Jerome himself, 
differs from that of III B so decidedly that I cannot helieTe 
the two parts to have been composed under the same condi- 
tions. The short notes following Psalms 87 and 88 are not 
in the style of those homilieSf and clearly do not belong 
where they now are, since in each case, before the notes 
were added^ the homily had already been terminated by an 



""> See Morin's citation oi pftiaUels in bis footnote. 
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aecriptioQ.^ The homilj on Psalm 96 preeenta no great 
contrast to the rest of III B, and belongs to Jerome^s spoken 
work* 

Returning to III A, let us try to place it more definitely. 
It ia a written work, consisting of treatises on two Psalms (10 
and 15) with a reference (the * iupra plenivM di*putatum ') to 
a comment on Psalm 9, Our two trealises clearly do not 
belong to the Commentarioli, for (a) the Mb. tradition ia 
distinct; (5) they are much more extended discussions 
than are found in the Commentarioli ; and ((?) we already 
have a distinct comment in the Commentarioli on each 
of the Psalms in question. To what, then^ does our work 
belong ? 

In the final chapter of his work D« Fim lUuBtrihut 
Jerome gives a catalogue of his own works. One entry 
interests us : mpaalmos a dedmo usqu^ ad XYIIJ^ If we try 
to make III A agree with this last work of Jerome, it is only 
necessary, as far as the numbering of the Psalms is con- 
cerned, to notice that the numbering in tbeTractatus (which 
Morin has followed) is that of the LXX and the versions 
derived from it, making our two Psalms Kos. 10 and 15; 
but if Jerome, in referring to this work, is using the num- 
beriug of the Hebrew (in which Psalms 9 and 10 were dis- 
tinctf not combined into one as in the LXX), then these two 
Psalms will be not 10 and 15, but 11 and 16. And this lat- 
ter numbering will readily admit of their falling within the 
limit a dedmo U9qv^ ad XVII (or even XVT), and still leave 
a chance for the Psalm referred to in the words tupra pleniui 
disputatum, which will noiv become Psalm 10 (according to- 
the Hebrew numbering). 

The theory that the comment on Psalm 15 might be 
referred to this work of Jerome's occurred to Morin, who- 
says :^ 



^ Tbefte notes also conUtn ft miapicionBlj lar;E;e num'ber of unusual words :■- 
perpitualitert recuptratiOt regntcUatio, Ktvcio I am QtiAble to ficd elflewhet* 
In Jerome ; dtrflittor^ obiiioT^ profanator are pertape first used here. 

^ Codex Bambergetmifl (S. XI) here read^ atque ad XVI. 

" JJa>. Beriid. IIX (1902), p. 130. 
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LHdSe rn^kait vsnue un instant^ quecette exposition du psaume sev 
pourrait bien Hre Vun des sept Tractatits sur les psaume^ x~xvi que 
J^dnie s^attrihue tt £u£-m^i/ie, au deiTiier chapitTe de son De J^rt* 
Illustribus: elh eUt ^t^, 4 ce comptej antirieure 4 la Jin de VannM 
S9$. Mais la consideration phis cUtetitive des particulariCis ti^ 
naUes ci^essus wi'a /ait voir qu*il n^y avait pt<Js A mng&r A pareiUe 
identificufion ; notre Tractates a US proiion<k, comme les antres qui 
nous restenti une dizaine d'ann4:€s oprAs la composition, du Ue Ftr<». 

I confess that I am un&ble to find in the article from 
which I quote this the ^ particular it e^ %\gnaU€S ci-d€»»us ' 
which induced the editor to reject so attractive a theory. 
And I hope that by the suggestions I have offered above in 
regard to the differences of style between II [ A and III B 
I have shown that there is no intimate connection between 
them^ since one consists of spoken addressed, like the homilies 
of II, while the other is plainly written work, not dissimilar 
to Jerome's other written work. If, then, Part A must be 
separated from Part B, what more natural than to assign it 
to the Commentary on Psalms 10-lT? Our two tractates 
internally require but one thing — the existence of a com- 
ment on the Psalm before Paalm 10 (of Morin's numbering). 
I have shown how this comment easily falls into the limits 
required by the numbers 10-17. In shorty our work under 
discuBsion for which we need a title coincides so strikingly 
with Jerome^s title for which we need a work that the 
probability of this identification approaches as near to abso- 
lute certainty as the nature of the case will allow. 

The date of the work, according to this theory, can be 
roughly set aa follows. It was written before 392, because 
it is cited in the De Viri« IHuHribuB of that date. It waa 
also written later than the book of Hebrew Question* in 
O-enenis^ as we see from III. 31. 11-12 : SABA enim verhumt 
ut in Uhro quoque ffebraicarum Quaestionum dixtmus^ quattuor 
res %ignificaL This work has been assigned to the year 388, 
but Schanz, in his Geschiehte dcr rd'mischen Liiteratur^ will 
merely date it as prior to the De riEris IllitstAbus and during 
the saint's life at Bethlehem. G. Griitzmacher, Hieronymna, 
j^ne hiographiiche Studie zur alten Kirchen^etchichte, I, p, 
101 ; II. pp. 61 »qq't dates thin between 386 and 391, 
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As to III B, it 19 hard to determine the dHte^ but from 
nutneroua references to the heretical views of Origen it muet 
be after Jerome^a revolt from Origenism set in.^* 



I have tried to show briefly the kind of compoaition which 
appears in each of these series of tractates. The examples 
I have selected from many possible ones, often with some 
doubts as to just how much illustrative material to insert 
and how much to omit, I have endeavored especially to 
show the reasons we hare for believing that III A is what 
lemainB to us of a work of Jerome hitherto supposed to be 
lost. If I have seemed to give disproportionate attention 
to Parts II and III &t it is because they furnish ua the only 
criteria for judging of Jerome's spoken work» and it is 
only by differentiation of the spoken and written work that 
we can properly appreciate either, or understand the reasons 
for separating from Series III what I have designated as 
Part A. 

^*- And see Morin, lUv. BirUd. XtX (1902), p. 131. 
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The Treatment of Mk. 6n-8» in Luke 



BENJ^ "W* BACON, V^D^^ LL,D. 

THE first answer of gospel criticism to this famous prob- 
lero ia the so-called Proto-Mark theory : The form of 
Mk. utilised by Lk. did BOt yet contain the miaaing eections* 
The suggestion, however, encounters at once the formidable 
objection: But Mt., a gospel certainly not materially later 
than Lk., embodies already practically all of the missiog 
Markan materiaL^ It must indeed be admitted that Mk. 
6 46^ 26 could be omitted without seriously interfering with 
the continuity of the gospel, and even that there is a decided 
gain in bringing the Martyrdom of the Baptist-Eliaa and 
Feeding of the Multitude (Mk. 6 i4-2ft, 30-44, the latter the 
type of the Agape) closer to the prediction of the Fate of 
Je3us> and the Relation of his Martyrdom to that of John 
(8 27-9 1.2-13) ; for thus Tve obtain a group, as in Jn. 6, whose 
single theme is appropriate throughout to the sacrament. 
The force of the argument that both the third and fourth 
gospels are not likely to hare effected this felicitous abridg- 
ment without some authority in tradition must be recognized ; 
and it must be conceded in addition that a large part of Mk. 
6 45-8 26 consists of clearly duplicate material. And yet 
with all these concessions it remains certain that there is no 
break in the structure of Mk. at the points indicated, and 
that if there is duplication, it continues in subsequent chap- 
ters as welL^ 

Without denying the large possibilities, nay probabilities, 
of the combination of written sources of Mk., without exclud- 
ing the process of textual alteration so notably illustrated in 

^ Ob the two niisBitig healings Mk. 7 ta^^r nnd 8 s-u» see b^low, 

* Oik the pbenoffleoA of duplication in Mk., see Bacou, Introd* p. SO?* 
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the rival fonos of the appendiceSf we may safely indorse the 
yerdict of an increasing number of modern critics that at 
least the burden of proof lies upon tho&e who assume a form 
of Mk. from which 6 4C— 8 26 was missing, to account for its 
non-appearance in Lk. On the other hand* advocates of 
the Proto-Mark theory have the right to expect from their 
opponents a reasonable explanation of the omission, on the 
supposition that this material formed part of the gospel Luke 
has elsewhere incorporated almost entire. This explanation 
we shall attempt to give, not on general and a priori grounds 
of what any conceivable evangelist might be expected to 
admit or reject, but on the basis of a study of (1) the actual 
practice of this particular evangelist in his omL^sions else- 
where (2) of the signiftoance of the group of incidents in 
Mk. 6—8; for we must remember that it is one thing to 
explain how Lk. might have had objections to this, that, 
and the other element of the group in question, and quite 
another to meet the cumulative force of consecutive omissions. 
The real question to be answered is. Why does Lk. treat 
Mk. 6-8 so differently from the other great divisions of this 
gospel in the matter of omi^iona 7 This involves a study of 
the general structure of Mk, and thereafter what Lk. has 
made of it. 

1. It will be generally conceded that Lk* in many in* 
stances has preferred the version of an anecdote or logion 
which he found in some other source, and in these cases has 
avoided duplication by dropping the Markau version ; though 
he seems usually to avail himself of a phrase or two from the 
discarded form for the embellishuieiit of its rival. A gener- 
ally recognized instance is the Calling of Simon (5 i-u) 
where a symbolic narrative found in its proper connection in 
the appendix to Jn* (Jn. 21 i-u) and probably also in the 
Gospel of Peter," is adapted to serve in place of Mk. 1 w-ao. 
Scraps from Mk. 4 i and 1 id-is are easily recognizable at 
beginning and end (5 is. lot), but that the story is mis- 



* The fraK^ent ttrrakB off at the point whora a group of the dtscipleis after 
their flight to their several homes from the ti^ged]p in Jenisalem^ ^' taking our 
neu wfiiit awAf uato the aea ^ , , , " 
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placed, and really has to do with the question of the GentUe 
mission, 13 apparent from the lame way in which James and 
John aro appended, while throughout the narrative Peter 
stands alone. Andrew disappears altogether. The real 
antecedent is the passage Lk. 22 31-34 which sets in prospect 
such a Commisbiou of Peter as Jn. 21 actually relates. For 
the Petrine element of Acts Peter is in fact the apostle to the 
Gentiles (Ac. 16 7). 

The omission of the Anointing in Bethany (Mk. 14 3-©) is 
similRT in all respects to the omission of the Call of the Four* 
The story of the Penitent Harlot in Lk. 7 36-50 is not a real 
doublet, because the two incidents are fundamentally differ- 
ent in character. Their reaemblance in outward circum- 
etanee, however, was so great aa to induce Lk* to treat it as 
a doublet. He omita the Anointing in Bethany after having 
utilized its notable traits to embellish its rival. In Lk. 
7 38-50 the incongruous introduction of the alabaster cruse of 
ointment in the last clause of verses 37 and 38 and verse 46, 
and probably the name Simon (43 1.) represent borrowings 
from Mk. 14 3-9. 

The Cursing of the Fig-tree is another instance proving 
how far Lk. would go in excluding Markan material which 
seemed to him to be duplicated by what ha had included 
elsewhere, Lk. 13 6-9 might really have stood beside it. 
Yet no other adequate reason appears for the omission of 
Mk. 11 12-14. aof. save the previous inclusion of the parable. 

But there is also evidence of Lukan omissions where the 
motive would seem to lie solely in the nature of the material. 
The awkwardness of the attempted connection of the affirma- 
tive statement of the righteousness of the kingdom^ Lk* 6 27-38, 
with the preceding, by means of the formula " But I say unto 
you which hear^* is an indication that the antitheses of 
Mt 5 iTff. describing the righteousness of the scribes and 
Pharisees as what "they of old time" had said, have been 
omitted. We have indeed no guarantee in this case that all 
the Matthffian material was ever contained in Lk.^a source. 
Much of it certainly did not appear originally in this connec- 
tion. But in phraseology and structure the antitheses of 
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Mt. 5 21 f. 2?f. 3l-4fi are akin to tbe Lukan form, aud when we 
go on through Lk. and observe how references to Jesus' cor- 
rections of the scribes^ interpretation, of the law are syetem- 
atieally omitted or restated, it becomes very easy to believe 
such ig the case here also j especially when we note that two 
scraps of the miasing material are incorporated in loD»e con- 
nections in Lk. 16 it. is, and a few more in 6 ara. gsb. 2t*-3o, 
The other notable omissions of this class of material are the 
Abolition of Diatinctiona of Meats, Mk. 7 1-23, of which Lk. 
has only a remote parallel in 11 3»4i, without trace of embel- 
lishments from the omitted section, the Question on the Law 
of Divorce, Mk. 10 1-12, of which a possible trace remains in 
Lk. 16 18, and the Scribes' Question, Mk. 12 28-:t4, from 
which a scrap has been borrowed in Lk. 10 27 to form^ in 
combination with others from Mk. 10 17 = Lk, 18 is and 
10 10 = Lk. 18 20, an introduction (Lk* 10 25-29) to the Para- 
ble of the Good Samaritan. 

This indication of Lk/s method in omission applies very 
obviously to the portion of the omitted division of Mk. 
already referred to as the Abolition of Distinctions of Meats 
(Mk. 7 i-.i3), which is open to the further objection of dupli- 
cation in Lk. 11 38-41. 

Another motive for omission is that based upon the quality 
of the matcriaU An example of this appears in the series of 
Mk. passages dealing' with popular apocalyptic expectations 
connected with the identification of the Baptist with the 
coming Ellas. For all these Lk. cuts away the ground in 
advance by hia infancy chapters, wherein the great Fore- 
runner appears simply as a prophet to go before the face of 
Messiah *^ in tbe spirit and power of Elias," not literally hia 
reincarnation. Consistently with this an appendix is added 
to the Parable of the Rich Maa and Lazarus (Lk. 16 19-25. 
28-31) deprecating the popular belief attested in Mk, 6 
u 9 13 Kev. 11 3-13 that Elias, after martyrdom at the 
hands of the tyrant, should riee from the dead and by 
"mighty works" effect the "great repentance." Lk, (and 
still more emphatically Jn. 5 32-17) repudiates this supersti- 
tious interpretation of the apocalyptic doctrine of " the wit- 
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nessea of Messiah" (Tlev. 11 3f. based on Zecb. 4 
Mai. 4 5 f. ; cf. 2 Esdr. 6 26), and maintains that the witness 
is tbe written witness of the law and the propbets (cf. 24 
25-27 Jn. 6 46 f.) which if Israel receive not tbey wiU not 
repent though one should go to them from the dead. Jn 
this interest we have a series of changes and otnissions. Tbe 
story of the martyrdom of John tbe Baptist Mk. 6 i4-2a, so 
strongly marked by trmts recalling the story of Elijah's de- 
nunciation of Ahab and Jezebel's plotting against bis life, 
is omitted altogether; though tbe scrap 3 i9* attached by 
Lk. to the story of The Baptist^s Preaching, 3 7-iT, is concln- 
fiive evidence that he knew it. In Jesus' Discourse about 
the Baptist, Lk, T a*-3s, the identification with " ELias tbftt 
was for to come" of Matthew's version (Mt, 11 h) fails to 
appear. In the Transfiguration (Lk. 9 28-43) two verses are 
interjected (vs> 31-32) to explain that the appearance of Moses 
and Elias in glory was to foretell (0^ ikeyov-y the death Jesus 
should accomplish in Jerusalem. Conversely, a significant 
amputation is made of Mark's account of the conversation aa 
Jesus and his companions descend from the mount, wherein 
JeHUs identifies Elias with the Baptist, and compares his own 
fate with the fate predicted in (uncanonical) " Scripture *' of 
the Forerunner, Mk. 9 g-i3. Finally, tbe cry from the cross, 
mistaken for an appeal for the coming of Elias, ib removed, 
or (according to some texts) replaced by the prayer " Father, 
forgive them." The evidence of this system of changes, 
additions, and omissions suggests ample motive for omitting 
the story of the Baptist^s Fate, Mk. 6 14-29. 

Much more doubt muet attach to the omission of the Walk- 
ing on the Sea, Mk, 6 *5-fl2, of which the only trace remain- 
ing seems to be the phrase "to a city called Bethsaida" in 
the preceding story, Lk. 9 w. Considering that Mt., Mk., M 
and Jn. all maintain the connection of this story with the 
Feeding of the Multitude, the idea that the two were dissoci- 
ated in the source followed by Lk. does not seem probable. 
We grant that he had general reasons for making his exci- 
sions from this particular division of Mk. by wholesale. But 
why put in the knife at just this point ? The a priori reasoner 
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will be tempted to imagine a skepticism on tbe part of the 
** historian "-evangelist which is not borne out by study of 
his actual practice. Lk. is not incredulous of miracle. Safer 
inferences can be drawn from hia method of composition. 
One of the characteristics of this gospel is the effort made 
to counteract a docetio view of the person of Christ. This 
appears in the resurrection -narrative Lk. 24 3G-13 and the 
repeated insistence on his having eaten with the disciples 
after the resurrection. Again, not the end only, but the 
beginning, of Jeaua* career is profoundly modified in Lk. 
from the Markan form. Here too the result at least, if not 
the intention^ is to forestall docetio misrepresentation such as 
might easily lay hold with eagerness on such a story as the 
Walking on the Sea, In view of the character of this story, 
and of other demonstrably intentional omissions on the part 
of Lk. its non-appearance here cannot be held to prove its 
absence from his source. 

2. There remains in Mk, 6 53-8 S7 the story of a great 
journey • — or rather a succeaaion of extraordinarily extensive, 
and for the most part seemingly motiveless, courses to and 
fro- — beginning at "Genneaaret" and ending at ** Caeaarea 
Philippi." Some of the material, as we have seen in the 
case of the Abolition of Distinctions of Meats, 7 i-aa, might 
well have been omitted by Lk. on account of its character 
and resemblance to material drawn by him from another 
source. Some, e,ff. the Second Feeding of the Multitude, 
Mk. 8 1-10, might well be rejected because recognized as 
duplicate, in spite of Mk.'s dexterous combination in 8 1^21. 
Some elements are really given by Lk. from a better source 
in fuller form (Lk, 11 29=Mk* 8 is)* Two verses (Mk, 
S 11* iq) appear in the form of scraps loosely attached in 
Lk, 11 16 and 12 1. The rest, including the Syro-phcKnioian 
Woman 7 24-30, Healing the Deaf-mute 7 31-37, and Healing 
of the Blind 8 22-36, remains to be accounted for, together 
with the general representation of this period of journeyings. 
Certain features of Lk* 11 u and Mt. 9 32 1 compared with 
15 ^-31 and Jn. 9 1-11 suggest that even the healings of the 
Deaf-mute and the Bliud may hftye been known in simpler 
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form to Mt. and Lk. independently of Mt,* But still it 
would be Lard to account for the complete otuission of tlie 
Sjro-phcenician, and the specially drastic treatment of tlus 
division of Mk/s gospel. The real significance of tlus lat- 
ter re&Ily remarkable phenomenon cannot be appreciated 
without a study of the editorial adaptation of Mk. 6 14—0 sfl^ 
the division of Mk. which falU between the Misaioa of the 
Twelve and the Exodus from Galilee, 

The division opens with a relation of the martyrdom of 
the Baptist, apropos of the rumors concerning the person 
of Jesus. This is so greatly elaborated that the evangelist 
forgets to tell ua what ensued upon the rumors coming to 
Herod*8 ears. A very long series of interjected anecdotes 
follows, hut we are manifestly back upon the original sub- 
ject in 8 27-9 la, where the rumora as to the person of Jesus 
are again taken up, and meet their answer. This answer is 
that he is the Christ, but is to suffer the same fate of martyr- 
dom which the Baptist had suffered as his Forerunner. For 
reasons which need not be here defined the Healing of the 
Epileptic (9 u-2n) intervenes before the Via Cruci& of the 
final division of the gospel ; but this does not affect the gen- 
eral outline of the present division, which is determined by 
the two main foci already defined : the Martyrdom of John« 
and the (predicted) Martyrdom of Jesus. 

It is perfectly in harmony with this general outline that 
in all our gospels the Feeding of the Multitude and (Lk. 
excepted) the Walking on the Sea should take first place in 

* In other coaneccioa I hope to bIiow more fiilty th&t thia pair of h«ftliag)i 
(for even in Mk. the literary coanections oi 7 n-st with 8 ss-aa ar« immlst&k- 
ftble) are claborBtiong by the second evangel LsC himself of the two healing 
which in Lk. iQlroduced in very brief iind succinct form the gr^ivt Discouise 
flgaiDSt the Soribea from Jemaaletn^ who said, He cd^teth out by Eeelz^bab. 
In brief ihey atood io the place of m and were followed by 3 sa-w treinoTed 
by Mk. to ita present pkce) and 7 i--a aa in Ml. 12 ziha ^ Lk. 1 1 t4-&i. Mk* 
has elaborated their spectacular featores and employed them as a frame for 
the mLsaion in the kingdom of FhlUp^ 7 bi-8 ^. ML does Qot ao muob oi&it 
them sa incorporate them in abildiged form, and in phraaeolo^ compounded 
from Mk. and Lk. in S -jt-h. Lk, nmita the healing of the blind man alu^ 
^ther; probably on account of the reaembhuice to Mk. 10 u-d^ apoaatbla 
doublet (cf, Mt ^sr-u). See below. 
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the included material. From Jn. 6 it is easy to see how 
unavoidably the Darrative which furnished the ®tiology of 
the Agape would bring in ita train material concerned with 
the sacrament in memory of the Lord's death* To '* under- 
stand concerning the loaves" is to Mk, (6 52) to have the 
key to the significance of the Walking on the Sea, In point 
of fact it geams to have symboliised to Mk,, whatever its 
historical basis or lack thereof, Jesus' separation from the 
Twelve in Gethsemanei and his return to thera triumphant 
over the power of death, Matthew in fact adds a trait aym- 
bolic of Peter'a over-confident attempt to follow Jesus '' unto 
prison and death" redeemed ultimately by a heroic end. 
From this allegory of the Manifeatation to (Peter and) the 
Twelve onward, a new theme is takeu up. If G 30*B3 symbol- 
ically anticipates Jesua' death and resurrection, the rest of 
the included material performs tlie same office /or the Misnon 
to the Gentiles which en»ued^ In 6 as-w we have indeed only 
an editorial summary depicting the situation for the ensuing 
account of the Conflict with the Scribes from Jerusalem 
7 1-23, Bat this for Mk, derives all its significance from the 
fact that its result is a Miuistrt/ among the Ge7itile9* The 
point of collision with the scribes is tliat around which so 
large a part of the Book of Acts revolves^ the Distinctions of 
MeatSf the point of colliaion in the early church also. But 
the utterance of Jesus extends to Mosaic ceremonial in gen- 
eraL The issue of the conflict according to Mk. is that 
Jesus took the most radical Pauline ground, entirely abolish- 
ing all distinctions of meats and immediately began a great 
journey into Gentile territory Including the whole extent of 
Phoenicia from Tyre to Sidon, then Decapolis (from Damas- 
cus?*) south to the Sea of Galilee, where the Feeding of the 
Multitude is repeated for the benefit of the Gentiles of Decap- 
olis J then, after an attempt to land at Dalmanutha (?) frus- 
trated by the hostility of the Pharisees^ a return to the 
heathen side of the Lake at Bethsaida, where the eyea of the 
blind are opened, and a new journey through the whole 
extent of Philip's kingdom to Csesarea Pbilippi, 

» So Menzi^, The EartUtt Go^i^ P- 1^ 
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As to the nature of the territory designated ** the ccsLsta of^ 
Tjre and 5idon" and the significance of Jesus' eBtrauce upon 
it, Mk. removes all uncertainty bj introducing after the plea 
of the woman (who does not, as in Mt, 15 as, come ** forth 
from" those coasts, but finds Jesus concealed "in a house ^ 
in those coasts^) the clause "now the woman was a Grentile 
(^^EWTjuky^ a SyrO'phiBnician by birth." As to his attitude 
regarding Decapolia we must judge by the direction to the 
healed Demoniac of Gerasa'to preach the Lord Jeans "in 
Decapolis," in sharpest contrast to the uniform and "threat- 
ening" (^fAffptfiiiirdfj^PO^ 1 43) prohibitions to "make him 
known" in Jewish territory. Of the territory of Philip we 
can only say that in Mk, 8 22-27 it appears (historically 
enough^ no doubt) »s a refuge from the plots of ** the Phari- 
sees aud Herod *' (8 ib). 

We can scarcely claim warrant for calling this a " mission- 
ary journey," and yet, as Menzies rightly points out* Mk.'* 
adaptation of the older point of view of Mt. 15 21 (^ave^t»ptj~ 
<r€vy is no doubt "meant to be suggestive/'^ The trans- 
form^ition in 7 2T of the repellent saying of Mt. 15 as into a 
prophecy of the feeding of the dogs after the children, whose 
fulfillment on account of the woman's ** word " begins at once, 
makes plain the evangelist^s point of view in the formation 
of this group* It is Lk* 4 le-ao in action, and forma an 
enlarged and greatly developed substitute for the incident 
of the Centurion's Servant (Mt, 8 5-13 = Lk. 7 1-10). The 
curiously elaborated pair of healings, one (the Deaf-mute, 
7 32-37) in Deeapolis, the other (Blind Man of Bethsaida, 
:8 23-30) in the kingdom of Philip, have in this connection 
their symbolic significance,* aa well as the second Feeding of 
the Multitude (8 i-io). But we have more in ilk. 7 1-23 ff, 
than a mere repudiation of distinctions of meats and begin- 
ning of the extension of the gospel to the Gentile world. 

* Mk/e g^eograpby Is at fault, but w&Ut 5 i« leavea no doubt that he meuu 
the metropoliia of Decapolm. 

^ CommentaryH^ ad foe.* p. 15&. 

• The baals \a 1b, 2& m», ft passage alirady utilized in 7 b-t and a fftvoiit« 
in almtlar applicatlan with Paul (J. Cor. 1 1S-3&; Horn. 9ii. 11 & ; Col. 2 ti). 
Bee Ijelow, 
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In the portions omitted or transformed by Mt, and Lki 
Judaism itself is denounced in language borrowed from 
la. 29 13 as a "vain worship" and "teachings which are com- 
mandments of men " (cf. Col. 2 22). In the same context 
(la- 29 is) the evangelist read the prophecy " In that day 
shall the deaf hear the words of the book (referring to the 
"sealed book" of verses 10-12), and the eyes of the blind 
shall see out of obscurity and out of darkness*"" Kow at the 
beginning and end of this "Missionary Journey'* the evan- 
gelist introduces two healings, the unsealing of the ears of 
the deaf (7 32-37) and the opening of blind eyes (8 22-26}, 
and has taken pains to elaborate the process of disenthrall- 
ment ; for as has frequently been observed the ecceittricities 
o£ language and style in these two paragraphs are distinctive 
of the evangelist himself. It is reasonable to suppose that 
the motive for this elaboration-» particularly in such traits as 
the introduction of the command Effatha in the original 
Aramaic, lies in a symbolic application suggested by Is. 
29 IS. In this connection of "Christ the power of God and 
the wisdom of God to both Jews and Greeks" we are not 
surprised, accordingly, at the introduction, after the Feeding 
of the (Gentile) Multitude (8 1-10), of the Jews' Demand for 
a Sign and its Refusal (8 u-i3), and the Rebuke of the 
Twelve for failure to understand the Sign of the Loaves 
(8 14-21) in language borrowed from the same Isaian connec- 
tion (Is. 29 10. 43 »; cf. Rom, 11 8), *' having eyes see ye not, 
and having ears hear je not* have ye your heart hardened?" 
(8i7f.; cf. 652. 7 IT). 

So far as we are able to trace it in the parallels the histori- 
cal basis for this elaborate construction of Mk. between the 
Galilean Ministry, ending with the Mission of the Twelve^ 
and the Exodus from Galilee, is a very small factor. The 
story of the Martyrdom of the Baptist-Klias in properly 
termed by Holtzmann " das Muster einer Legende»" Well- 



* The whole context, includlopr bIbo verses 14 &nd 10 (destruction of the 
wlBdom of the wise, rejoidag of the " poor Amon^ men '* and ^^ tho meek **) 
together with the reference in 35 ti. ia employed in the great dwcoutse of 
Mt. 11 1^12 u (n B. 3&. cf. 13 14-17) and hy Paul in 1 Cor. 1 lo-iu u. 3 i. 
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haasen correctly infers from the fact tliat the notice of Herod 
remains without result, that the original sequel, the with- 
drawal of Jesus, haa been superseded. Such a htstoric^ 
withdrawal is made probable, however, by Lk, 13 31-33. Ifc 
may well have included "the borders of Tyre and Sidon.'* 
The Feeding of the Multitude which follows (6 30-44) id 
abundantly guaranteed as a primeval tradition by the dupli- 
cate forms already embodied by Mk. himself. But the eon- 
nection formed by Mt. between this and the prececiiiig 
narrative 19 notoriously fallacious. No chronological rela- 
tion whatever exists between the Threat (or saying) of 
Herod and the Feeding of the Multitude, ^loreover, irben 
we note that in 8 i3 the boat journey (to Gennesaret?), which 
in this version also ensues upon the Feeding, is totally de- 
void of any noteworthy incident, the claim of the Walking 
on the Sea to a historic foundation becomes weaker than 
ever. The addition of Mt. suggests, indeed, that the 
development of the legend is to be attributed rather to oral 
tradition, elaborating the theme of the Stilling of the Storm 
in connection with the symbolism of the eucharist, than to 
the imaginative genius of Mk. himself ; but this does not 
lend it greater credibility. 

A nucleus of tradition is traceable in 6 5»-fl6, since, as 
Klostermann obaerveB,*** verse 56 generalises verses 53-55, 
which aeem to have been adapted originally to introduce a 
specific healing In the connection of the journey by boat 
on the one side, and the collision with the scribes on the 
other (cf. 8 10-12 Mt. 9 ^f. 12 23 Lk. 11 is ff. Jn. 9 Mi), we 
can only infer that the incident to which 6 fi3f. originally led 
up was the Healing of the Blind and Dumb ; for at least the 
former (8 22b-as) is wrongly located by Mk, at Betbsaida, 
which was not a /ceafii) (v. 26), but a city (Lk« 9 10). The 
omission of these two healings by Mt. is therefore only ap- 
parent* The Slander of the Scribes from Jerusalem which 
should follow (by testimony of Mt. 12 and Lk. 11) after T i» 
has been introduced by Mk. proleptically in 3 22-30 as an off- 
set to the incident of the Mother and Brethren, S 20 1. 31-^. 

" Markus, p. 146. 
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But aa a nncleii& for the construction 7 i-23 there remainfl 
the complaint of 7 » and the saying 7 ifi, a true parallel to 
Lk. 11 37-41, The flight (Mt. 15 21 avex^pv^^^ to the 
** borders (Mt. **part8"} of Tyre and Sidon," and the incident 
of the ^'^ Canaanite " (Mt. 15 22) woman in the earlier Mat- 
thsean form ^^ have long been recognized as a genuine element 
of early and probably authentic tradition. The journey of 
Mk. 7 31 "out of the borders of Tyre through Sidon'* is 
obviously a creation from the two factors of the phrase in the 
Matthfean form. The only other traditional elements are 
the Demand and Refusal of a Sign (8 n t, of, Jn. 6 2a-ro 
Mt. 16 i-i = 12 38f- = Lk, 11 2d) and the logion '^Beware of 
the Leaven of the Pharisees " (8 15 = Lk, 12 i; cf. Mt. 16 e). 
The rest of this whole great diviKton of Mk. ia purely redac- 
tional, though part of it (e.ff* 7 17-19} may be older than our 
evangelist. 

What then is the explanation of the very exceptional treat- 
ment accorded to it by Lk., and in some degree even by Mt.? 
We obtain in the present writer's judgment the true key to 
Lk.^a great omission when we observe in what interest the 
nucleus of tradition has been built up by the compiler in 
Mk. 6 63-8 36, and then compare this with the solution of 
the same questions in which Mt. and Lk. have rested. 

Geographically the outline of Mk, 6 53-8 as is that of a 
journey of extraordinary proportions, when compared with 
the career of Jesus as otherwise known- It seems to take 
the place of an original, simple retirement from Herod*a 
threatening interest, perhaps only into the "borders of Tyre 
and Sidon," i.e. upper Galilee, from whence Jesus returns 
"between Galilee and Samaria," s'.e. along the great route 
from Ptolemaia to Scythopolig and Gennesaret, skirting the 
foothills which border the Plain of Eadraelon on the south 
(Lk. 17 u I cf. 9 62). Instead of this Mk, introduces a 
journey through all Phoenicia from south to north, all De- 
capolia from Damaacua (?) south to the Sea of Galilee, and 
all the kingdom of Philip from Bethsaida to C^aarea. This 



u The last cUuse of Mt 15 a la of coxuw th« evangellat^t^ of. 9 a 17 11. 
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journey among' the Gentiles begins, aa we have seen, with 
Jesua^ violent rupture with the " Scribes from Jerusalem,'* 
and hifl prophecy to the believing " Gentile woman ^' of Phosni- 
cia concerning the ultimate feeding of the '^ doga/^ Hia stay 
on Gentile soil is interrupted only by the attempt to laud at 
Dalmauutha (?) ; and this is frustrated by the Pharisees* 
Demand for a Sign, 

How now do Mt. and Lk. treat this geographical repre- 
sentation of Mk. ? Mt. 15 21. 39. 3d 16 d-is after the minute 
method of subtle alteration characteristic of thia gospel 
reduces the whole to a journey confined within the boundaries 
of the sacred land.** Lk, deals more radically with it, cut- 
ting out not only the references to Phoenicia and Decapolis^ 
but even CEosarea Philippi (with Mk* 8 27 cf» Lk. 9 la)* 

But the geographical outline ia to Mk, a mere framework 
for the grouping of the material whose practical bearing on 
the moot points ol doctrine we have endeavored to set forth. 
Into it he has cast an elaborate development of seven inci- 
dents and sayings having Is. 29 a? 10-12. 13 f. isf. aa its key- 
note. The hungry '* multitude of the nations " is fed. The 
"closed eye" of the prophets and seers is opened and their 
understanding quickened, ** The deaf liear the words of the 
book, and the eyes of the blind see out of the obscurity and 
the darkness." Jacob's ^'children, the work of God's hands 
in the midat of him" see the ** marvelous work and wonder 
done among the people," and "sanctify the God of laraal."'* 
The whole section reads aa though the Thanksgiving at the 
Return of the Twelve, Lk. 10 21-24 = Mt, 11 25-27 13 n>f., had 
been elaborated, even before Mk. (note Mt. 15 29 «f.), on the 
basis of the prophecy to which it alludes (Lk. 10 21 from 
Is, 29 a-ia), and thereafter the group bad been developed by 
attachment of the incidents of the healing of the Deaf-mute 
and Blind, and the Demand of a Sign (Mt. 9 32*34 11 2»-yr 

^ One tnay fairlj question whether the real Inlentmn df AIIl is not Bimi- 
lar, Tha regionn of PhcenicEa, BecApalU, Iturea and Tradhonitifl were then 
Gentile, but the ideal boutidarloii of Uie Holy Land iii the 0,T. certAiiUy 
Include them. 

ut The alluslciii to Is* 39 ci b6re quoted U found not in Mk., but In Mu 
l& t» B. Introducing the pAnUlel to Mk 7 u-S 10. 
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12 22 fr. Lk. 11 14-ig). In this process the influence of 1 Cor. 
1 iS-24 3 1 (cf. Rom. 11 8} would be a factor of vital import- 
ance. In the judgment of so good a critic as Harnaek the 
relation of these two pasaagea (1 Cor. 1 19, 21 and Mt. 11 
2^-29 = Lk* 10 21-32) is in fact bo close as to suggest even a 
literary connection." 

But the evangelist Mk. makes a more concrete application 
of the doctrine of la. 29 to the burning question of his day 
than any of the parallels. On the basis of the incident 
Lk. 11^-41 (with Lk, 11 41 cL Mk. 7 i9b), whose contrast 
between purity of inside and outside " is rendered in the 
form, "-^Not that which goeth into, but that which cometh 
out of a man deRleth hiin/' Mk* enunciates and defends at 
length u Paulinism as radical as that which Paul hijuBelf is 
obliged to restrain and qualify in bis reply to his correspond- 
ents at Corinth (1 Cor. 8 i-i3 10 23-^} and again in Rom* 
14 1-23 by the converse principle of consideration for the 
scruples of '^the weak,** The standpoint of Mk. 7 l-as is 
that of Rom. 14 14» " I know, and am persuaded of the Lord 
Jesus (we note, however, that Puul refers to no explicit 
utterance of Jesus to this effect, but rather implies the con- 
trary, Rom. 15 s) that there is nothing unclean of itself." 
It does not even iind room for the qualification ^'howbeit to 
hirn that accounteth anything to be unclean, to him it is 
unclean." The whole ceremonial of Judaism^ ita alleged"* 
"washings of cups and pots and brasen vessels" is rejected 
rudely, and even contemptuously. As a "people" thoy are 
classified &a " hypocrites " ; and their worship is '* vain,*' 
their teachings are ^* commandments of men '* (cf. Col. 2 22). 



u HamaAkt SpriicAe it. Bedtn Jeau^ p. 210, n. 1. 

i^ In Lbe Lukan form '^your Lnflide " this appliea to the man. In tba 
Matthffian Mt, Ti» bo the dUb. Lfe, 11 4i *^give tbe contents far alma" 
tAhen with Am. 3 i% Is. 61 a and the Rabbinic doctrluB '^ AltuBgiving niit,keth 
atonement for siii^' BhowB that thd iatttr is correct, but Dot in ttie eeiiM 
^* purify t1i9 intidtt''* bat purify the content* of the diqb. Mk. foUowa tho 
Lukan form. 

^* Mk. 7 a-t exagfreratea the facts. The practices described cannot justly 
be attributed to '*alt tbe Jewa," aor do thefGonve^y a Mr description even 
of ** the PbariaecB.*' 
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Mt* dexterously reduces this radical anti^udaiam hy insert- 
ing a lo^on referring- to " the hedge of the law " (Mt. IS u), 
so that the dUtinctioB appears to be between the Mosaic law 
itfielf, a "planting of the Heavenly Father,'* and the ** tradi- 
tiona of men." Bat this Is not the diatinction implied in 
Mk. The distinction in Mk. T i-Z3 is precisely the same aa 
in Ihfk. 10 1-12 (both of these are omitted by Lk., and so modi- 
fied by Mt. as completely to lose their radicalisui)t And 
Mk, 2 25 and 3 4. For Mk. '*the commandment of God ** is 
the eternal moral law of mercy and righteousness as it was 
^iu the beginning of the creation*^^ Mosaism and the 
** traditions of the elders" stand together in contrast over 
against it, except in bo far as Mosaism embodies this eternal 
natural ethics. The general attitude of Mk* toward Judaism 
is radical to the point of iconoclasm.'^ On the specific ques- 
tion which became the burning issue between the mother 
church and the churches of the Gentiles, filling the greater 
Pauline Epistles with its echoes, and occupying the position 
of supreme importance in Acts, Mk. is a Paulinist of the 
Corinthian ultra-Pauline type. His motto is '* All things 
are Uwful." ''Meat will not commend lis to God; neither 
if we eat not are we the worse, nor if we eat are we the bet- 
ter**' "God looketh not on the outward man, but on the 
heart" ; the saying " Not what goes in but what comes oat" 
makes all meats clean. Mt. and Lk. systematically soften 
or remove this radicalism. 

In its position as the starting point of the journey among 
the Gentiles the significance of this repudiation of Mosaism 
as a whole has double emphasis. Judaism itself is for 
Mk. the "hypocrisy" of **a people that honor God with 
their lips while their heart is far from him/* " vain worship " 
and "precepts of men." When he couples to this an elabo* 
rate exposition of the saying on inward and outward defile- 
ment, expressly to prove that it aboHahes all distinctions of 
meats (7 la), and thereafter descrihes a journey of Jesus 
among the Gentiles, his theological position on the great 

'^ Even the pteaching in parv^bles is a preaching of jadgment to " them 
ttiBt are without/* for their hardening ^d r^jecUon iut. 
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isBues of the Petro-Pauline controversy is not happily defined 
in the Tiibingen conception of him as a reconciler (!) of the 
coEitending factions^ It is not unparalleled in the New 
Testament, but its parallel ia in the party of the "strong*' 
in the Epistles to the Corinthians and Romans. But this 
type of Pauliniam has met euoh treatment at the hands of 
Lk. as to show clearly that the entire Markan construction 
of this section of his gospel would be to Lk., in its present 
form, absolutely inadmigsible. What he makes of the prin- 
ciple involved is clearly exhibited in another part of his 
work. 

The doctrinal parallel to Mt. T 1-23 is Ac. 9 3a-ll is, or 
more exactly Ac. 11 i-is^ where the great battle which Paul 
informs us was fought out by himself alone^ first at Jerusa- 
lem, later against Peter himself, and *^ even Barnabas," at 
Antioch, is represented in this narrative to be fought out by 
Peter as the apostle and champion of the Gentiles (cf, 15 7). 
Both elements of the great issue are involved, the admission 
of the Gentiles on terms of complete equality, 11 la, and the 
unconditional '* eating with" them. The Jew Peter aban- 
dons his caste as a Jew for the purpose of his mission work, 
11 3, and having abandoned it and eaten with the Gentiles, 
defends liia action before the assembled church in Jerusalem 
until unanimous sanction ia obtained. Here the basis of 
settlement ia strictly that of Gal. 2 11-21 ; those who were 
Jews by nature, and not sinners of the Gentiles, because the 
ground of their salvation is not obedience to the law but 
faith in the cross, must abandon their caste. If they do not, 
they build up again the barrier they had destroyed, and in 
compelling the Gentiles to Judaize make the grace of God 
void. But while the voice is the voice of Paul the agency 
is the agency of Peter, In thrice repeated, twice related, 
vision, the Voice from heaven bids him slay and eat without 
distinction, and rebukes his demurrer with the command 
"What God hath made clean, make thou not unclean." In 
literary construction this Vision and Revelation to Peter by 
Voice from heaven of the Pauline principle of the co-heirship 
of the Gentiles is the counterpart of the Transfiguration 
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aioiy, whicli Bimilarly tranalatea into the language of symbol* 
ism the Pauline Revelation of a spiritual Christ not aft^r 
"the things that be of men,'* which our evangelista place side 
by aide with its prose parallel (Mk. 8 27-9 i. u-i3==9 2-10)* 
Doctrinally it is a parallel to the Markan scene where SeeuA 
abolishes all distinctions of meats as *^ precepts of men." It 
puts into the laoguage of apocalypse the words of Paul, ** I 
know and am persuaded of the Lord Jesus that there is noth- 
ing unclean of itself, save that to him that esteemeth any- 
thing to be unclean, to him it is uncleiin." But this Pauline 
solution of the great question was not Peter's (though we 
■ may well believe that after the death of both apostles the 
church in Rome, if not in Antioch, came to regard Peter'a 
attitude as essentiiilly identical with PuuFs); it was not that 
of the chntch at large (Rev. 2 20. aj. Aifi. 6 3), and eraphati- 
cally it is not that of Lfc. In spite of the settlement of the 
question on the purely Pauline basis in the material incorpo- 
rated in Ac. 932-11 18, where Peter and the V^oice from heaven 
are the decisive authority, it is settled a B&cond time by the 
apostolic council convened by appeal of the Church in Anti- 
och to the Clmrch in Jerusalem* and settled on a much lesa 
radical ba»is. This time the Pauline doctrine that all dis- 
tinctions of meats are in principle "ordinances of men," 
which have no validity for the Christian, so that Peter ia 
right in eating with the Gentiles, is superseded by a ** com- 
promise,"'^" which would fully justify the action of Peter in 
refuting to eat with the Gentiles in Antioch. Jews when 
among the Gentiles are not to " forsake Mosea*^' but to " walk 
after the customs" (Ac. 21 21-26), The Gentiles, then, if 
there is to be fellowship, must ^^Judaize" at least to the 
extent of the four " decrees," whoae object seems to be to 
make it possible for Jews to eat with them without incurring 
the *' pollutions of idols**'*" This Antiochiau "Petrine" 
solution of the question remains the orthodox and ecumeni- 
cal solution to the end of Acts, even Paul himself being made 

» Ltghlfoot, CflJrtm. on Gal,, ed, 1806, p. 126. 

1* On ihc significance of tha deoree agAinst fvftiic&don, of. CImtu BoMt 

m. ixTiu. 
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to indorse, and publicly and authoritatively to proolaim it 
(Ac* 16 s, 4 21 30-36) I » 

One has only to observe the central importance to the author 
of Acta of this ecclesiastical solution of the great question of 
the basis of fellowahip with the Gentiles, to understand why 
in his gospel not merely certain elements of the great 
division of Mk. on Christ's journey among the Gentiles are 
omitted, but why the journey itself, and indeed the whole 
divi^iou of Mk* which deah» with the question of MoHaism vs. 
Grentile freedom, is completely obliterated. To all appear- 
ance there was abundant justificatioa in the sources at Lk.'s 
command for skepticism as to the historical character of the 
Markan construction. Over and above this there were 
doubtless ftiatures objectiomible to him in much of the mate- 
rial, including their duplication of some things he incorpo- 
rates elsewhere. But neither of these is the compelling 
motive for Lk/e great omission. His treatment of this 
division of Mk. at a whoh^ suppressing completely the Gen- 
tile journey and all its concomitants* is a phenomenon that 
cannot be fully explained save in the light of the second 
treatise devoted from beginning to end to this vital question 
and centering upon its solution by apostolic decree in the 
Antiochian and not the Roman sense. It cannot be ration- 
ally explained without consideration for the systematic omis- 
sion and transformation by which both Lk. and Mt. have re- 
moved the radicalism of Mk.'s Pauline principles. 

Ab Lk. views this division of Mk.*s gospel he justly 
notes that the problems met in it are the actual problems 
of the apostolic church, the questions of the abolition of 
distinctions of meats and of how the Gentiles also are to be 
fed with the bread of life. But to these Lk. had devoted his 
entire second treatise. He can therefore most fittingly drop 
Mk* %-^ with its wanderings among the Gentiles and its 
theme " Give ye them to eat," returning to the more primitive 
coruiection of the Agape cycle. In his gospel accordingly, as 
in Jn. 6, the Sign of the Loaves is followed immediately by 

*^ On the poflition of Lk.-Ac. on this moot point of the apoatoUa age, «e« 
Baoon, '^ Act£ t9«. OftlKU&na " in Am. Joum, o/ T^oj., July, ISQT, 
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KTPIOS as a Title for Christ 



SHTKLEY J, CASK, PH^D* 

COBB I^mKITT SCHOOL, LEWIHTOK, UAIITB 

HOW came Christ to be called the *^ Lord " ? Tradition 
has left only an occasional hint at the answer to this 
question (Mk, 12 37 Ac. 2 30 Phil. 2 9-ii). Moreover* the 
problem is complicated by a linguiatic difficult}^ for even the 
most ardent advocates of Greek as the literary language of 
early Christendom adDoit that the early Palestinians would 
employ Aramaic within their own circle.* Is there, then, an 
Aramaic usage antedating that of the Greek? The present 
discussion aims (1) to trace the title to ita source, and (2) to 
ascertain its significance. 

The early date of Paul and his manifest habit of entitling 
Jesus "Lord" make his writings a proper starting point for 
this study. Unfortunately he does not say whence he ob- 
tained this designation or why he uses it^ bnfc when he writes 
^pava&tt to the Corinthians it is perfectly plain that he is 
passing along a phrase which originated with Aramaic-speak- 
ing Christians. Whatever its exact aignificance may be 
thought to be, the first part certainly means "our Lord," to 
which, it will be noticed, the peculiar form of Paurs familiar 
6 Kvpio^ rjfiitiv exactly corresponds. Of the 61 occurrences of 
" Lord Jesus Christ " in the writings usually assigned to 
Paul, 43 have the attached pronoun (usually *^our") and it 
occurs frequently with other uses of "Lord." One needs 
only to glance at a page of the Syriao version (particularly 
Sin. or Cur.), noting how frequently the simple Kvpiov of 
the Greek when used of Jeaua is rendered k^, to appre- 
ciate the Semitic feeling behind PauFs phrase. There is 

^ J. H. Moulton, A Grammar o/iV. T. (?re«Jt, toL L p. B. 
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also a marked tendency to lose the poaaeasive in post-Paaline 
times as tradition becomes a step further removed from the 
Aramaic. For example, Clement of Rome, although mnch 
of his phraseology is modeled on Paul's, uaea *' our Lord " in 
various connectiona only 9 times out of nearly 50 ocoasiona 
on which he refers to Christ; while IgnatiiiSj though he men- 
tions Christ much oftener than Clement does, ha^ styled him 
"our Lord " scarcely half a dozen timea^ notwithstanding his 
full appreciation of the fact that Christ is tho peculiar pos- 
session of the Christian — **our God," **our Saviour,"' "oiir 
hope," "our true life "and the like. And other Christian 
Greek of the early period shows a similar inclination to foiv 
sake the Pauline idiom — an unnatural phenomenon had the 
expression been originally distinctively Greeks 

This formal characteristic of Paurs language and his use 
of Kvpioi governing the genitive (Rom. 10 13 1 Cor. 2 8 
2 Thea. S la) are not in accord with the usual theory which 
gives hig phraseology a relation to that of the Old Testa- 
ment. It will be granted that he waa familiar with both the 
Hebrew and the Greek Bible of his day and that he probably 
introduced the latter among hia Greek converts. He would 
also be fully conscious that Kv^to« was the Septuagint equiva- 
lent for HIT; but this neither stood in the construct state nor 
took a possessive sufhx. Nor is the common surrogate ^JTH 
likely to have been Paul's model (as Cremer supposed). 
On the basis of the Greek there is no distinction between 
niiT and ^3TM, for the suffix in the latter is regularly over- 
looked in translation. Indeed it is sometimes so far disre- 
garded that one of another person is written instead (2 Kg, 
19 ©} ; and when the Greek does add a possessive it seems 
to have been the context rather than the form of ^ilK that 
suggested the pronoun (Jg* 6 15 Ps. 16 2 35 23). On th« 
other hand occasionally the parallel phrase " my God " eeems 
to make clear the force of the suffix in ^SHR, yet the Greek 
renders by the simple Kvptot (Ps. S8 16 ; 86 12). It is doubt- 
ful whether the suffix even in the Hebrew retained any con- 
acioua force (but see Dalman, Der Gottesimme Adonj\ and 
certainly for the Septuagint translators it had no significance. 
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mneh lesg would it be likely to have in Paura day ; and no 
trace of it would be discernible in his Greek Bible* 

According to Wernle the use of Kvpio^ as a title for Jesus 
originated with Paul out of deference to the needa of hia 
proselytes. The word xp^*^^ had a etrang-e sound for Greek 
ears, and on that account Paul used Kvpio^ in&tead, intro- 
ducing it " R3 an equivalent for Messiah into the official for- 
mula used at baptism ; Jesus the Lord, no longer Jeeua the 
Christ."^ But this opinion» when placed beside the few 
passages in vtrhich tlie apostle mention^ baptism, docs not 
stand approved. GaL 3 27 addresaea "as many of you as 
were baptized into Christ," and 1 Cor. 1 is saysj *'Is Christ 
divided? . . . were ye baptized into the name of Paul?" 
1 Cor* 10 2 reads, "all were baptized into Moaes,'^ and the 
figure has for its application " the rock was Christ." Again 
in 12 13 it is said, " we were all baptized into one body," that 
is, xp^<rr(k of the previous verse. Rom. 6 3 refers to those 
** who were baptized into Christ Jesus," and Col. 2 12 has the 
phraae " having been buried with him (roi; ^c<nov) in bap- 
tism." Thus it appears that in not a single mstance does 
"Jeans the Lord "instead of "Jesus the Christ'* seem to 
have been the underlying formal thought. And so far as 
the quantum of Paurs usage goes, instead of showing a pref- 
erence for Kvpto^ over j^io-rtte quite the opposite is the ca&e 
— against about 215 uses of Kvpto^; applied to Jesus must 
be set nearly 350 occurrences of ^taro^. The latter as a 
mere word will no doubt have been obscure to many Greeks 
(cf. Justin, Apol. i. 4; TertuUiAn, ApoL iii), nevertheless it 
gained wide currency in Christian circles as a designatloii 
for the heavenly Jesus. 

Still another possibility needs to be mentioned. May not 
Paul have taken the word Kvpto^ from common Greek speech 
as a means of making his teaching regarding Christ's suprem- 
acy more readily comprehensible to his converts? He, and 
the early Christian missionaries generally, would seek to use 
intelligible terms and choose their vocabulary, in so far as 
a choice was possible, with a view to contemporary usage. 

^ Beffinnings 0/ Christianity, toI. i pp. 24T 1 
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Deinamann has amply demonatrated that the religious vocabu- 
lary of early Greek Christianity incorporated, many terms 
already in use among the heathen. But even if it be allowed 
that in those passages where Paul emphasizes the importance 
of confesaing Jeaus* lordship there is "a tacit prot-est against 
other * Lords,' or even against the "^Lord* as the Roman 
emperor was beginning to be called," ' significant as the fact 
may be for a study of the term's meaning, it would be no 
proof that the Aramaic-speaking Christiana^ who vr^re cer- 
tainly the first to use the phrase fiapavaOa^ were not in the 
habit of designating Jesus ]^0 or Ki"lH (=6 KiJ/>to* ^pt£>jf). 
It will be generally conceded that the thought of Jeaus' 
lordship was central in Paul's faith, but this is no proof that 
the idea was original with him, or even that he was the first 
to make it central in the Christian confession. Jeaua is 
Lord because he is on the right hand of God (Rom. 8 m), 
and from this fundamental conception all las attributes aa 
Lord were readily derived ; but this appropriation of Paal^a 
110 need not be thought original with Paul, especially since 
its application to Jesus is found uniformly attested in the 
synoptic gospels, and the idea of an exalted Christ is per^ 
sistently present in the early part of Acts. Moreover, the 
very vehemence of Paul's persecution may imply that Jesus' 
lordship — the true nature of which be did not then undei^ 
stand of course — was already a stress point among the dis- 
ciples before his own conversion (cf. Dt. 13 12-15). At any 
rate Paul never seta forth his confidence in the dignity of 
Christ's position as though it were a discovery of his own, or 
still a matter in debate, but everywhere asserts it as a settled 
tenet of common faith. And since he took pains to teach tlie 
Aramaic phrase to his Greek converts, he would thus seem to 
have shared with his predecessors not only the idea but the 
characteristic language by which it was expressed. He also 
has a suggestive way of using Kvpio^r in passages referring 
more distinctly to the earthly Jesus or to tradition received 
from him through the medium of the primitive community.* 

■ Belsamojin^ Expository Timet^ Febraary, 1907, p. 206. 

* 1 Tbra. 1 * 2 u 4 u Oal. 1 » 1 Cor. e u T id. u. ai 9 11 11 s Bom. 4 
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It may help to emphaeize the probability of a pre-Pauline 
usEige, aad also prepare the way for a study of its signifi- 
cance, if we notice how generally the term " lord '* was used 
amoDg Semitic peoples^ and of what varied applications it 
was capable. For example, Hammurabi calls Marduk ** his 
lord " (be-li-Su) and " my lord ** (be-li-ia), and Zarpanit " my 
lady" (be-el-ti-ifl). Bel is '*lord of heaven and earth" or 
simply " the lord '* ; Shamash ia also " the lord '* and Sin 
*Hhe lord of heaven/^ Hammurabi himBelf, in the exercise 
of Mb kingly functions, is " the lord ** ; the husband of the 
woman is be-el aS-&a-tim, and the owner of a house (as of 
other property) be-el bitim. The Phenician governor of 
Carthage in Cyprus calls the Ba'al of Lebanon '•'his lord" 
QyH} ; the Eahmun-'azar and Ma'sub inscriptions entitle 
Ptolemy D370 [TH, In the Aramaic inscriptions from 
Zenjirli Bar-rekub speaks of Tiglathpileser as " lord of the 
four parts of the earth/* and both Rekub^l and Tiglath- 
pileser are alike *^my lord" (^lO). The Nabateans in the 
first half of the first century a.d, refer to King Aretaa aa 
KIKIO {CiSy II. 206), and this does not aeem to be a deifica- 
tion of the king, for Dushara ia caUed fcUlCIt: nb« {CIS, 
II. 199). The inhabitants of Palmyra about a century 
later address an honorary inscription to Ba*al-Shamin, " lord 
of eternity " (cf. the Arabic ,juL^ljJf v/0 ; and in the 
next century their much esteemed local prince, Septimiue 
Odainath, and his wife are respectively "their lord" and 
" their lady," and the Roman emperor is J*^ IDp. In Old 
Testament usage foreign rulers who have had dominion 
over Israel are "^nTll D'JISC (Isa. 26 13), and Yahweh ia 
rrnnn ^n« (Dt. 10 n Vs, 136 a). in the Aramaic of 
Daniel God is [^dSd mD (2 47 ; cf. the Ptolemaic title) and 
tCD6^ IClD (5 23), and Daniel addresses the king as IHD 
(4 16. 21). In the Targum of Onkeloa S53 and ^j^, 
in the sense of owner or master^ are rendered by Ifi; 
and Syr-sin. applies it to Jesus as well as to ordinary 

mad mfpiOK^w Jlerrnirfn 1 Ck>r. 11 an. Further notes on I^ul^s contact with 
primitive tradition may In seen En an article bj tbe prennt writer in the 
American Joumat of Hieoloff}/ for April, 1W)7, 
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men (Mt. 27 es Jd. 12 21), and to God in his capacity of 
ruler (Mt. 11 3fi). 

It appears altogether probable that the early ChristiAHs in 
Palestine spoke of Jesus as ^^our Lord," and passed the title 
on to their succegsors. The ease with which the Semite 
applied the term to any individual who seemed worthy of 
Bpecial honor, the appearance in tradition of the Aramaic 
phrase fiapapoSa (1 Cor. 16 22 Did. 10), and the characteria- 
tics of PauFe usage aU point in the direction of this conclu- 
sion. But the mere word *10 in their speech could have 
had no yery extraordinary content. It was not at the time 
a customary designation for God, nor was it a current surro- 
gate for TV\T\\ It was applicable to God to indicate his ruler- 
ehip, but served equally well to indicate similar functions 
with respect to men. If, then, any special signihcance Asao- 
elates with the word when applied to Jesus, it is his person 
rather than the word itself in which the special meaning 
inheres. In the form ^^, or pD when a disciple spoke for 
the entire company, it may have been no more than a re- 
spectful designation for the teacher.^ With Jesus' resurrec- 
tion and exaltation, however, the meaning of the terra would 
have been elevated in proportion as the heavenly Christ 
transcended in significance the earthly Jesus; bnt we are 
not to assume that even at this point the identification of 
Christ with God was complete* 

It is true that two important practices seem to have been 
current among the early believers, namely, the address of 
prayer to Jesus and the application to him of Scripture that 
originally referred to God ; but these should not be given 
undue significance. It would not be at all strange for the 
first disclplea to call upon the name of their exalted Lord to 

' Ferbapa this ts tba vaurce of the familiar xipte^ which the presedt diB- 
coBBEon omit4, because the word to Greek ie merely a colorless form of 
ftddrcBB. CommeniUhtors tomettmea remark on the change from fviffrdTa. 
to w&fiu in Lk. 5 6, t that the latter indicates a feeling of greater reverence on 
Peter*Jt part, but there is scanty evidence for the view. Indeed, wipit is 
with much greater freedom than irt^^T^LTa^ and appears In address to 
quite as freely u to Jesus (Lk. 13 aft 19 u. u< «» st Mt. 21 » S7 ei ; cf . Mk. 
IBh). 
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whom the Almighty had given special favor, but this would 
not prove that they deified him outright. It would imply 
that God and Christ have Bimilar positions La relation to men, 
and that ia as far as the practice could warrant any infer- 
ence. Moreover, it was not the custom of the Hebrews^ a8 
it was of some other peoples, to deify their heaven-exalted 
Baints and heroes. Enoch, Mosea^ Elijah, Jesus, all occupied 
prominent positions in the supra-mundane sphere (and Jesus 
the highest), but the recognition of this fact was not an 
acknowledgment of deity. The Hebrew mind was too 
vitally monotheistio for this. 

But could Old Testament language spokeu of Yahweh be 
transferred to Christ without first placing him on full 
equality with God? It was not, however^ any similarity of 
usage between mrP and "^D that led to the custom, for in 
Aramaic this did not exist » but the practice was due to an 
apologetic necessity on the part of those who claimed that 
God had exalted their Messiah to a place of heavenly lord- 
ship. Moreover, the l&cui cla99icu8^ in defense of the argu- 
ment involved no ambiguity of terms in Aramaic, for ^*- the 
Lord said to my Lord" would have been ^837 '^ *1GR in 
which the tetragrammaton was probably pronounced ^ITKJ 
Here it was *nQ that furnished the point of application to 
Christ. And even if some quotations were used in such a 
way that the pD of the community did replace the tetra- 
grammaton,^ it would not be proof that they considered it 



* Ph. 110, cited in Mt. 22 « Mlc. 12 » Lk, ao **. « Ao, %M,m; cl Bom. 
e u Epb. 1 30 Col. 3 1. 

^ WbHe this wag tbe custom In tbe fi^^nAi^gue reading, DalmAn thinks it 
would bare been avoided la ordiuaiy citation, and the '^ name '' used instead, 
jet be finds no trac-e of this in the goppela {Wordt of 7«m«, p, 183). Ho 
also believes Kr6K would have been similarly avoided by Juaua. But it la 
noL certain tbat Jesus and hia followers would have felt ao mucb raetnint 
along these lines ae did tbe Kabbia. 

* Posaibly ^IM was aometitnea taken in a less technical sense and given 
mora of ita primary meaning^ In wbiob case It would be akin to *^&. Tb* 
Targums rendered pK in il£ ordinary sense by f\sn (but ^^^K by the tetra- 
giKOomatoi}), but ^O could convey the same idea with respect to God just aa 
JeauB probably said ItlTiKI iCdS^l KlS if he used tbe words recorded In 
ML 11 asLk. 10 91, 
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proper to apply the divine aame to Jesus, thougti be was 
uow heavenly* When they began to use Scripture for proof 
texti}, they appropriated language that fitted Christ's exalted 
condition though in its original use it might apply to God, 
who was not ouly exalted but possessed othur attributes 
which they never thought of ascribing to Christ. The lan- 
guage waa familiar, appropriate for religious effect, and per- 
haps in some cases proverbial, and so furnished a suitable 
phrase for popular use, the Uteralneas of whose meaning must 
not be pressed. 

Kvpio^ in the Greek speech of Christian missionaries waa 
evidently intended to have a similar thought content. It 
waa not easy, however, for the Greek language to distinguish 
miT, ■'ilH, and ^0 — Kvpto^ sufficed for all three. Hence a 
certain ambiguity in its use waa inevitable, especially when 
the custom of the primitive Christians in applying Old Tes- 
tament language to Christ was followed. Take, for example, 
Paul's first letter to the Thessalonians as an instance of early 
usage. It is often difficult to decide whether Kvpio^ means 
Christ or God, hut the fact is of comparatively little moment 
when it is observed that behind this ambiguity there is, in 
neariy every instance, the coloring of some familiar Old 
Testament phrase. Moreover, the New Testament writers 
show an unmistakable tendency to reserve Kvpity: for Christ 
and Biih for God* While Paul may have referred Kvpio^ to 
God a half dozen times in the epistle just cited, he uses ^&h 
three times as often, and in his later letters the tendency to 
reserve Kvpto^ for Christ is more clearly marked. The same 
tendency appears also in the synoptic gospels* Isa, 40 3 is 
cited as an introduction to the work of John the Baptist in 
preparation for Jesus* public ministry : " Prepare the way of 
the Lord| make his paths straight ^^ (Mk. 1 3 and parallels). 
At some stage iu the tradition the original of both Hebrew 
and Septuagint waa altered, " paths of our God " to ** his 
paths," which of course was to avoid calling Jesua Setky but 
the same hesitation waa not felt in retaining '^Lord." On 
another occasion the evangelists seem to approve the idea 
that Jesua is David's ^^ Lord "' (Mk. 12 aet, and parallels), 
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and thos recognize in him lordship superior to that of their 
ideal prince j still the distinction between God and Christ ia 
perfectly clear. And as for the New Testament use in gen- 
eral, while exact statistics are impossiblef because Ki/pio? ia 
used ambiguouslj, yet apart from direct address — ^ always 
colorless in meaning — it appears about 600 times. EUnii- 
nating references to Christ (perhapa 400) and the occur- 
rences in Old Testament citations, there is left a relatively 
small quantum of usage referring to God to place beside 
Sitk which the New Teatament applies to God upwards of 
1300 times." 

Kvpio^ of the Septuagint doubtless exerted some influence 
upon the interpretation of the term in Christian usage. 
When Paul, in the latter part of his life, breaks forth in the 
rapturous language of Phil. 2 off., he may be attempting to 
turn to practical account ^'^ the fact that Kvptos was used of 
Christ and was also the Old Testament term for Yahweh ; 
but this could scarcely be trusted as a definition of the term* s 
origin^ especially in view of PauFs tendency to emphasize 
coincidences. Not only is the exegesis of the section some- 
what uncertain, hut^ as already observed, Paul's confidence 
in Jesus^ lordship is primarily based upon the fact of exalta- 
tion, and in general he gives Christ only a mediate position, 
particularly' in respect to the new creation, and he in no 
sense supplants God, who is always the one and only true 
Deity (1 Cor* 8 6)* 

It ia not at all probable that Kvpto^, in the first instance, 
was appropriated to Jesus with any deliberate intention of 
assigning to him the revered and unspeakable name of 

* I^fLtliiB W6Tn8 to bftve be^n tb^ first who deHb«Tat«]y c&lls Jfima Qeit> 
Regarding Uoid. fl a opinions differ, and th« phr&ae m Jn. 20 a poasibly i« 
modeled f*n Pa. 36 ts, Ac. 20 a in, soma Msa. and Ciem. R. 2. i Indirectly 
refer to Jesus as '^ God/' Some Infer that Christ is God in Jn. 1 1 Tit, 2 u 
Heb. 1 *, but on insuflicient grounds, 

"> The pragmatic import gf the section ia Ibble to OTer-emphaaia, thtifl 
obscuring the practical. If the context be taken properly into ibe aocotml 
(VE, 5), It wltt be «een that Paul's empha:9iA Is manward rather than Christ- 
ward. Hesaya BubstantiAlly only thta: What Jesus forsook was eminence^ 
what bi3 cxcmpHfied was humility, what be received aa a rewnrd waa pre- 
eminetLce; let men emolatei hiji example. 
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Yakweh. Even Justin (^ApoL i. 61) knows and respects the 
tradition of the sanctity of the divine name mTT, which 
would thna seem to have received recognition in the Greek 
church aa well as in the Palestinian; and the Septua^^t 
readers certainly knew that Ku^io? was not itself the actual 
name of Yahweh but was merely an expedient of the tran^ 
lator» Moreover, no special sanctity could be attached to it 
as a mere word, for it was used in the Greek Bible variously 
of God, kinga, and ordinary men* The real appropriateness 
of its application to Christ, as well as to God, lay in the fact 
that it waa not essentially a proper name but a descriptive 
term, and &o capable of varying degrees of title gigniScance. 
This waa doubtless its force in current usage when applied to 
local rulers (e.^. Aretas iv.) or even to the Roman emperor* 
The individual was " Lord " because he possessed authority, 
but whether this authority was essentially human or divine 
the mere word Ki;p£of alone would not determine — that 
wotdd have to be decided by the general estimate of the 
individual's personality. 

The actual situation them is this* Ku/>to9 does not imply 
that Christ is elevated to the place of Yahweh, but is descrip- 
tive of his heavenly authority over the community in the 
spiritual sphere ; and to avoid confusing Christ with God 
the Septuagint use of Kupio^ gradually disappears in the New 
Testament literature, @eo? taking its place. And if It be 
assumed that the Septuagint readers ever regarded the Greek 
word itself with special reverence as the specific name of 
Yahweh, it will have to be granted that the New Testament 
fashion of applying it to Christ is really a toning down of 
the terra- Furthermore, there is evidence that the term in 
Greek usage early became little more than a mere proper 
name in its specific application to Christ, and so was em- 
ployed in referring to him in his earthly career with no more 
heightened sense than was attached to the name "Jesus." 
This, too, was in a sense a toning down of pD of the firat 
community — it implied, however, no lessening of the signifi- 
cance of Christ's person — natural to Greek, and it showed 
itself as early aa Paul's day (see note 4)* The same trait 
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appears in Luke* Kvpio^ occurs six times where the par- 
allel sections of Mt, and Mk, have no form of desig-iiation, 
once where they hare "'Jesus," but 11 titnea in material 
peculiar to Lk, In all of these the title is employed with 
no effort at dignity, but in simple narrative just as "Jesus" 
might have been uaed. While Dalmati thinks this is meant 
to indicate that Jesus is " the true *■ divine Lord ' in opposi- 
tion to the ' God and Lord ' on the imperial throne of Rome" 
(Zhid. p. 330), there is no expressed or implied indication of 
it in the gospel. Of course when the circumstances of the 
Christians brought their allegiance to Christ into conflict 
with their relations to Cffisar, Jesus' lordship would be 
regarded superior to CiEsar's, but this would not imply a 
denial of Cfesar'a right to the title Kvpto^, The Christians 
recognized that this term was legitimately capable of wide 
application (1 Cor* 8 5 Lk. 22 25 fl). When Polycarp, on 
pain of death, refuses to say *^ Csesar is Lord/* we are not at 
iiU certain that he discredits Caesar^s right to the title^ but 
he does refuse to recognize the supremacy of Cicaar as com- 
pared with the loyalty due to Christ. 

In conclusion: (1) We may believe that Jesus was called 
" Lord '* even during his earthly Ufa j but the term took on 
its real title force when the community, after his resurrec- 
tion, came to a fuller realization of his lordship and spoke o£ 
him as pO. 

(2) Paul, who had persecuted the believers for their loyalty 
to Christ instead of to the laW| through his conversion became 
convinced that Christ's authority was superior to that of the 
law, and henceforth he, too, could aay^ "Jeans Christ, our 
Lord," It meant to Paul the recognition of Christ^s unique 
authority in the realm of the spirit. 

(3) Among Greeks the peculiar title significance of "our- 
Lord " was not so easily felt, consequently the simpler form 
Kvpt<f^ became tlie current expression, and its use as a mere 
name tended to supplant its distinctively title import. This» 
however, was no lowering of the estimate of Christ's person ; 
but when the necessity of emphasizing his divinity was felt, 
other means were employed for its accomplishment. 
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THE forty-second meeting of the Society was held in the 
School of Minea Building, Columbia University, New 
York Oity^ on Thursday and Friday, Decemher 2T and 
28, 1906. The first eesHion began at 2.15 TM. on Thurs- 
day, President Haupt being in the Chair, The records of 
the last meeting were read and approved. Professor Gott- 
heil reported from the Committee appointed to send greet- 
ings to Professor Koldeke ; the following reply was then 
read: 

Der Society of Biblical LUercUure a^id Exegesis 

spr«che ich ftlr die freundliche BegrUsaimg zu meinem 70 
Geburtatage meinen herzlichen D^iDk aua. Allerdiogs habe icb 
die Anerkennung, die mir von vielen Seiten zu diesem Tags 
dargebracht worden ist, am allerwenjgsten in Bezug auf die 
biblische Wiasenachaft verdient. Ein paar in jungen Jahren 
geschriebeiie, langat antiquirte,, Biicher sind ja fast aUeSj was ich 
fUr dies Gebiet produciert babe. Freilicb babe ich nie aufgebfirtj 
die besten Erzeugnisse der alten Hebra.er zu lieben und babe mich 
von Zeit zu Zeit immer wieder an ibnen erfreut, -wjibrend mieh 
der grftsste Theil der orientalischen Litteraturen, denan ich meine 
Hauptaibeit gewidmet habe^ viel wenigei: erw&nueu honnte. Ein 
ganz bescheidenes PartikelcheTi der bescheidenen Resultate meiner 
sonstigeo Studi^n mag ja auch dem VeratatidniBS des Alt^n Tes- 
tatnetits su gute gekommen sein. In der Wissenschaft hangt 
eben silles ^usammen^ und namentlich die Am-egung, die ein alter 
Fachmarm seinen Sehtilern und Leaem giebt, kann leicht auf gam 
anderen wiasenschaftlichen G^bieten ntltzlicb wirken. 

" Genug " ist's zwar nicbt "gewoUt zu haben," aber eine Ent- 
echuldigung darf es immer sein, mit Fleiss nach besten Ki-aften 
zur Aufkellung der Wahrheit bemtiht gewesen ku eein, auch obne 
Tiel damlt erteicbt zu haben. 
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Empfangen Sie, verehrte Herren, noch einmal meinen here- 

lichen Dank fUr Ihr WoblwoUen und die freundliche groans 

Uebersohatzung inemer Verdieiiste. 

HochacbtuDgs vol 1st 

Ihr ergebener 

Th. Nowji 
Stbassdukg I. £. 7/3 ^09. 

Profeafior Ropea reported for the Publishing' Committee. 
The Recording Secretary read his annual report. The Chair 
appointed Messrs, ¥, Brown, Gottheil, and H. P. Smith a 
Committee to prepare resolutioaa in memory of President 
Harper. The Treasurer presented his report, and the 
Recording Secretary hia financial etatement. These papers 
were referred to an Auditing Committee, consisting of Messrs, 
Gottheil and H. P. Smith, who subisequently reported that 
the accounts were correct and the voucbera satisfactory. 
The Chair appointed Messrs. Moore^ F* Brown, and Prince 
a Committee to nominate officern, Professor Gottheil re- 
ported from the Committee of Arrangements, with regard to 
the dinner and social hour, and extended an invitation from 
the President of the University to a reception this evening, 
from 9 to 11, in Earl Hall, 

At 2,40 Professor Haupt gave the Presidential Address on 
the Book of Nahum. From 3 to 5 papers were read and 
discussed as follows: 

By Professor Prince: "The Assyrian Words for Sacri- 
fice." By Professor Jastrow : " The Mits caudatus in the 
Old Testament." By President Ramsay: "Another Word 
on the Origin of Genesis/' By Professor Bacon : " A Greek 
Source of the Gospel of Mark." Adjourned for dinner and 
social hour. 

Thursday Evening, December 37, Met at 8.20. The 
Council reported that they had chosen Prof. B. AV. Bacon 
as Corresponding Secretary, and Prof. J. A. Bewer and 
Rav. W. H. Cobb as additional members of the Publishing 
Committee, On recommendation, of the Council^ it was voted 
to hold the next meeting in Philadelphia^ is December, 1907. 
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On nomination of the Council, the following honorary 

members were elected : 

prof. Emil Schtlrer, D.D., Gattlngen. 
Prof, Francw C. Burkitt, M.A., Cambridge. 

Also the following active members: 

ppof. H. A. A. Kennedy, D.Scl, Knox CoHege, Toronto, 

Prtjf. F. H. Miller. Frlnoeton Univ., N.J> 

Rov. FranciA B. Blodgett^ B.D., Gen. TheoL Sem., N.T. City. 

prof. Albert C. Kuud^ou^ D.D. , Bchool nf Theology, Boeton UnlT. 

Prof. Burton S. Easton, Pb.D,, Nashotab Sem., Niuhotuh, Wis. 

Rev. Bo^deD K, Yerkee, B.A,, Willow Grovo, P*. 

Miaa M. Elixabetli J> Cz&rnowaka^ M.A., Unir. of Ciocionftti. 

Kabbi Henry Englander, M.A., Providencef H.I 

Prof. Ambrose W, Vernon, M.A., Dartmouth CoU^e. 

Mr. laya Joseph, Union Theol. Sem,, N.Y. City. 

Prof. Albert T. Clay, Pli.D,, Univ, of PexinBylvanlft. 

Prof. Frederic L, Andeison, Newton Centre* Mnaa. 

Prof. Robert F. Harper, Univ. of Chicago. 

Prof. John M, P, Smith, Cniv, of Chicago, 

Mr, R. Campbell Tbompeon, Univ. of Chicago. 

Mr. Raymond O. Clapp, M.A,, Tale DnW. 

Mr, George D. Cantor, M.A., Tale Untr. 

Vrot. John Henry Strong, Rochester TheoL Sem, 

Prof. Charles N, Shepard, General Theol. Sem., N.T. City. 

Prof. Winfrid N. Donovan, Newton Centre, Massi. 

Prof. D. J, Fraeer, Preabyterian College, Montreal > 

Professor Moore, from the Nominating Comjnittee, reported 
the following list of o^Qcers^ who were then un&nimoufily 
elected : 



Prof. J. H. Ropes, 
Prof. F, C. Porter, 
Uev. W. U. Cobb, 
Prof. J. D. Prince, 
Dr, Wm, H. Ward, 
Dr. John P. Peters, 
Prof. James E. Frame, 
Prof. T, F. Wright, 
Dr. h, W. Batlen, 
Dr. F. K. Sandoifl, 



Hixordinff Secretary. 
TreoMurer. 

Additional Mfmberi 
of the Council. 



To repreieni tht Society on 
the Battrd of Manaffem^nt 
of the Paltstine Sihool 

From 8.30 to 10., papers were read and discussed as fol- 
lows; 

By Mr. Castor: " An Attempt to define the Limits of the 
Logia Source," By Profesaor Ewell: ^*Tbe Value of Hebrew 
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to the Minifiter*" By Professor Schmidt: '-'^ Kedeali-Barnea 
and the Cities of Siineon,^^ Adjourned to Friday morning. 

Friday, December 28. Met at 10 a.m. The Council 
reported as the Committee of Arrangements for next meet^ 
ing, Messrs. Montgomery, Jastrow, Clay, and Barton. It 
was voted that fees from life-memberships shall be invested 
by the Treasurer, and that only the income of these funds 
shall be used. 

Professor Smith, from the Committee on a Memorial to 
President Harper, reported the following Minute : 

The Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis hereby records 
its sense of loss in the death of President WilHam Kainey Har- 
per, D,D., LL.D., who departed this life January 10, 1906. Presi- 
dent Harper had been a member of the Society since the year 
1883, had always taken a worm interest in its work, and had, in 
at least one crisiSj done it a very special service. He was Presi- 
dent of the Society for the year 1905, and was prevented from 
delivering the annual address in that year only by the illness 
which ended his life* 

To President Harper, more than to any one man, is due the 
revived interest in Semitic and Old Testament studies which this 
country witnessed in the latter part of the nineteenth century. 
An earnest and indefatigable student, he improved to the utmost 
the advantages which came to Mm, Early finding his vocation aa 
a teacher, he displayed untiring energy in school, college, 8emi> 
nary, and univcTsity, making the classroom a place of ardor and 
enthusiasm. His personal interest in his students infected them 
with his own spirit, and made of them enthusiasts like himself. 
Kot content to limit his usefulness to the classroom, he cast about 
for some plan by which the study of Hebrew could be stimulated 
among those who ought to be devoted to it but were not. The 
first result was the system of correspondence schools, and the 
second the system of summer schools, by which he greatly 
enlarged his influence. Convinced that a still wider interest in 
Bibhcal and Semitic studies might be awakened, he establiahed 
periodicals for the popular and for the scientific discussion of 
these subjects. The organization of the American Institute of 
Sacred Literature was his act. In the various steps of his career 
thus outlined, the central thought was the promotion of thorough 
Eiblical study. His text-books, which have been and still are 
widely used, and the various treatises that have come from bid 
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peHj all testify to thia aame ruliug motive. Almost the last work 
to come from hig |>en was an elaborate and thorough criticEJ 
commeutary on Amos aud lloaea. 

Wlien Dr. Harper was called to the responsible position of 
President of Chicago University, it would not have been unrea- 
sonable for him to drop the special work in which he had hitherto 
been engaged. The work of orgaruKijag a great university on new 
lines would certainly seem sufficient to absorb even his untiring 
industry, and to give scope even for energy such aa hia. But such 
was his attachment to the studies represented in this Society that 
he continued his activities as teacher^ writer, and editor, in the 
midst of the multifarious duties of the Presidential chair. He 
became the head of the Semitic department of the University, 
and directed the various schools and periodicals aa before. While 
we may surmise that if he had spared himself he might have had 
a longer life, we recognize that by doing with his might what hia 
hands found to do he accomplished the work of more than one 
lifetime. 

What has been said conveys only faintly the impression he 
made on his contemporaries by his genial personality, his devo- 
tion to high idealS} his interest in his pupils, his untiring energy^ 
hia self-sacrificing labors for the advancement of science. For 
these we cherish his memory. We are grateful for his career, 
and we shall Bud strength for our own work in his example. 

FnANcia Brows', 

R. J. H. GOTTHEIL, 

K&NBT Prkseaved South, 

Committee^ 



After remarks by Messrs^ Peters, Beecher, and Kamsay» 
the resolutions were adopted aod it was voted that they be 
spread upon the records and that copies be sent to the family 
of President Harper. 

It was voted that the thanks of the Society be returned to 
Columbia University and to the Committee of Arrangements 
for the accommodations provided for this meeting, and to 
the Preaident of the University for the invitation to bis 
reception on Thursday evening. 

Dr. Peters exhibited a photograph of a seal discovered by 
the German Oriental Society at MuteselUm and read L' Asaph, 
professor Bacon placed on the blackboard a copy of a bound- 
ary inscription in Greek, dating from the fourth century. 
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This Ekasociatioa shall be called *' The Society of Biblical Literature 
and Eiege&ia." 



The object of the Socie^ shall be to stimulate the critical study of the 
Scriptures bj prefientibg, dlacussiug, aud publishing original papers cm 
Biblical topics. 

nt 

The officers of the Society ehall be a President, a Vice-President, a 
Recording Secretary, a Corresponding Secretaryj and a Treasurer, who, 
with fire others, eball be united in a Council, These shall be elected 
annually by the Society* with the exception of the Corresponding Secre- 
tary, who shall be elected annually by the CquuclL Additioual membera 
of t^e Council shall be th^ Presidents of the Sectioua hereinafter pro* 
Tided for. There shall be also a Publishing Committee, cotxsLsting of 
tha Carre,gpoading Secretary and two others^ who shall be annually 
ohoseu by the CouaclL 

IT 

Memhera shall he elected by the Society upon the Tecomraendation 
of the Council. They may be of two classesi, active and houorary. 
Honorary memtvers shall belong to other nationalities than that of the 
United States of Amortca, and shall be especiaHy distinguished for their 
attaiumenta as Biblical scholars. The number of honorary raerabera 
chosen at the first election shall be not more than ten ; in any succeeding 
year not more than two. 

V 

The Society shall meet at least once a year, at such time and place 
as the Council may determine. On the first day of the annual meeting 
the President, or some other member appointed by the Council for the 
puipose, shall dellrer an ^dress to the Society. 

n 

Sections, consisting of all the members of the Society raiding in a 
particular locality, may be orgaidzed, with the consent of the Council, 
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for the object stated in Article IT, provided that the niimberof tnembers 
composing any Section ehail not Ite leas than twelve. Each Section 
shaU annuaJly chooae for itself a, Fr^sident^ whose duty it shall be to 
preside over its meetitigr aod to take care that BUch pa|^raand ootes read 
before it as the Section inay judge to be of HufTicient VEiIue are trausmitted 
promptly to the Correaponding Secretary of the Society. The Sections 
ftbalj meet aci often as thej shall severally determine, proTided that their 
meetings do not iuterfere with the meetiugs of the Society. 



This constitution may be amended by a vote of the Society, on recom- 
mendation of the Council, «uch amendment having been proposed at a 
previous meeting, and notice of the same having been sent to the members 

of the Society. 



BY-LAWS 



It shall be the duty of the President, or, !□ his aKsence, of the Vice- 
President, to preside at all the meetings of the Society; but, in the 
ahaence of both these officers, the Society may choose a presiding officer 
from the members present. 

u 

It shall be the duty of the Recording Secretary to notify the members, 

at least two weeks in advance, of each meeting, transmitting to them at 
the same time the list of pap^r^ to be presented at the meeting ; to keep a 
record of the proceedings of such meetings; to preserve an accurate 
roll of the members; to make an annual report of the condition of the 
Society ; to distribute its publications^ and to do such other like things 
aathe Council may request. 

It shall be the duty of the Corresponding Secretary to <^nduct the 

correspondence of the Society, and in particular, to use hia best effotitf 
for the securing of suitable papers and notes to be presented to tlia 
Society at each meeting ; to prepare a list of such papers, and to place it 
in the hands of the Recording Secretary for tTansmiseion to the mem- 
bers ; to receive all papers and notes that shall have been presented, and 
lay them before the Publishing Committee* 



Tt shall be the duty of the Treasorer to take charge of all the funds 
of the Society, and to invest or disburse them under the direction of the 
Council, rendering an account of all his trausactions to the Society at 
each annual meeting. 
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It BhaM be the duty of the Council to propose caDdidates for member- 

fihip of the Society; to elect the Corresponding Secretary and the addi* 
tional members of the PubiiEhing Committee ; to fix the times and placet 
for meetiugsi, and geoerallj to sup^rrise th« mtareslft of the Society. 

VT 

It flhaU be the duty of the Publi^hitig Committee to publish the pro- 
ceedings of the Sooiety, and abo to select, edit, and pnblish, as far as tJie 
fanda of the Society will justify, such papers and notes from among 
those laid before them, as shall in their judgment be fitted to promote 
Biblical scieuce. 

vn 

The fee for admlasion into the Society ehall be 5ve dollars, besides 
which each member shall annually pay a tax of three doltars; but 
libraries may become membera without the fee for admissTon, from 
which, also, members permanently residing abroad shall be exempt. 
The donation at one time, by a single petsoDp of fifty dollars shall 
eiempt the donor from all further payments^ and no payments shall 
be required of honorary members. 

vni 

Each member ahall be entitled to receive, without additional charge, 
one copy of each publication of the Society after hia election ; in addition 
to which, if he be a contributor to the^/otir/iai/', he shall receive twenly'- 
five copies of any article or articles he may have contributed. 

XX 

Five members of the Council, of whom not leH U^n three shall have 
been elected directly by the Society, shall cwDBtifeQte a quorum thereof. 
Twelve members of the Society shall constitute a quorum thereof for the 
transaction of business^ but a smaller number may continue in aession 
for the purpose of heating and diacuMing papen presented. 



i 



The following resolution, atipplementary to the By'Laws, with refer- 
enca to the price at which members may procure extra copiea of the 
JournaU was adopted June 13th, 1834. 

Resolved: That the Secretary he authorized to fumish to members, 
for iAe purpose of preaentatwnt additional copies of any volume of the 
Joumait to the number of tan, at the rate of $1 a copy, but that the price 
to persons not members be the amount of ths annual assesment. 
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